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AUGUSTUS   LOWELL 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  the  Institute  of 
Technology  has  lost  a  warm  friend,  a  wise  counsellor,  and 
a  constant  and  liberal  benefactor. 

He  came  of  an  old  and  well-known  Massachusetts 
family,  some  of  whose  representatives,  in  their  successive 
generations  during  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years,  have 
done  eminent  public  service  to  the  State  and  the  country ; 
while  others  have  been  foremost  among  the  men  to  whose 
courage,  foresight,  industry,  and  skill  we  owe  the  origin 
and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Rev.  John  Lowell,  for  forty-one  years  the  honored 
and  trusted  minister  of  the  third  parish  in  Newbury,  was 
the  father  of  the  first  Judge  John  Lowell,  one  of  the 
three  judges  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  the 
trial  of  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  who  was 
afterward  commissioned  by  Washington  as  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  pro- 
moted by  John  Adams  to  be  chief  justice  for  this  circuit 
of  the  short-lived  United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  was 
abolished  by  Jefferson's  first  Congress  the  year  after  its 
creation  by  the  Federalists.  Judge  Lowell  will,  perhaps, 
be  longest  remembered  as  the  person  who  secured  the  in- 
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what  appears  on  the  surface,  would  have  but  little  idea  of 
the  amount  of  time  and  thought  the  proper  management 
of  this  trust  requires ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  work  was  pub- 
lished giving  a  history  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  from  which 
one  can  judge  how  important  and  engrossing  are  the  duties 
of  the  trustee.  These  duties  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  dis- 
charged with  a  fidelity  and  ability  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  the  service  which  he  in  this  way  rendered  to 
the  public  is  one  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mr. 
Lowell  from  his  connection  with  various  manufacturing 
enterprises  naturally  took  a  great  interest.  His  father  had 
seen  at  the  outset  that  this  school  was  to  some  extent  in 
the  line  of  the  purposes  which  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  had  in 
view  in  founding  the  Lowell  Institute ;  and  he  had  there- 
fore made  use  of  it  as  a  medium  for  carrying  out  these 
purposes.  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  in  1873,  when  the 
financial  depression  of  that  period,  which  was  aggravated 
in  Boston  by  the  great  fire  of  the  previous  year,  was 
beginning  to  be  severely  felt.  This  condition  of  things 
and  the  ill-health  and  resignation  of  its  president  and 
founder,  Professor  Rogers,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Institute,  then  barely  twelve  years  old,  and  for  some  four 
or  five  years  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
survive,  or  succumb  from  lack  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
its  support ;  but  with  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try the  numbers  of  its  students  again  increased  and  its 
fortunes  steadily  improved. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  seen  during  this  period  of  depression 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  as  then  organized  was 
an  unwieldy  body,  unfitted  to  secure  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration, and  in  October,  1875,  ^^^  suggested  that  it  might 
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perhaps  now  be  wise  "  to  try  to  select  a  small  but  efficient 
Executive  Committee  who  should  have  the  time  and  abil- 
ity to  give  a  real  supervision  and  to  aid  the  president." 
Nothing  came  of  this  at  the  time,  however,  nor  until  after 
Mr.  Rogers's  death,  when  in  April,  1883,  Mr.  Augustus 
Lowell  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  this  subject.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  a  month  later  they  made  a  report  proposing  a 
scheme  of  organization  which  was  then  adopted,  and  which 
has  worked  entirely  satisfactorily  ever  since.  Under  this 
scheme  there  are  chosen  five  members  of  the  Corporation, 
who  with  the  president  and  treasurer  constitute  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  are  charged  with  the  immediate  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  much  as  the  di- 
rectors of  a  business  corporation.  Each  of  these  members 
is  elected  for  five  years,  and  the  matter  is  so  arranged  that 
one  member  goes  out  each  year.  Mr.  Lowell  was  chosen 
a  member  of  this  committee  when  it  was  first  organized. 
A  year  later  he  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations, and  held  both  these  positions  until  his  death. 

Some  idea  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties  on  these  committees  and  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  them  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  records  show 
that  out  of  277  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  from 
1883  to  1900  he  was  present  at  247. 

The  work  of  this  committee  covers  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  the  Institute  of  Technology.  It  includes 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  courses  of  instruction,  the 
introduction  of  new  courses,  the  appointment  of  instruc- 
tors, the  management  of  the  property,  and  the  providing 
of  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Institute. 
For  many  of  the  years  while  Mr.  Lowell  was  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee   this   last  matter  was  a  source  of  con- 
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stant  anxiety  and  difficulty ;  and  much  time  and  thought 
were  given  to  the  discussion  and  determination  of  what 
could  be  done,  what  must  be  abandoned  or  modified,  what 
further  economies  could  be  initiated,  and  how  the  slender 
resources  of  the  Institute  could  be  best  used  to  tide  it  over 
the  financial  difficulties  which  weighed  upon  it  so  heavily. 
To  the  consideration  of  all  these  questions  Mr.  Lowell 
gave  the  best  that  was  in  him ;  and  the  Institute  had  the 
advantage  of  his  business  sldll  and  experience,  of  his  finan- 
cial caution,  of  his  zealous  interest  and  his  broad  views  as 
to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  his  fixed  pur- 
pose that  these  should  be  ultimately  carried  out,  but  that 
their  success  should  not  be  hazarded  by  too  much  haste  or 
by  incurring  expenses  and  embarking  on  undertakings 
which  the  resources  of  the  Corporation  did  not  fairly 
warrant. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Institute  of  Technology  became 
one  of  the  principal  interests  of  Mr.  Lowell's  life.  It  not 
only  occupied  his  thoughts  when  he  was  able  to  attend  to 
his  duties,  but  it  also  served  to  distract  his  mind  when  he 
was  ill  and  suffering.  On  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  he 
delivered  a  commemorative  address,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  school,  of 
its  methods  of  instruction  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
changes  and  developments  in  practical  science. 

After  a  severe  illness  in  the  summer  of  1899,  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered,  Mr.  Lowell  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Corporation ;  and  the  apprecia- 
tion which  the  other  members  had  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  his  services,  and  of  the  great  loss  which  the 
Institute  would  sustain  by  his  resignation,  is  shown  by 
the  fact.that  a  letter  was  sent  him,  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Corporation,  in  which  they  say :  — 
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In  reviewing  the  years  since  you  first  became  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Institute  in  October,  1873,  and  comparing  its  condition  and  prospects 
at  that  time  with  its  position  and  outlook  to-day,  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poradon  feel  that  they  cannot  overrate  the  value  of  your  services  in  its  behalf. 
Your  knowledge  of  what  the  Insdtute  has  already  accomplished  is  so  com- 
plete, your  vision  of  still  higher  accomplishment  by  it  so  clear,  your  judgment 
in  shaping  its  policies  so  sound,  and  your  zeal  in  promoting  their  execudon 
so  generous  and  disinterested,  that  to  be  deprived  of  them  would  be  to  the 
Insdtute  a  most  serious  misfortune. 

It  is  therefore  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Corporadon  that  you  would  assent 
to  their  taking  no  further  acdon  at  present  upon  your  letter,  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  your  health  will  be  so  restored  that  the  Execudve  Com- 
mittee may  condnue  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  counsels  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, even  though  you  should  not  be  able  at  all  times  to  attend  its  meetings. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  much  moved  by  this  letter  and  the 
strong  feeling  which  it  showed ;  and,  though  in  poor  health, 
he  assented  to  the  request,  and  continued  to  serve  on  the 
Corporation  and  Executive  Committee,  attending  the  very 
last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
three  weeks  before  his  death. 

As  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Lecture  Fund,  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  so  employing  its  funds  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  its  founder  as  to  assist  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  its  professors ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  had  from  the  beginning 
made  use  of  the  Institute  as  a  medium  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  in  his  bequest. 
Augustus  Lowell  was  also,  in  his  own  person,  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  his  gifts  to  it, 
including  the  bequest  contained  in  his  will,  amounting  to 
$  1 20,000. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  man  of  great  business  sagacity,  pru- 
dence, and  foresight.  His  business  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence were  extensive,  his  judgments  well  considered,  and  for 
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the  most  part  sound.  If  he  sometimes  seemed  to  reach 
his  conclusions  quickly,  it  was  not  because  he  arrived  at 
them  hastily  or  by  any  snap  judgment,  but  rather  because 
the  matters  and  contingencies  on  which  he  was  called  to 
act  had  previou3ly  occurred  to  him  as  possibilities,  been 
carefully  and  deliberately  considered  beforehand  and  his 
conclusions  substantially  reached.  He  was  tenacious  of 
his  opinions,  able  and  earnest  in  advocating  or  defending 
them,  sometimes  perhaps  insisting  on  them  too  strenuously, 
and  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him,  or  conciliatory  in  his  manner  toward  them ; 
but,  if  he  were  voted  down,  though  he  were  not  convinced, 
he  at  once  accepted  the  result.  He  had  a  very  high  sense 
of  business  honor  and  propriety ;  and,  if  he  thought  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  he  never  hesitated  to  do  it 
because  it  was  disagreeable  or  seemed  to  be  harsh,  however 
painful  and  unpleasant  it  was  to  him  personally  to  under- 
take it. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  time  ripens  and  mel- 
lows. He  was  from  his  boyhood  a  person  of  strong 
feelings  and  affectionate  nature.  He  never  forgot  a  friend, 
and  the  intimates  of  his  childhood  were  the  friends  of  his 
latter  days.  He  had  by  inheritance  a  strong  love  of  horti- 
culture, and  found  one  of  his  great  pleasures  in  his  garden 
and  greenhouse ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  this  love  for 
flowers  was  a  distinctly  hereditary  taste.  His  great-grand- 
father. Judge  Lowell,  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  and  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Cambridge.  His  grandfather,  the 
distinguished  Federalist,  retired  from  the  bar  quite  early 
in  life,  and  was  much  absorbed  in  his  garden  and  flowers. 
His  father  had  the  same  tastes  and  interests,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  botanist.     After  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr. 
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Lowell  moved  to  Brookline,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  which  was  always  his 
home.  Here  he  died  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June, 
1900.     His  wife  had  died  some  years  previously. 

He  left  five  children, —  three  daughters  and  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institute,  and  one,  his  successor  as  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Lecture  Fund,  has  taken  hi&  father's  place  on  its  executive 
committee. 

Thornton  K.  Lothrop. 
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SILAS  WHITCOMB  HOLMAN 

CLASS  OF  '76,  M.  I.  T. 
{Died  April  I ^  igoo) 

Silas  Holman  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  I  have 
known.  He  had  a  keen  intellect;  a  strength  of  purpose 
that  triumphed  over  the  limitations  of  his  frail  body ;  a 
heroic,  steadfast,  and  cheerful  spirit,  undaunted  and  unim- 
bittered  by  keenest  misfortune ;  a  kindly,  gentle  nature ;  and 
a  pure  heart.  He  spent  the  twenty  best  years  of  his  life  in 
earnest  service  as  instructor  and  professpr  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  working  earnestly  to  in- 
culcate high  ideals,  enjoying  to.  a  remarkable  degree  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  students  and  of  all  his  associates. 
Such  as  he  had,  and  all  that,  he  had,  he  gave ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  well  will  npt  hesitate  to  name  him  among 
the  remarkable  benefactors  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

PERSONAL  RELATIONS 

He  was  born  in  the  pleasant  country  town  of  Harvard, 
Massachusetts,  January  2b,  1856.  His  father  was  Silas 
Whitcomb  Holman,  of  Harvard,  a  descendant  of  the  Whit- 
comb  and  Eveleth  families  of  Bolton  and  Stowe,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  these  old  Massachusetts  towns, 
one  of  his  ancestors  on  the  Eveleth  side  having  been  the 
earliest  settled  minister  in  Stowe.  His  mother  was  Anna 
Elizabeth  Homer,  of  Boston,  a  descendant  of  the  Homer 
and  Davis  families  of  that  city.  Silas  was  their  only  child. 
His  father  died  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  birth,  and  dur- 
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ing  his  infancy  his  mother  took  him  with  her  to  Cambridge 
to  live.  Left  thus  alone,  the  welfare  of  her  only  son  be- 
came her  main  thought.  The  son  responded  faithfully. 
The  mother  was  a  woman  of  charming  character,  and  from 
her  influence  and  from  this  mutual  devotion  came  much 
of  his  gentleness. 

Here  in  Cambridge  he  lived  and  passed  his  boyhood, 
attending  the  public  schools,  the  excellence  of  which  has 
always  been  noteworthy;  and  in  June,  1872,  he  had  com- 
pleted three  years  of  the  four  years'  course  of  the  Cam- 
bridge High  School.  He  then  determined  to  enter  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  gave  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion to  studious  preparation  and  entered  the  regular  course 
of  the  Institute  in  October,  1872,  thus  becoming  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1876.  With  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  1873  certain  new  regular  courses  of  study  were 
established,  one  of  these  being  the  course  in  physics ;  and 
for  this  our  friend  promptly  enrolled  himself. 

My  recollections  of  him  at  about  this  time  are  of  a  young 
man  of  slender  figure,  but  tall,  of  ordinary  muscular 
strength,  full  of  life,  enjoying  fim,  and  awake  to  all  that 
might  properly  interest  a  student.  Classes  at  the  Institute 
were  in  those  days  small  in  comparison  with  present  classes, 
but  '76  with  its  127  students  was  by  far  the  largest  class 
that  had  entered  up  to  that  time.  Crowded  accommoda- 
tions caused  a  very  thorough  weeding  out  and  the  financial 
panic  of  '73  forced  some  good  men  to  withdraw,  so  that 
only  42  of  its  members  continued  through  the  four  years 
as  regulars  and  received  their  degrees ;  but  this  was  still  a 
large  class  for  those  days,  and,  indeed,  not  until  ten  years 
more  had  passed  did  a  class  of  equal  numbers  enter  or 
graduate.  We  believe  this  large  class  had  its  fair  propor- 
tion of  bright  young  men,  and  among  them  Holman  was 
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easily  the  leader  in  the  class-room.  His  high  standing  and 
popularity  led  to  his  being  made  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Institute  Battalion  at  the  beginning  of  our  second  year,— r 
military  drill  in  those  days  was  continued  through  two  years 
of  the  course, —  and  by  the  time  class  organization  came 
*^  the  office  sought  the  man,"  and  his  quiet  popularity  com- 
pelled his  service  as  president  of  the  Class  Association. 
He  continued  president  of  our  Class  Association,  and  fore- 
most in  all  movements  for  kindling  and  continuing  a  strong 
fraternal  spirit  among  its  members,  for  eight  years,  until 
relieved  in  1883  at  his  own  very  urgent  request.  Through- 
out our  student  days  his  high  standards  of  thought  and  his 
hard  common  sense,  voiced  with  rare  tact,  were  potent 
forces  that  aided  in  establishing  public  opinion  among  the 
class  on  a  rational  and  wholesome  basis. 

So  soon  as  the  course  of  instruction  in  laboratory  work 
permitted  the  subject  of  his  investigations  to  follow  his 
natural  choice,  he  developed  a  special  interest  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat ;  and  to  the  last  this  field  of  research  was 
most  attractive  to  him,  and  in  it  he  did  original  work  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit.  His  graduating  thesis  was  on 
"  The  Atomic  Theory  as  applied  to  Gases,"  and  reported 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  viscosity.  This 
was  a  very  noteworthy  piece  of  scientific  work,  particu- 
larly so  for  an  undergraduate,  and  was  published,  with 
abridgment  of  some  parts  and  extension  of  others,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  1876,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  physicists 
abroad. 

In  the  vacation  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  joined 
with  his  classmates  Henck  and  the  lamented  Hollingsworth 
for  a  tramp  in  the  White  Mountains.  Struck  by  the  crude- 
ncss  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  best  maps  of  this  region 
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then  obtainable,  Mr.  Henck  extemporized  a  rude  plane- 
table,  and  set  to  work  at  each  summit  visited  to  lay  down 
the  azimuth  of  all  mountains  and  noteworthy  topographical 
features  visible  therefrom.  Holman  seconded  Henck's 
efforts  ably  in  this  work ;  while  Henck  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  matter,  gave  the  remainder  of  his 
vacation  to  prosecuting  the  work,  soon  interesting  Professor 
E.  C.  Pickering  and  others  in  a  way  that  subsequently  led 
directly  to  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  in  which  Holman  took  an  active  interest,  although 
prevented  by  his  lameness  from  joining  many  of  the  excur- 
sions. Among  his  published  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  club,  we  find  in  the  first  volume  oi  Appalachian  in  1876, 
"Notes  on  Two  New  Forms  of  Mountain  Barometer," 
and  in  its  third  volume,  in  1882,  "Notes  of  Hypsometric 
Measurements  of  Some  Points  about  Williamstown." 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  lameness  from  which 
our  friend  suffered  so  severely  for  years  first  developed  as 
the  result  of  an  overstraining  of  muscles  while  tramping  and 
mountain  climbing  on  this  trip ;  but  Henck  holds  that  the 
first  serious  trouble  began  with  an  over-exertion  in  seeing 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following 
year,  when  Holman  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  our 
Technology  Encampment  on  the  Campus  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Holman  himself  seldom  or  never  said 
anything  about  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  his  lameness,  but 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  manfully  struggled  to  keep  it 
in  the  background. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876,  with  the  opening  of  the  term 
following  his  graduation,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  in  Physics  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute ;  but 
his  lameness,  although  still  mainly  confined  to  one  knee, 
had  greatly  increased,  and   prevented  him  from  entering 
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upon  the  duties  of  the  position.  In  January,  1877,  he 
wrote  me  regretfully  of  this  delay,  and  stated  that  it  had 
then  held  him  back  six  months  from  work  which  he  longed 
to  undertake.  In  February,  1877,  still  on  crutches,  he 
sailed  for  the  Azore  Islands,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea 
voyage  and  the  change  would  bring  up  his  general  health, 
and  so  conquer  his  infirmity.  After  an  absence  of  six 
months  he  returned  much  improved,  although  not  entirely 
recovered,  but  by  December,  1877,  was  able  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

He  continued  giving  instruction  under  the  title  of 
Assistant  for  four  years,  and  then  received  appointment  as 
Instructor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  1880-81.  In 
the  fall  of  1 88 1,  which  is  a  noteworthy  date  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  General  Walker's  administration  as  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Holman  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  an  office  requiring  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  securing 
proper  subjects  for  presentation,  and  calling  for  considerable 
work  in  the  preparation  of  its  reports  and  proceedings  for 
publication.  He  continued  in  this  position  for  two  years, 
resigning  only  in  order  to  obtain  time  for  the  preparation 
of  a  course  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures  on  Heat,  given 
in  connection  with  Professor  Nichols. 

He  was  earnest  in  the  work  of  promoting  a  wider  spirit 
of  fraternity  through  the  Alumni  Association,  was  a  member 
of  its  Executive  Committee  from  1878  to  1882,  and  its 
vice-president  in  1882  and  1883.  The  foundation  of  the 
alumni  fund  was  directly  due  to  his  initiative,  and  he  was 
foremost  in  many  good  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  early  days. 

In  the  years  1880  to  1883  it  was  frequently  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  Holman  and  his  mother  at  their  home, 
where  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  note  the  relations  existing 
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between  them.  Deprived  as  he  was  of  his  father's  compan- 
ionship and  counsel,  his  mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
force  of  character  and  charm  of  manner,  came  to  be  his 
associate  in  study  and  work  to  an  unusual  degree ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  companionship  between  mother  and  son 
that  approached  the  ideal  so  closely.  While  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  Arts,  his  mother  attended  its  meet- 
ings and  prepared  many  of  the  abstracts  of  its  papers  for 
publication,  proud  to  share  in  her  son's  work  and  glad  to 
save  his  strength.  Her  sudden  death  in  December,  1883, 
came  to  him  with  a  shock  and  a  sadness  all  the  deeper  be- 
cause of  this  uncommon  devotion  and  unity  of  life. 

On  July  I,  1884,  he  married  Miss  Marie  O.  Glover,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Institute  class  of  1881.  Miss  Glover  had 
shown  rare  quality  as  a  student  and  excellent  skill  in 
research,  as  certain  of  her  essays  published  later  bear 
witness.  With  her  intellectual  vigor  there  was  no  abate- 
ment of  the  sweet  spirit  of  womanliness  and  domesticity, 
and  this  union  appeared  ideal.  For  a  few  brief  months 
the  merited  happiness  appeared  to  have  settled  over  all 
his  affairs;  but  this  was  cruelly  broken  on  May  5,  1885, 
by  her  death  after  a  very  brief  illness.  How  powerful  and 
sacred  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  her  singularly 
strong  and  gentle  character  continued  with  him  to  the 
end  is  known  only  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  has 
left  a  touching  record  of  it  in  almost  the  latest  words  that 
his  failing  strength  could  pen. 

Professor  Holman's  own  personality  was  of  the  rarest, 
most  inspiring  character  that  I  have  known;  and  I  have 
not  the  skill  in  words  to  portray  it,  or  make  its  peculiar 
quality  plain  to  one  who  has  not  known  him  personally 
long  and  well.      Alertness  with  patience,  gentleness  with 
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courage,  intellect  with  warm  sympathy,  hearty  merriment 
with  the  keen  conscience  of  a  Puritan,  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  mathematics  no  less  than  in  mechanics,  and  withal  de- 
lightfully human, —  it  is  by  this  personality  that  his  friends 
will  always  recall  him  rather  than  by  his  writings  or  his 
researches. 

WORK    AS    A    TEACHER 

As  already  stated.  Professor  Holman's  work  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Institute  began  in  December,  1877,  under  the  title 
of  "Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory."  He  continued 
in  active  work  in  the  laboratory  until  December,  1895, 
by  which  time  the  lameness,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
severely  much  of  the  time  for  nearly  twenty  years,  had  so 
progressed  that  he  could  no  longer  even  be  carried  to  his 
desk,  as  had  been  the  practice  for  some  time  before  he  gave 
up  attendance  in  the  class-room.  He  was  first  listed  as 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Catalogue  of  1882—83,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  in  1885,  Professor  of  Physics  in  1893,  ^^^ 
in  1897  Professor  Emeritus.  Meanwhile,  for  five  winters 
or  more,  he  also  gave  various  "  Lowell  Courses  "  to  even- 
ing classes  of  teachers  and  others. 

During  all  these  years  of  his  teaching  I  saw  and  heard 
much  of  Professor  Holman  and  of  his  work  from  two  quite 
different  points  of  view,— from  my  own  visits  to  him  in  his 
home  and  in  his  laboratory,  and  from  the  reports  that  came 
to  me  from  many  of  his  students,  several  of  whom  became 
employed  upon  the  works  with  which  I  was  connected, 
and. with  whom  "how  things  were  going  at  the  Insti- 
tute" was  always  an  interesting  topic.  The  uniformly 
earnest  terms  of  admiration  and  affection  with  which  all 
who  had  come  under  Professor  Holman's  teaching  spoke 
of  his  approachableness,  his  patience,  his  encouragement 
toward  thorough  work  and  honest  interpretation,  and  his 
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general  helpfulness,  were  very  remarkable.  An  illustration 
of  the  habit  which  contribute4  to  his  success  is  found  in 
the  testimony  of  a  student  who  had  been  called  before  him 
on  some  matter  of  discipline,  and  who  records  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Holman 
treated  him  as  a  gentleman  of  whom  he  had  a  request  to 
make,  not  as  an  offender. 

From  many  conversations  with  him  I  know  how  near 
and  dear  to  him  was  the  work  of  his  class-rooms,  how 
earnest  he  was  that  the  scientific  method  and  laboratory 
study  should  result  in  something  more  than  the  training 
of  the  eye  and  hand,  that  it  should  deepen  and  broaden 
the  foundations  of  character;  how  earnest  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  send  forth,  not  merely  facile  workers,  but  men 
of  uncompromising  integrity ;  that  the  student  should  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  thought  of  the  judge,  and  should 
scorn  the  one-sided  view  of  the  mere  advocate;  how 
earnest  that,  as  an  example  for  the  good  of  others,  the 
utmost  penalty  should  swiftly  be  visited  on  a  student  who 
should  be  guilty  of  dishonest  work;  that  the  student 
should  form  the  habit  of  setting  traps  to  catch  his  own 
unconscious  errors  of  observation ;  should  form  the  habit 
of  keeping  in  view  during  every  computation  the  limit  of 
precision  that  the  data  gave  and  the  purpose  required ;  and 
that  the  habit  should  be  formed,  in  carrying  on  every  piece 
of  research  work,  of  first  seeking  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  always  practising  true  economy  of  effort. 

It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  one  who 
appreciated  with  keener  conscience  the  high  office  of 
teacher. 

After  increasing  lameness  had  made  him  a  prisoner  in 
his  home,  he  continued  for  some  months  to  review  the 
notes  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  over  which  he  had  so 
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long  presided,  and  to  consult  regularly  with  his  associate 
teachers,  and  thus  to  shape  and  in  a  measure  direct  the 
work.  And  after  muscles  had  wasted  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  stand  or  sit  upright  and  joints  had  stiffened  and 
fingers  could  no  longer  hold  the  pen,  and,  most  cruel 
of  all,  eyesight  had  failed,  with  supreme  strength  of 
purpose,  and  even  with  profounder  intellectual  effort,  he 
threw  his  remaining  strength  into  a  remarkable  series  of 
scientific  essays,  and  into  two  books  with  which  he  sought 
to  round  out  and  finish  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

As  his  classmate  Greeley  said  in  announcing  his  death  to 
the  members  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Association,  "  Hol- 
man in  his  last  years  of  suffering  and  blindness  was  even  a 
greater  teacher  than  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  for  he 
taught  how  an  indomitable  soul  can  conquer  the  limitations 
of  a  poor,  weak  body." 

WORK    AS    AN    INVESTIGATOR 

Professor  Holman's  success  as  a  teacher  in  the  laboratory 
was  no  less  marked  than  his  success  as  an  original  investi- 
gator. His  love  and  enthusiasm  for  scientific  research 
were  reflected  in  his  teaching,  and  were  the  cause  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  his  students  for  scientific 
work. 

His  unusual  ability  as  an  investigator  manifested  itself 
while  he  was  still  a  student ;  and  his  first  contribution  to 
science,  "  On  the  Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Air,"  published  in  1876,  the  year  of  his  graduation,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  papers  on  the  same  subject  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1 876-1 886,  established  for  him  an 
international  reputation.  His  work  on  the  "  Viscosity  of 
Gases  "  remains  to-day  unsurpassed  for  its  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance.    Unfortunately,  the  demand  made  on  his  time  by  the 
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development  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  particularly  that 
of  Electrical  Measurements,  and  later  that  of  Heat  Meas- 
urements, prevented  his  devoting  but  little  of  his  own  time 
to  research  during  the  last  ten  years.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  direct  with  marked  success  many  of  the  theses  of 
students  in  physics  and  electrical  engineering,  as  a  number 
of  published  papers  testify.  Two  of  these  in  particular 
should  be  mentioned :  the  first  a  valuable  contribution  to 
high  temperature  thermometry  on  the  "  Boiling  Points  of 
Naphthalene,  Benzophenone,  and  Benzol  under  Controlled 
Pressures  with  Special  Reference  to  Thermometers,"  pub- 
lished with  W.  H.  Gleason  in  1888;  and  the  second  on 
"The  Melting  Points  of  Aluminium,  Silver,  Gold,  Copper, 
and  Platinum,"  published  with  R.  R.  Lawrence  and  L. 
Barr  in  1895.  The  latter  investigation  was  the  last  which 
Professor  Holman  was  able  to  direct  at  the  Institute.  In 
the  year  1895  ^^  ^^^^  presented  to  the  American  Academy 
a  group  of  valuable  papers  on  Calorimetry  and  Pyrometry, 
subjects  in  which  he  was  then  particularly  interested,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Heat  Laboratory. 

His  interest  in  scientific  work  never  once  flagged  even 
after  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  active  work  at  the  In- 
stitute ;  and  through  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Holman  and 
his  friends  he  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  much  of 
the  current  periodical  literature  of  his  beloved  science  up  to 
the  very  close  of  his  life. 

His  advice  was  always  eagerly  sought  and  much  appreci- 
ated by  his  colleagues,  especially  on  all  matters  connected 
with  investigations  going  on  in  the  laboratories ;  for  seldom 
was  a  difficulty  presented  to  him  for  which  he  could  not 
oflfer  some  valuable  suggestion. 
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AS    AN    AUTHOR 

Although  Professor  Holman  prepared  several  very  valu- 
able text-books  and  his  name  for  research  is  well  known 
among  scientific  men,  his  memory  and  influence  will  live 
chiefly  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  of  his  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  and  in  their  work.  The  desire  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  pupils,  to  his  associates,  and  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
lay  nearer  to  Holman's  heart  than  love  of  fame  or  gain ; 
and  so  his  publications,  many  of  which  are  of  profound 
scientific  merit,  were  nearly  all  of  them  but  incidents  in 
his  work  as  a  teacher.  While  there  comes  to  the  author 
of  important  researches  and  lucid  text-books  a  broader 
fame  than  to  him  who  teaches  by  personal  intercourse,  the 
mere  author  awakens  to  a  far  less  extent  those  higher  and 
deeper  forces  which  control  the  course  of  life- 

On  page  68  of  the  Register  of  Publications  published 
by  the  Alumni  Association  in  1893  are  given  the  titles  of 
twenty-two  scientific  papers  by  Professor  Holman,  and 
since  that  time  six  more  noteworthy  contributions  are  to  be 
added.  Almost  without  exception  these  relate  to  his  work 
in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  and  nearly  all  of  the  twenty- 
eight  publications  are  comprised  under  the  two  general 
topics :  first,  text-books  intended  for  use  with  his  students ; 
and,  second,  records  of  studies  in  precise  thermometry  and 
records  of  original  researches  into  the  effect  of  temperature 
upon  the  viscosity  of  various  gases. 

To  the  first  number  of  the  Technology  Review  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  ^^  contributed  a  remarkable  article  upon  "The 
Function  of  the  Laboratory,"  full  of  thought  and  dis- 
crimination, showing  the  broader  opportunities  in  certain 
directions  and  warning  against  the  dangers  of  certain 
popular  tendencies.     To  the  Technology  Sluarterly  he  made 
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frequent  valuable  contributions  during  these  later  years, 
also  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  all  of  them  papers  marked  by  profound 
technical  knowledge  and  great  skill  in  mathematical  analy- 
sis. He  had  in  contemplation  a  text-book  for  teachers  of 
physics  in  the  preparatory  schools,  addressed  to  teachers 
rather  than  pupils,  which  was  born  of  his  experience  with 
the  inadequate  preparation  of  students  entering  his  classes, 
but  which  he  did  not  finish.  He  left  also  several  un 
published  manuscripts  that  were  prepared  and  recorded  by 
dictation  in  those  days  of  pain  and  suffering  in  1898  and 
1899  in  which  a  less  heroic  man  would  not  have  attempted 
work.  One  of  these  papers,  which  he  modestly  withheld, 
perhaps  because  not  yet  finished  to  his  satisfaction,  is  en- 
titled "  Does  the  Engineering  Profession  underrate  its 
Value  as  a  Factor  for  Good  Government  ? "  and  is  so  full 
of  suggestive  thought  that  I  hope  it  may  find  a  place  in  the 
future  pages  of  the  Review. 

The  text-books  from  his  pen  are  not  ostentatious.  The 
first  was  entitled  "Physical  Laboratory  Notes,"  —  two 
small  volumes,  each  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  closely 
printed  in  small  type,  filled  with  notes  for  the  student  to 
use  in  studying  the  methods  of  the  various  physical  meas- 
urements in  the  fields  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  These 
books  are  full  of  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  best  meth- 
ods of  manipulation ;  upon  the  sources  of  error  to  be  guarded 
against ;  upon  devices  for  measuring  the  limit  of  uncertainty ; 
and  suggestions  of  methods  for  determining  the  mathemati- 
cal expression  of  the  law  of  variation,  from  the  values  ob- 
served in  experiment.  These  "  Notes  "  are  remarkable  for 
range  of  subjects  and  for  clearness  with  brevity ;  yet  they 
are  books  of  no  literary  pretension,  having  been  intended 
merely  for  use  of  the  author  and  his  assistants  as  memo- 
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randa  for  supplementing  their  oral  instruction  in  the  Physical 
Laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  were  as  yet  incomplete  along  many  lines  of  research 
work  followed  in  these  laboratories.  His  industry  in  the 
development  of  the  laboratories  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  these  "  Notes  "  passed  through  seven  editions  be- 
tween 1885  and  1895.  -^s  often  stated  by  Holman, 
"  These  notes  were  printed,  but  were  not  published."  Had 
his  life  and  strength  been  spared,  a  monumental  treatise 
along  this  line  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  his  pen. 
He  also  prepared  a  set  of  Lecture  Notes  on  Heat  in  18 86. 

His  third  book  was  a  volume  of  176  pages,  entitled 
"  Discussion  of  the  Precision  of  Measurements,"  published 
by  Wiley  in  1892.  This  book  was  the  outcome  of  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching  those  lessons  which  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  were  Holman's  special  mission,  and  it 
covered  a  field  in  which  his  good  influence  was  felt  with 
peculiar  force  in  the  after-work  of  all  his  students.  The 
lesson  of  this  book  was  to  distinguish  between  precision 
and  accuracy,  to  keep  the  margin  of  possible  error  in  meas- 
urement always  clearly  in  view,  to  set  traps  to  discover  the 
margin  of  error,  and  to  avoid  useless  places  of  decimals 
and  non-significant  figures,  and  to  save  the  waste  of  effort 
which  comes  from  straining  under  the  load  of  more  figures 
than  the  data  warrant  or  the  ultimate  result  requires.  This 
book  reflects  on  every  page  the  appreciation  which  the 
author  had  of  investigating  the  instrumental  and  experi- 
mental errors  involved  in  an  investigation  before  com- 
mencing the  research  itself;  and  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  discussions  of  this  kind  did  much  toward  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  the  laboratory  as  an  educational  force 
to  where  it  is  to-day. 

His    fourth  book  further  exemplified  the  lessons   that 
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I  have  described  above.  It  was  en  tided  "Computation 
Rules  and  Logarithms,"  a  book  of  about  120  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  in  1896.  Its  keynote  may  be  stated 
in  the  first  four  lines  of  his  preface,  namely :  — 

It  would  probably  be  within  safe  limits  to  assert  that  one-half  of  the  time 
spent  in  computations  is  wasted  through  the  use  of  an  excessive  number  of 
places  of  figures  and  through  failure  to  employ  logarithms. 

To  about  forty  pages,  forming  what,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  the  best  brief  treatise  that  exists  on  methods  of  computa- 
tion, is  added,  in  about  seventy-five  pages,  a  set  of  mathe- 
matical tables  arranged  and  selected  with  a  view  to  quickness 
of  use  and  to  the  degree  of  precision  required  in  ordinary  en- 
gineering computations,  consisting  of  powers,  roots,  recip- 
rocals, logs,  anti-logs,  and  trigonometric  functions  carried  to 
only  four  or  five  places  of  decimals,  but  sufficient  to  admit 
in  general  no  computation  error  greater  than  one-twentieth 
of  one  per  cent. 

His  fifth  and  last  book,  entitled  "  Matter,  Energy, 
Force,  and  Work,"  a  profound  yet  wonderfully  lucid  treat- 
ise on  the  fundamental  physical  concepts,  published  in 
1898  by  Macmillan,  was  prepared  while  the  author  was 
wasted  by  keen  physical  suffering  and  in  blindness;  but  no 
shadow  from  all  this  trouble  can  be  seen  on  his  work.  As 
I  turn  its  pages  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  clear-cut  state- 
ments and  its  broad,  firm  grasp  of  some  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  philosophy,  I  marvel  more  and  more  at  the 
keenness  of  intellectual  vision  and  the  strength  of  will  and 
purpose  that  under  such  limitations  and  discouragements 
produced  such  a  work.  He  wrote  the  book  to  continue 
the  teaching  that  he  could  no  longer  give  in  person,  because 
his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  from  his  earnest  conviction 
that  clear  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  physical  forces 
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were  essential  to  the  engineer  or  chemist  who  would  under- 
stand the  science  6f  his  profession  and  would  gain  that 
sharpness  of  intellectual  vision  that  may  clear  the  way  to 
further  progress. 

In  September,  1886,  when  health  had  in  a  great  measure 
returned  and  the  future  again  looked  bright,  he  married 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Newman  of  Falmouth,  Maine,  of  "  May- 
flower "  ancestry  and  kinswoman  of  many  who  have  led  the 
intellectual  life.  One  child,  Anna,  was  born  to  them  on 
July  II,  1892,  who  has  been  the  veritable  sunbeam  of  the 

* 

household  through  the  recent  weary  years.  Their  home 
was  first  at  Auburndale,  adjoining  the  home  of  his  class- 
mate. Professor  Lewis  M.  Norton ;  but  later,  as  lameness 
returned,  they  made  their  home  in  pleasant  Back  Bay 
apartments,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the  Institute 
and  accessible  to  the  calls  of  his  friends.  The  memories  of 
many  cheerful  yesterdays  crowd  around  the  picture  of  that 
home.  Their  summer  home  was  a  simple  artistic  cottage 
that  he  had  built  in  the  woods  and  under  the  pines  on  Bear 
Island,  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  He  had  chosen  its  location 
for  its  quiet,  secluded  beauty,  after  much  cruising  about  the 
lake,  and  found  the  summers  in  it  always  restful  and  refresh- 
ing. In  a  way  it  came  to  be  his  real  home  more  than  the 
city  domicile,  and  there  was  much  in  it  and  about  it  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

When  physical  helplessness  came  to  Professor  Holman, 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life,  a  wealth  of  unselfish 
devotion  was  given  by  his  noble  wife ;  and  to  her  little  less 
than  to  him  are  we  of  the  Institute  indebted  for  the  pro- 
found scientific  works  that  he  put  forth  in  these  later  years. 
Her  modesty  has  sought  to  hide  the  earnestness  and  extent 
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of  her  work ;  but  it  could  not  but  be  noted,  and  with  deep 
admiration,  by  the  intimate  friends.  She  was  at  once  the 
devoted  nurse,  the  guardian  of  his  strength,  his  intellectual 
companion,  his  amanuensis,  and  his  searcher  for  references 
and  authorities  in  English,  French,  and  German  scientific 
literature. 

In  the  later  years  they  made  their  home  in  Brookline,  in 
a  location  chosen  largely  for  quiet  and  for  accessibility  to 
friends.  I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory"  of  an  evening 
spent  at  this  home  two  years  ago,  at  about  the  time  his 
last  book  was  published.  Professor  Hale,  Professor  Good- 
win, and  I  were  calling.  Professor  Holman,  sadly  crippled 
and  wasted  from  rheumatic  arthritis,  sitting  in  blindness, 
bolstered  up  in  his  reclining  chair,  with  cheerful  voice,  quick 
question,  and  clear  replies,  discussed  with  Professor  Hale 
his  researches  in  astral  physics,  and  with  Professor  Good- 
win the  work  in  the  Technology  Laboratory  and  recent  re- 
searches on  incandescence.  By  sheer  force  of  cheerfulness 
he  made  his  visitors  forget  his  own  sad  plight.  Good- 
fellowship  and  soon  even  merriment  prevailed  at  times. 
Throughout  the  evening  so  skilfully  did  Holman  lead  and 
direct  the  conversation  that  not  a  word  of  commiseration 
for  himself  was  permitted  to  enter. 

I  venture  to  quote  from  a  recent  letter  of  one  of  Professor 
Holman's  distinguished  pupils.  Professor  George  E.  Hale, 
director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  A  hundred  others  would  echo  the  words  of  his 
first  paragraph. 

One  of  the  highest  privileges  I  enjoyed  at  the  Institute  was  my  associa- 
tion with  Professor  Holman  in  the  Physical  Laboratory.  His  contagious 
love  for  scientific  research,  his  clearness  of  view  and  of  expression,  and  his 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  his  pupils  were  dominant  qualities  which 
made  him  an  ideal  teacher  and  a  never-failing  source  of  inspiration. 
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His  most  important  contribution  to  the  Department  of  Physics  is  un- 
doubtedly his  course  on  the  precision  of  measurements,  the  influence  of 
which  is  certain  to  be  felt  in  every  progressive  physical  laboratory. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  last  conversation.  The  wise  decision  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Dr.  Pritchett  to  the  Presidency  had  not  yet  been 
made,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  concern  for  the  Institute's  future.  He 
felt  the  need  of  a  strong  leader  to  head  the  advance,  but,  assuming  that  such 
a  leader  could  be  found,  the  years  to  come  seemed  bright  with  promise. 
The  fullest  success,  he  believed,  will  be  attained  only  when  great  prominence 
is  given  to  advanced  work,  and  particularly  to  original  research  on  the  part  of 
both  Acuity  and  students.  In  spite  of  his  infirmity,  the  old  fire  was  in  his 
voice  as  he  gave  expression  to  the  hopes  he  had  so  long  been  cherishing. 
His  death  soon  followed ;  but  I  have  often  rejoiced  that  his  influence,  always 
powerful  for  good,  did  not  cease  with  his  retirement  from  the  Institute,  and 
still  remains  as  a  strong  incentive  to  further  progress. 

In  Holman's  brief  letter  to  the  North-western  Alumni 
Association  at  their  annual  dinner  held  in  Chicago  but  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  he  voiced  a  sentiment  on 
which  he  had  long  pondered,  and  which  I  feel  may  well 
be  taken  as  his  last  words  to  his  brother  Alumni.  I  there- 
fore give  this  letter  almost  entire :  — 

To  the  Members  of  the  North-western  Alumni  Association : 

In  response  to  your  kind  invitation,  I  gladly  send  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  to-night,  I  know  that  I  should 
find  myself  among  warm-hearted  and  loyal  friends,  among  friends  whose  fel- 
lowship is  a  privilege ;  men  with  red  blood  in  their  veins  ;  men  in  fidl  swirl 
of  active  life,  in  touch  vdth  events,  and  able  to  discern  their  trend.  To  you, 
as  friends  and  as  men  who  can  weigh  possibilities,  I  offer  with  enthusiasm  a 
thoughtful  toast :  — 

The  iDstttute  x  Grandly  conceived^  noUy  de- 
veloped, f oremoft  la  technological  edticatioo, 
— shall  it  not  also  be  foremost  io  science  ? 

True  technology  is  science  scientifically  applied.  Science  and  the  product 
of  scientific  investigadon  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  technology.  The  scien- 
tific method  is  the  brain  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  ardsan  skUl  is  the  brawn. 
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Should  not  science,  then,  work  side  by  side  with  technology  ?  Are  they  not 
two  lusty  sons  of  the  same  fostering  mother  ?  and  should  they  not,-—  nay, 
must  they  not, —  for  the  best  development  of  both,  grow  up  together  ? 

To  turn  from  figures  of  speech,  is  or  is  not  the  leading  technological  col- 
lege of  the  next  quarter-century  to  be  that  one  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
leading  sciendfic  centre  ?  Is  or  is  not  the  time  ripening  when  the  community, 
wisely  appealed  to,  will  generously  support  pure  science  and  research  as  well 
as  technological  invesdgadon  in  that  insdtudon  which  will  undertake  it  ?  Shall 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  be  that  Insdtudon  ? 

Silas  W.  Holman. 

I  can  close  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  our  good 
friend  no  better  than  by  repeating  his  own  words  of  a  few 
short  months  ago  with  which  he  began  his  delightful 
memoir  of  a  classmate :  — 

"  Of  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  man's  allotted  term  of  life  the  first 
score  brings  maturity  of  the  body,  the  second  that  of  mind,  and  from  the 
years  that  follow  should  rise  the  noblest  product  of  the  life.  For  him  these 
later  years  were  not  to  be  ;  and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  is  deep- 
ened by  our  keen  percepdon  of  their  promise,  by  the  high  character  and 
large  achievement  of  so  short  a  life." 

John  R.  Freeman,  *76. 
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INAUGURATION 

OF  HENRY   SMITH    PRITCHETT   AS    PRESIDENT   OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY 

October  24,  1900 

In  accordance  with  the  announcements  in  previous  num- 
bers of  the  Review,  inauguration  exercises  were  held  at 
Symphony  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  October  24.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  early  in  the  fall,  Dr. 
Williams  was  appointed  chief  marshal;  and  assignments 
were  made  for  the  separable  duties  of  preparing  the  pro- 
gramme and  arranging  for  music,  ushers,  guests,  etc.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  involved 
was  in  the  end  enormous,  but  that  unlimited  co-operation 
was  at  the  services  of  the  committee,  and  that  every  co- 
operator  felt  fully  repaid  by  the  intrinsic  success  of  the 
exercises  and  by  the  value  to  the  Institute  of  the  admirable 
effect  of  the  whole  upon  the  larger  public,  as  well  as  upon 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  school.  A  partial  list  of 
guests  assigned  places  on  the  platform  is  as  follows :  — 

Representatives  of  other  colleges :  Amherst  College, 
Professors  Todd  and  Grosvenor ;  Brown  University,  Pro- 
fessors Barus  and  Burnham  (M.  I.  T.  '90) ;  Boston  Univer- 
sity, President  Warren,  Professors  Huntington,  Coit,  and 
others;  Boston  College,  President  Read-Mullan ;  Colby 
College,  President  Butler;  Columbia  University,  Professor 
Hutton ;  Dartmouth  College,  President  Tucker,  Professors 
Eastman  and  Emery ;  Harvard  University,  President  Eliot, 
Professors  Pickering,  Norton,  Peirce,  Trowbridge,  Shaler, 
and  others ;  Holy  Cross  College,  President  Lehy ;  Lehigh 
University,  President  Drown ;  University  of  Iowa,  Profes- 
sor Russell ;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  President 
Goodell ;  Middlebury  College,  President  Brainerd ;  McGill 
University,  Professor  Bovey;  Rutgers  College,  Professor 
Chester ;  Smith  College,  President  Seelye ;  Trinity  College, 
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President  Smith,  Professor  Martin ;  Tufts  College,  Profes- 
sors Dolbear,  Fay,  and  others;  University  of  Vermont, 
Secretary  Doten ;  Washington  University,  Chancellor  Chap- 
lin ;  Williams  College,  Professor  Lefavour ;  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Director  Chittenden  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School ; 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
President  Washburn;  University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
Patterson  (M.  I.  T.  '88).  The  Franklin  Institute  was  repre- 
sented by  its  Secretary ;  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  by  Doctor  Kennelly. 

From  Washington  came  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Vanderlip;  Superintendent  Walcott,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey ;  Professor  Newcomb ;  Commis- 
sioner Harris,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  ;  Mr.  Tittman,  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  General 
Kimball,  of  the  Light-house  Board. 

Among  other  official  representatives  were.  Judge  Lowell, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court;  Governor  Crane; 
Chief  Justice  Holmes,  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court; 
Secretary  Hill,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  President 
Smith,  of  the  Senate ;  Speaker  Myers,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Mayor  Hart;  Mr.  Carter,  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Association;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Interesting  and  notable  messages  came  from  men  and 
institutions  too  remote  for  personal  representation. 

The  official  programme  of  the  exercises  was  as  follows :  — 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

Organ  Prelude Horatio  Parker. 

Invocation Right  Reverend  Wiluam  Lawrenci. 

Address,  on  behalf  of  Corporation,  Colonel  Thomas  Leonard  Livermorb. 
Address,  on  behalf  of  Faculty      .     .     .    Professor  James  Mason  Crafts. 

Address Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  G  minor  (Sebastian  Bach)  .  .  .  Horatio  Parker. 
Inaugural  Address President  Henrt  Smith  Prttchett. 
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Marshals  and  others  co-operating  were  as  follows :  Pro- 
fessor C.  Frank  Allen,  Captain  William  Baird,  Professor 
Arlo  Bates,  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham,  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Gardner,  Mr.  Walter  Humphreys,  Colonel  Frank  L.  Locke, 
Mr.  Ralph  R.  Lawrence,  Professor  William  H.  Lawrence, 
Professor  AUyne  L.  Merrill,  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Miller,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  F.  Miller,  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  Professor 
Dwight  Porter,  Professor  William  Z.  Riplev,  Professor 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Will- 
iam B.  Thurber,  Professor  Harry  W.  Tyler,  Mr.  Am- 
brose Walker.  The  aids  were  Mr.  Louis  Derr,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Fosdick,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fuller,  Dr.  Harry  M. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  George  L.  Hosmer,  Dr.  James  F.  Norris, 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  Mr.  Charles  M.  SpofFord,  Mr. 
Maurice  DeK.  Thompson,  Dr.  George  V.  Wendell,  Mr. 
Charles-E.  A.  Winslow ;  and  sixty  undergraduates  served 
as  ushers. 

The  reception  at  the  Rogers  Building  fitly  closed  the 
formal  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration. 

Most  of  the  guests  from  out  of  town  sought  early  trains, 
but  a  few  remained  for  pleasant  reunions  at  the  Technology 
Club  and  elsewhere. 

The  students,  whose  appearance  at  Symphony  Hall  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  afternoon,  devoted 
the  evening  to  a  torchlight  procession,  receiving  a  few  words 
of  greeting  in  passing  President  Pritchett's  house. 

Following  are  the  addresses :  — 

ADDRESS   ON   BEHALF   OF  THE   CORPORATION 

COLONEL    THOMAS    LEONARD    LIVERMORE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  learning  with  great  regret  the  wish  of  Presi- 
dent Crafts  to  relinquish  his  office,  found  themselves  facing 
the  grave  duty  of  choosing  a  successor  to  the  line  of  emi- 
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nent  men  who  had  sat  in  the  president's  chair.  The 
standard  which  they  had  set  was  a  high  one.  Under  their 
leadership  the  Institute  had  grown  into  a  complex  organiza- 
tion of  nearly  twelve  hundred  students  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  instructors,  from  the  modest  corps  of  twenty- 
five  students  and  five  professors  with  which  it  began  its  life 
in  1865  under  President  Rogers,  that  prophet  who  had  the 
imagination  to  conceive,  the  courage  to  project,  and  the 
genius  to  create  this  novel  institution  of  learning. 

The  wisdom  with  which  the  committee  should  act  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  numbers  alone.  They  did  not  for- 
get that  upon  their  choice  largely  depended  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  intangible  body  of  the  Institute,  consisting  of 
the  high  traditions,  the  love  of  truth,  the  habit  of  thorough- 
ness, the  enthusiasm  in  labor,  the  devotion  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  mankind,  the  esprit  de  corpSy  which  had  come 
into  being  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Institute. 

There  was  no  lack  of  nominees  for  the  office  worthy  of 
respectful  consideration,  but  there  was  one  whose  qualifica- 
tions were  pre-eminent  in  the  estimation  of  the  committee. 
Of  long  experience  as  an  instructor  in  science,  and  of  emi- 
nent repute  at  home  and  abroad  for  scientific  attainments 
and  work,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  demonstrated  his  profound  learning  together 
with  a  genius  for  organization  and  the  talent  for  wise  con- 
trol which  are  the  essentials  in  the  successful  administration 
of  great  colleges.  The  Executive  Committee  received  his 
acceptance  of  their  invitation  in  the  happy  confidence  that 
it  was  a  great  good  fortune  of  the  Institute. 

In  Massachusetts,  whose  material  prosperity  comes  so 
largely  from  manufacturing  products  out  of  materials  which 
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must  be  imported,  wide  and  persistent  technical  education 
is  essential  for  holding  this  prosperity  against  the  competi- 
tion which  is  sure  to  arise  in  those  regions  which  produce 
the  raw  materials ;  and  institutions  which  are  to  serve  this 
purpose  cannot  rely  upon  native  talent  alone.  They  must 
avoid  intellectual  inbreeding.  They  must  search  the  civi- 
lized world  for  the  best  instructors,  the  ablest  organizers, 
and  the  most  vigorous  and  wisest  administrators.  It  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  this  Institute  that  its  new 
President  comes  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
over  which  the  star  of  empire  stands  still.  It  brings  to 
Massachusetts  some  measure  of  a  not  unworthy  revenge 
for  the  allurement  to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West  of  so 
many  of  our  best  young  men.  If  it  shall  result  from  this 
event  that  more  of  the  young  men  of  the  West  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  Institute,  then,  in  taking  a  more  generous 
revenge  by  returning  them  to  their  homes  trained  in  our 
methods  and  filled  with  our  traditions,  we  shall  do  well  by 
our  country  and  not  ill  for  ourselves. 

And  now  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration formally  to  announce  the  appointment  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  of 
Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  it 
has  received  his  acceptance  to  the  office. 

He  has  our  sincere  welcome.  We  assure  him  of  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success,  and  we  promise  him  our  sup- 
port in  all  that  he  shall  do  to  hold  here  what  is  good  and 
to  improve  what  may  be  made  better. 
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ADDRESS   ON   BEHALF   OF  THE  FACULTY 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  MASON  CRAFTS 

I  address  you  not  as  ex-President,  for  that  title  removes 
me  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute ;  nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  ex-Presidents  are  illumined  by  X- 
rays  or  by  any  other  peculiar  light  in  their  visions  of  the  pres- 
ent or  in  their  retrospect  of  the  past.  But  a  mission  has  been 
confided  to  me,  as  an  old-time  professor  of  this  school,  as 
a  friend  and  companion  of  its  teachers,  and  as  one  who 
hopes  always  to  share  their  interests :  I  have  been  requested 
to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty ;  and  I  think  I 
shall  best  meet  their  wishes  by  laying  before  you  some 
description  of  the  position  now  occupied  by  men  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  experimental  science. 

Certainly,  no  general  declaration  of  views  or  principles 
is  necessary  on  behalf  of  college  professors.  These  men 
have  shown  themselves  abundantly  able  to  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  filling  our  monthly  magazines  with 
essays  upon  all  conceivable  subjects.  They  are  pre-eminent 
in  giving  to  political  questions  that  earnest  and  dispassion- 
ate study  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  citizen  of  a 
republic,  and  which  is  too  often  neglected  by  our  men  of 
business.  They  are  ever  more  and  more  gaining  the  pub- 
lic confidence  as  skilled  experts,  trained  to  search  out  the 
truth,  and  little  disposed  by  their  training  to  conceal  or  mis- 
represent it.  Their  abilities  and  usefulness  have  of  late 
years  been  recognized  by  statesmen;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  has  honored  itself  and  them  by  con- 
fiding to  them  some  of  its  most  important  missions,  diplo- 
matic and  administrative. 

On  the  other  side  the  seal  is  set  to  this  public  recogni- 
tion of  their  capacity  for  good  citizenship  by  the  enmity 
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which  they  excite  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  political 
workers,  who  are  loudly  telling  them  to  let  practical  aflairs 
alone,  to  go  back  to  their  libraries  and  their  class-rooms, 
and  there  to  pass  their  time  in  silent  and  harmless  medita- 
tion. If  these  gentlemen  had  their  own  way  in  all  things, 
they  would  condemn  the  professor  to  something  approach- 
ing that  Carthusian  retirement  described  by  Richard  de 
Devizes  in  his  story  of  the  third  crusade, —  the  same  chron- 
icle from  which  the  good  Sir  Walter  borrowed  a  part  of  the 
plot  of  "  The  Talisman."  The  chronicler  says  in  his  preface 
that  on  a  recent  visit  to  a  monastery  near  Winchester  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Carthusian  monks  were 
obliged  always  to  keep  open  the  door  of  their  cells,  to  sig- 
nify freedom  to  leave,  while  they  were  forbidden  by  their 
rules  to  put  more  than  one  foot  outside  the  door.  The 
only  choice  allowed  them  was  the  selection  of  the  foot 
which  they  might  wish  to  put  outside. 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  professor  is  not  a  practical  man, 
because  he  belongs  to  the  small  class  which  has  carried  its 
education  to  the  highest  limit,  we  bring  forward  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  school,  to  show  that  it  is  a  most  practical 
thing  to  enroll  one's  self  in  that  class  which  seeks  the  highest 
education.  It  is  an  investment  which  brings  in  the  quickest 
and  surest  return.  If  it  is  supposed  that  teachers  are 
chosen  in  this  class  from  the  men  who  are  least  enterpris- 
ing, this  is  also  a  mistake.  We  know  well  that,  at  least  in 
scientific  branches,  opportunities  are  not  wanting  to  leave 
teaching  for  business  careers  of  all  kinds  with  higher  pecun- 
iary rewards ;  and,  if  they  are  not  accepted,  it  is  because  the 
professor  loves  his  work. 

At  Cornell  University  many  years  ago  we  had  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  popular  misconception  (I  do  not  know  how 
generally  shared)  of  the  teacher's  position.     A  student  who 
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had  not  done  well  in  his  examinations  petitioned  the 
Faculty  to  be  granted  his  degree  because,  as  he  said,  "He 
only  wanted  to  learn  a  little,  just  to  teach  it."  It  is  need- 
less to  add  we  did  not  further  his  wishes,  nor  aid  him  to 
become  a  teacher  on  these  terms. 

But  teachers  need  eulogy  as  little  as  they  need  explana- 
tion. Wherever  their  pursuits,  as  historians,  economists, 
teachers  of  religion  or  of  art,  have  brought  their  researches 
and  conclusions  within  the  usual  current  of  men's  interest, 
they  have  been  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect. 
The  audience,  however,  becomes  very  small  when  facts  and 
theories  are  presented  which  have  no  relation  to  the  deal- 
ings of  man  with  man  or  which  do  not  point  to  man's 
immediate  or  future  destiny.  In  other  words,  the  aims, 
purposes,  and  interests  of  the  strictly  experimental  sciences, 
are  little  understood  and  little  appreciated  by  the  general 
public;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  these  sciences  which  have 
made  the  most  striking  progress  in  this  scientific  age,  and 
which  have  helped  all  other  efforts  of  human  thought 
to  whatever  authority  they  may  have  attained  through 
habits  of  exactitude,  honesty,  and  investigating  skill. 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  your  presence  here,  which  be- 
tokens an  interest  in  a  scientific  enterprise,  in  order  to 
bespeak  your  attention  to  some  features  of  our  work  which 
seem  insufficiently  known  to  the  public  at  large.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  this  subject  because  I  understand  that 
the  educational  work  of  schools  of  applied  science  and  their 
relations  with  the  industrial  world  are  to  be  fully  set  forth 
by  another  speaker. 

We  who  are  pursuing  Engineering,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  etc.,  would  like  to  have  you  take  the  same  pro- 
found and  critical  interest  in  our  work  which  you  are  will- 
ing to  give  to  ethical  or  artistic  subjects.     We  think  that 
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you  are  interested  in  our  results,  but  not  in  our  methods. 
You  have  ever  before  you  splendid  and  admirable  achieve- 
ments visible  in  the  bridges  which  span  our  rivers,  the ' 
steamers  which  cross  the  ocean,  the  railroads,  the  telegraphs 
and  telephones  which  bring  man  nearer  to  man,  the  sani- 
tary engineering  which  gives  health  to  our  cities,  and  the 
iron  furnace  which  supplies  the  material  for  all  these  works. 
You  use  them,  you  wonder  at  them  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  then  custom  makes  them  as  expected  as  the  rain  or 
sunshine ;  and  you  expend  little  gratitude  on  those  ingen- 
ious men  who  are  fulfilling  your  most  extravagant  wishes 
with  a  prodigality  never  dreamed  of  by  an  Arabian  magi- 
cian. Your  imagination  never  stretches  out  to  a  full  con- 
ception of  the  effort  and  courage  which  have  gone  into 
these  inventions,  and  still  more  into  the  good  discipline  of 
the  army  of  workers  who  have  elaborated  the  great  system 
of  organized  scientific  thought  by  which  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  each  man  may  pile  his  contribu- 
tion upon  a  sure  foundation  and  the  next  comer  may  add  his 
block  to  the  edifice  without  one  fault  of  construction  or  ill- 
adapted  piece. 

You  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  geologists  because  their 
story  is  simple  as  it  is  magnificent  in  its  description  of  the 
grinding  of  the  Lord's  slow  mill,  but  perhaps  you  have  been 
most  interested  by  the  theology  which  you  hung  upon 
geological  data.  Biology,  the  science  of  life,  in  all  its 
branches  has  its  living  attraction  for  you ;  but  here  also  you 
have  got  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  more 
theology  than  science  ever  put  into  it. 

When  we  have  only  to  tell  you  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  your  interest  Jessens,  and  you  turn  with 
a  much  more  kindly  ear  to  the  story  of  man's  doings ;  and 
yet  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  better  scientific  knowledge 
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lies  in  the  treatment  of  inanimate  matter.  Things  are  sim- 
pler to  handle  than  living  beings,  and  the  rules  of  proced- 
ure which  we  learn  from  them  stand  us  in  good  stead  when 
we  approach  the  more  complicated  investigations  concern- 
ing beings  animated  with  life  and  concerning  man  himself. 

You  have  not  yet  disabused  your  minds  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  man  is  the  only  worthy 
study  for  man.  We  can  see  in  the  modern  world  some 
traces  of  the  charming  classical  instinct  which  rejected  bare 
facts  and  translated  them  into  myths.  The  first  observa- 
tions in  astronomy  were  made  by  some  keen-eyed  shep- 
herd, who  watched  the  phases  of  the  moon  as  he  tended 
his  flocks  by  night.  The  gossips  of  the  day  used  his  con- 
fessions to  steal  away  the  reputations  of  the  shepherd  and 
of  a  goddess,  and  the  poets  have  transfigured  the  story 
into  the  loves  of  Diana  and  Endymion. 

An  astronomer  can  nowadays  stay  up  late  at  night  with- 
out losing  his  reputation ;  but  what  poet  shall  tell  us  of  his 
sublime  conversation  with  those  solemn  orbs  "that  utter 
forth  a  glorious  voice  "  and  give  us  a  legend  as  lasting  as 
the  human  race  ? 

The  outlook  in  this  direction  is  even  less  encouraging 
now  than  formerly.  Milton,  while  in  Italy,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  visit  Galileo.  His  poetry  is  full  of  allusions  to 
the  Galilean  philosophy.  He  perfectly  appreciates  the 
beauty  of  the  mathematical  measurements  which  fix  the 
stars  in  their  orbits.  He  finds  the  system  more  picturesque 
than  Ptolemy's  heaven  of  brass,  which  he  pithily  and  some- 
what disdainfully  describes  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  :  — 

**  With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  certain  poets  and  the  men  of 
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literature  were  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  the  day, 
and  would  have  felt  shame  at  not  knowing  it,  till  knowledge 
and  poetry  culminated  in  Goethe,  who  knew  all  things  and 
was  a  successful  scientific  investigator  as  well  as  a  poet. 

A  decided  step  backward  has  been  taken  in  this  century. 
Wordsworth  held  it  to  be  his  mission  to  bring  all  things 
within  the  scope  of  poetry,  to  grasp  the  highest  and  stoop 
to  the  humblest, —  so  humble  that  Taine,  the  great  French 
critic,  says  that  he  might  as  well  have  drawn  a  moral  lesson 
from  an  old  tooth-brush.  Like  all  country  gentlemen,  he 
held  himself  to  be  a  statesman,  and  his  meditations  made 
him  a  philosopher ;  and  yet  this  all-embracing  poet  omitted 
science  from  the  scope  of  his  work,  while  science  was  the 
chief  factor  that  was  changing  the  current  of  men's  thoughts. 
Shelley  tried  his  hand  at  it  occasionally,  but  his  iscience  was 
very  erratic ;  while  the  few  lines  which  Tennyson  has  given 
to  scientific  conceptions  are  such  excellent  models  of  the 
terse  beauty  of  perfectly  accurate  statements  that  we  wish 
that  they  had  been  more  frequent.  He  is  capable,  how- 
ever, of  sometimes  treating  us  unkindly,  as  when  he  makes 
the  lover  of  Maud  say :  — 

"  The  man  of  science  is  fonder  of  gloiy^  and  vain,  • 

An  eye  well  practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded  and  poor." 

But  the  next  two  lines  are  equally  unkind  to  poets :  — 

"  The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirled  into  folly  and  vice. 
I  would  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a  temperate  brain." 

The  complication  of  scientific  facts  and  theories  is  cer- 
tainly an  obstacle  to  their  popular  presentation;  for  that 
which  makes  the  deepest  impression  is  the  sublime  treat- 
ment of  some  very  simple  idea,  and  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  invention  of  the  form  of  presentation  may  be  quite 
as  worthy  of  praise  as  the  discovery  of  a  hew  idea.     To  use 
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a  scientific  phrase,  energy  is  imparted  to  one  of  our  plain 
thoughts  when  it  returns  to  us  after  it  has  received  an  im- 
petus from  the  mind  of  genius  and  has  been  set  to  the 
music  of  beautiful  words.  We  have  all  seen  sunrises ;  but 
who  before  Shelley  ever  saw 

"  The  sanguine  ran  rise  with  meteor  eyes 
And  burning  plumes  outspread  "  ? 

The  request  which  we  make  to  men  of  letters  is  that 
they  shall  imitate  their  great  predecessors,  and  shall  make 
themselves  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  most  honest, 
the  clearest,  the  most  fruitftil  movement  of  human  thought. 
The  material  is  ready  for  their  use,  and  it  does  not  seem 
unattractive  for  literary  treatment.  Let  me  cite  in  example 
of  such  treatment  a  phrase  from  Tyndall :  "  I  believe  my 
thoughts  lay  incipient  in  a  burning  cloud." 

Nor  does  the  present  moment  seem  unpropitious  for 
proffering  such  a  request ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
after  passing  through  the  complications  of  research,  we  are 
nearing  a  period  of  more  general  conclusions.  The  great, 
simplifying  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Newton  tended 
doubtless  to  make  the  philosophy  of  their  time  popular ; 
and  now  again  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  new  outburst 
of  popular  interest  may  follow  if  a  capital  discovery  is 
made  regarding  the  law  of  the  attractions  of  the  molecules. 
Some  formula  simple  as  that  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
would  explain  and  harmonize  all  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  Until  the  master  mind  has  uttered  itself,  we  do 
not  know  whether  our  collection  of  knowledge  is  already 
sufficient  or  whether  some  new  path  must  be  struck  out ; 
but  the  light  is  growing  and  we  are  walking  in  hope,  be- 
lieving that  the  dawn  is  nigh. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  we  do  not  insist  upon,  always 
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having  poets  for  our  interpreters,  and  I  feel  safer  in  step- 
ping from  the  cloudy  splendors  of  poetic  regions  upon  the 
firm  ground  of  prose ;  but  even  scientific  prose  need  not  be 
dull,  and  here  in  a  notable  way  the  true  and  simple  story 
of  an  achievement  is  more  picturesque  than  the  legend 
which  may  grow  up  about  it. 

Many  persons  will  tell  you  promptly  that  Newton  dis- 
covered the  attraction  of  gravitation  by  watching  and  medi- 
tating upon  the  filing  apple ;  and  it  may  surprise  you  to 
learn  that  the  most  stately  and  least  scientific  of  kings, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  gave  Newton  more  aid  than  did  the 
apple-tree  in  making  his  great  discovery.  Although  the 
dates  are  uncertain  and  the  documents  imperfect,  the  best 
accredited  story  is  a  dramatic  one,  and  illustrates  at  the 
same  time  the  scrupulous  patience  and  the  burning  enthu- 
siasm of  the  man  of  science.  After  Newton  had  concluded 
that  the  attractions  of  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  masses 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  would  explain 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  system,  he  tested  his  theory 
by  calculating  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  The  dimensions  of 
the  earth  entered  into  the  calculation ;  and,  using  the  old 
measures  which  gave  about  sixty  miles  to  the  degree,  the 
result  showed  an  error  of  about  one-eighth  in  the  calculated 
orbit.  He  could  not  publish  a  thing  which  was  not  sus- 
tained by  facts;  and  for  seventeen  long  years  he  laid  it 
aside,  waiting  for  its  vindication  by  truer  knowledge. 
About  1682  he  went  up  to  London,  and  heard  at  the  Royal 
Society  that  Picard  had  published  a  new  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  earth's  circumference,  ordered  by  the  French 
king,  and  found  sixty-nine  miles  to  the  degree.  He  hastened 
back  to  Cambridge  to  use  the  new  figure  in  his  calculations, 
which  went  on  late  into  the  night ;  and  at  last,  as  the  result 
seemed  to  approach  exactly  to  the  true  orbit,  Newton  grew 
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so  excited  that  his  trembling  hands  could  not  hold  the 
pencil,  and  he  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  friend  to  complete 
the  sum. 

We  have  seen  in  our  day  a  more  tangible,  but  not  more 
dramatic  instance  of  the  coincidence  of  calculations  with 
practice.  The  first  great  mountain  tunnel  through  the 
Mont  Cenis  was  begun  at  both  ends.  The  workmen  in 
France  began  to  hear  the  sound  of  tools  on  the  Italian 
side.  The  drills  had  been  directed  by  triangulations 
carried  over  rough  mountain  sides,  and  a  failure  of  a  few 
feet  in  ten  miles  meant  disaster  for  the  contractor.  When 
at  last  the  drill-holes  were  pushed  through  and  coincided, 
so  that  hands  were  shaken  between  two  kingdoms,  the 
anxious  work  of  the  contractor  received  its  crown,  and  a 
shout  of  applause  went  up  throughout  the  world. 

The  newspapers  frequently  give  us  true  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  science,  and  there  is  no  need  to  bespeak  the 
attention  of  the  press  for  scientific  events.  The  editors  of 
daily  papers  seem  much  inclined  to  view  industrial  achieve- 
ments with  strong  interest,  and  they  are  often  at  consider- 
able pains  to  get  reports  of  them  quickly  and  at  first  hand ; 
and  I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  reporter's  skill  that  he  usually  states 
scientific  propositions  correctly,  even  although  he  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  language  and  methods  of  science.  But 
the  note-books  of  reporters  need  more  editing ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  conversations  with  sanguine  inventors  and 
promoters,  who  tell  not  what  they  have  done,  but  what  they 
hope  to  do,  should  be  allowed  an  equal  place  in  the 
columns  of  scientific  news  with  the  accounts  of  things  accom- 
plished. The  reader  confuses  the  two  classes,  and  involves 
them  both  in  his  very  reasonable  doubts. 

The  technical  journals  are  well  informed  and  are  quite 
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capable  of  criticising  pretensions  to  new  inventions ;  and  they 
offer  an  excellent  and  well-digested  source  of  scientific  in- 
formation, so  that  the  reader  need  not  go  to  the  fountain- 
head —  a  somewhat  dry  fountain — in  the  journals  of 
learned  societies. 

While  speaking  of  our  friends  the  newspapers,  it  is  fit- 
ting to  thank  them  for  their  good  offices  in  making  educa- 
tional work  so  well  known ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  one  of 
the  channels  by  which  aid  is  brought  to  us. 

We  are  always  poor,  although  last  year  thirty-three 
millions  of  dollars  were  given  by  private  individuals  to 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United 
States.  This  great  sum  came  through  strangely  diverse 
channels,  and  the  heads  of  our  best  institutions  will  testify 
that  little  of  it  came  by  begging. 

The  largest  gifts,  measured  by  millions,  came  fi-om 
patrons  of  universities  who  had  long  been  interested  in  them, 
and  who  knew  when  and  how  to  give ;  but  very  large  sums, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  came  from  most  unex- 
pected sources,  without  solicitation,  as  the  result  of  the  well- 
considered  charity  of  the  donor,  and  were  a  testimonial  to 
the  public  good  reputation  of  the  schools. 

Very  frequently  these  large  and  spontaneous  gifts  were 
not  fi-om  scholars,  but  from  men  who  spent  their  money  to 
educate  other  men's  children,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
had  not  received  a  liberal  training,  and  they  knew  so  well 
the  painful  effort  entailed  by  the  want. 

This  care  of  our  institutions  by  private  individuals  is  a 
very  republican  proceeding,  and  the  best  men  in  the  State 
are  willing  to  add  to  pecuniary  donations  the  very  great 
gift  of  their  active  and  faithful  services. 

It  may  be  that  this  practice  in  higher  education  has  sug- 
gested to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  the  policy 
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which  works  so  well,  of  securing  the  services  of  business 
men  who  would  be  unwilling  to  take  other  offices,  but  who 
are  willing  to  care  for  our  parks  and  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  great  public  works. 

The  men  who  form  the  corporations  and  executive  com- 
mittees of  our  institutions  are  in  very  closest  touch  with 
the  most  active  and  public-spirited  class  in  the  community. 
They  bring  to  bear  upon  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
the  shaping  of  educational  policy  the  shrewdest  business 
talents  and  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  time,  and 
the  results  in  economy  and  enterprise  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  the  treatment  which  the  educational  problem  re- 
ceives from  the  hands  of  the  trained  officials  of  Europe. 
We  must  not  let  our  success,  however,  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  still  much  to  learn  from  the  older  system. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  in  this  place  a  few  words  of 
affisctionate  remembrance  concerning  one  public-spirited  citi- 
zen whose  loss  we  all  deplore  this  day. 

Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  was  not  only  closely  connected  with 
the  Institute  as  one  of  the  members  of  our  Executive 
Committee  since  its  foundation,  but  he  was  also  in  close 
relation  with  the  Faculty  as  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Fund, 
which,  besides  the  more  popular  lectures,  provides  each 
year  for  twenty  separate  series  of  free  lectures  upon  science, 
which  have  been  given  by  members  of  our  instructing  staff 
chosen  by  Mr.  Lowell.  He  was  a  man  courageous,  active, 
and  conscientious,  taking  the  performance  of  duty  and 
sometimes  the  unpleasant  side  of  duty,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Upholding  an  honorable  family  tradition  with 
singular  energy  and  industry,  he  devoted  himself  as  few 
private  individuals  have  done  to  the  careful  study  of  edu- 
cational questions  both  in  connection  with  our  own  prob- 
lems and  with  the  difficult  work  of  providing  sound  and 
entertaining  matter  for  popular  lectures. 
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Faithful  and  persistent  in  his  friendships^  quickly  decided 
and  tenacious  in  his  opinions,  Augustus  Lowell  lived  and 
died  a  man  of  mark  in  the  community. 

As  my  mission  is  to  speak  for  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  teachers,  consideration  for  their  modesty  re- 
stricts me  in  what  I  can  say  of  them.  I  cannot  follow 
them  as  far  as  I  could  wish  into  the  class-room,  nor  dwell 
upon  their  comradeship  with  the  students,  their  endeavor 
to  form  character  and  to  build  up  that  knowledge  which  is 
power;  but  I  will  allow  myself  to  say  one  thing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  character-making  qualities  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  that  such  work  can  be  done,  and  well 
done,  outside  of  the  class-room  of  ethics  or  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  even  without  the  aid  of  the  cricket  or  the  football 
field. 

First,  in  any  system  of  education  in  art  and  science  by 
means  of  work  in  drawing-rooms  and  laboratories,  a  large 
number  of  teachers  must  necessarily  be  employed  for  a 
given  number  of  scholars ;  and  this  requirement  is  adding 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  education  in  applied  science, 
which  is  very  different  from  education  by  lectures. 

A  close  companionship  is  the  result,  and,  with  the  class 
of  students  who  come  to  us,  an  eager  desire  for  acquisition, 
an  early  and  clear  conception  of  the  goal  aimed  at,  and  the 
prevailing  conviction  that  a  man  would  better  work  in 
school  in  the  same  way  that  he  will  have  to  work  after- 
ward—  all  these  things  lead  to  little  necessity  for  spurring 
on  or  for  restraint  of  discipline,  and  open  the  field  to  the 
best  influences  that  a  teacher  can  bring  to  bear  upon  a 
student. 

These  influences  naturally  depend  upon  character  and 
close  intercourse.  But  what  I  wish  particularly  to  say  is, 
that  in  a  school  of  applied  science  a  third  element  is  po- 
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tent,  perhaps  most  potent,  in  its  effects  upon  character ;  and 
that  is  the  obligatory  truthfulness  of  scientific  work.  We 
have  no  use  for  lying  or  any  misrepresentation ;  and,  more 
than  that,  our  chief  endeavor  is  to  learn  the  difficult  art  of 
seeing  and  proclaiming  the  exact  truth  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  consequences. 

Doctrines,  selected,  interpreted,  and  modified  according  to 
their  supposed  consequences,  are  good  for  campaigning  pur- 
poses, but  are  not  admitted  in  scientific  reasoning ;  and  they 
are  very  apt,  in  the  end,  to  become  false  doctrines. 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  straightforward  life  that  is  led  by 
a  scientific  investigator  and  teacher;  and  the  young  man 
who  passes  four  years  beside  him,  who  catches  his  spirit, 
and  who  honesdy  and  earnestiy  tries  to  learn  his  modes  of 
work,  is  under  very  good  influences. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  occupations  described  lead  to 
harmonious  working,  and  we  can  assure  the  newly-elected 
President  that  he  will  enter  into  a  house  in  order. 

You,  sir,  have  from  the  Faculty  the  same  hearty  greeting 
that  has  been  offered  to  you  by  the  government  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

They  welcome  you  as  a  man  who  has  trod  the  same  path 
as  themselves,  who  knows  the  joys  of  discovery,  or  even  of 
unsuccessful  research,  as  well  as  its  disappointments  and 
long-sustained  efforts. 

They  welcome  you  as  a  teacher  familiar  with  the  great 
responsibilities  of  that  high  office  and  of  its  precious  op- 
portunities for  meeting  young  men  at  the  time  when  they 
are  forming  their  ideals  of  life. 

You  will  meet  with  the  great  body  of  the  Alumni,  and 
oftentimes  you  will  hear  some  word  of  gratitude,  and  a 
man  will  tell  you  how  he  has  walked  in  the  way  pointed  out 
to  him  here :  — 
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"  The  happy  warrior  .  .  .  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought." 

I  am  very  confident  when  I  predict  for  you,  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  epoch  of  your  life,  an  agreeable  situation ; 
for  I  speak  from  my  own  recent  experience  of  a  short  term 
in  the  same  office. 

You  will  receive  from  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Faculty  judicious  support  and  judicious  opposition,  and 
both  one  and  the  other  will  be  frank  and  friendly. 

I  fancy  that  in  the  high  governmental  position  which 
you  have  quitted  conditions  may  have  been  more  compli- 
cated. Here,  at  least,  they  are  very  simple;  and,  while 
walking  along  the  same  straight  road  with  the  Faculty  and 
teachers  of  this  school,  I  predict  for  you  precious  oppor- 
tunities for  companionship  and  friendship,  and  I  can  wish 
you  no  better  wish  than  that  you  should  repeat  the  ex- 
perience to  which  I  look  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 


ADDRESS 

HONORABLE    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 

I  feel  much  honored  in  being  permitted  to  take  part  in 
these  inaugural  cerenionies.  It  is  a  privilege  which  I  highly 
appreciate,  and  which  gratifies  me  both  on  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds.  I  am  glad  to  share  in  this  occasion,  so 
important  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  in  which,  in 
common  with  all  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  I  feel  so  much 
pride.  It  is  a  personal  gratification  also  to  escape  for  a 
moment  from  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  a  political  campaign, 
where  there  is  much  distortion  of  facts,  into  the  cool,  calm 
atmosphere  of  science  and  learning.     Pleasant,  too,  is  it  for 
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the  much  criticised  to  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  some  of  his  critics,  for  the  often  lectured  to  stand  for 
a  moment  in  the  place  of  the  lecturer. 

The  act  which  you  perform  to-day  is  one  of  grave  im- 
portance, and  it  is  the  significance  of  that  act  which  I  would 
fain  make  the  theme  of  the  few  words  I  shall  say.  You 
are  about  to  inaugurate  formally  a  new  President  of  the 
Institute.  Very  fortunate  is  that  man  to  whom  it  is  thus 
given  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution  of  learning ; 
for  to  him  have  come  those  things  which  are  most  to  be  de- 
sired by  strong  men, — work  worth  doing  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  is  a  builder :  he  is  shaping  the  unknown  future. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this,  for  it  is  far  better  to  create 
than  to  destroy.  To  him  is  confided  in  part  the  young  life 
of  the  country.  Presidents  and  professors  grow  old  and 
pass  away,  the  catalogue  lengthens,  and  great  names  shine 
out  upon  it  as  the  stars  begin  to  burn  in  the  heavens  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  history  and  traditions  gather  as  the 
years  flit  past,  the  walls  of  the  buildings  grow  gray  and 
mellow  beneath  the  touch  of  time ;  but  the  college  itself 
is  ever  young.  Eternal  youth  is  always  there,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  come  and  go.  To  the  president  of  the 
college  or  the  institute  falls  the  task  of  moulding  and 
leading  all  these  young  lives  marching  along  in  unending 
procession.  He  is  their  chief,  their  leader,  their  captain. 
It  is  a  responsibility  as  noble  as  it  is  great.  Napoleon  said, 
"  I  have  no  bad  regiments :  I  have  some  bad  colonels  " ; 
and,  as  a  bad  colonel  ruins  a  regiment,  so  a  bad  president 
can  turn  awry  the  whole  life  of  a  college,  and  thus  affect 
for  ill  the  future  of  his  country. 

In  some  respects  the  duties  of  the  head  of  any  great 
institution  of  learning  have  changed  with  the  vast  growth 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.     He  is  no  longer  primarily 
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a  preacher  or  an  instructor.     He  must  be,  first  of  all,  a 
leader  of  men  and  an  administrator.     He  no  longer  is  him- 
self a  teacher ;  but  he  must,  like  Bacon,  take  all  learning 
for  his  province,  and  provide  that  in  every  branch  and  in 
every  department  there  shall  be  the  best  teaching  and  the 
most  skilled  masters.     In  another  respect,  and  that  the 
most   important,  the  highest   duty  of  the   instructor   of 
youth  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  always  been,  and  falls  alike 
upon  all  who  teach,  from  the  schoolmaster  among  his  boys 
to  the  chief  of  the  great  university.     This  highest  duty 
is  not  easy  to  define.     No  laws  prescribe  it,  no  formulas 
explain  it.     It  is  the  influence  which  the  chief  exerts,  the 
tone  he  gives,  the  spirit  he  inspires,  the  impression  he 
makes.     Vague  as  it  is,  however,  it  carries  with  it  in  its  ful- 
filment all  the  diflPerence  between  success  and  failure.     Im- 
palpable and  unseen,  it  is  yet  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  a 
college  as  the  air  of  heaven  is  to  our  physical  life.     The 
powerful  rhyme  of  the  poet  outlasts  the  gilded  monument 
of  princes,    habits    of  thought   endure    through    centuries 
which  sweep  away  the  mightiest  buildings  raised  by  men ; 
and  so  the  personal  influence  of  the  leader  is  felt  through- 
out the  lives  of  those  whom  he  has  led  in  the  first  flush  of 
their  youth. 

"  There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered  then 
You  may  hear  to-day  in  a  hundred  men." 

That  which  is  beyond  the  ken  of  book-lore  or  micro- 
scope lies  in  the  personal  influence  of  the  commander.  The 
soldiers  may  be  all  equally  well  drilled,  they  may  be  armed 
and  uniformed  alike,  of  the  same  quality  of  blood  and  race 
and  courage ;  and  yet  one  regiment  will  cast  itself  into  the 
imminent  and  deadly  breach,  carrying  all  before  it  in  a  vic- 
torious charge,  while  another  loiters  and  hesitates.     There 
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are  no  bad  regiments :  there  are  some  bad  colonels.  From 
a  college  or  an  institute  students  may  go  forth  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  their  time  and  country,  ready  and  eager  for 
battle,  the  light  of  hope  and  victory  in  their  eyes,  or  they 
may  come  out  into  the  world's  strife  doubters,  critics, 
scoffers,  fault-finders,  fit  only  to  linger  in  the  plain  while 
their  comrades  scale  the  heights.  It  is  not  the  winning  or 
the  losing  that  is  important,  but  fighting  the  good  fight  in 
the  great  world  of  action.  The  men  who  have  caught  the 
inspiration  of  the  real  leader  may  plant  their  flag  upon  the 
ramparts  or  they  may  let 

"  The  victors  when  they  come, 
When  the  Forts  of  Folly  fall. 
Find  their  bodies  at  the  wall.*' 

In  either  event  the  world  is  better  for  their  having  lived 
in  it ;  and  as  for  the  other  sort,  who  never  charge  at  all,  but 
merely  know  how  the  charge  ought  to  have  been  made,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  have  lived  or  not. 

What,  then,  are  the  vital  qualifications  for  the  leaders  of 
American  youth  ?  They  are  four,  I  think, —  high  character, 
ample  learning,  proved  executive  capacity,  and  the  training 
and  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  best  and  broad- 
est sense.  As  to  the  first  three  requisites,  all  persons  will, 
I  think,  agree.  The  need  of  the  last  qualification  is  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  obvious ;  yet  it  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
head  of  the  great  institution  of  learning  is  to  imbue  his 
students  with  the  right  spirit,  and  send  them  out  to  play 
in  the  world  a  part  worth  playing.  Every  great  position 
has  its  peculiar  perils  and  temptations.  To  this  rule,  and 
I  say  this  with  the  utmost  deference  to  those  I  see  about 
me,  the  presidents  of  college^  and  institutes  are  no  excep- 
tion.    The  dangers  to  be  shunned  by  men  holding  these 
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great  and  responsible  offices  is  the  conviction,  which  easily 
arises,  that  the  college  world  is  the  whole  world,  and  that 
university  and  universe  are  interchangeable  terms.  It  is  a 
grave  misfortune  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  institution 
itself  when  the  onlooker,  turning  to  its  chief  for  precept 
and  example,  is  reminded  of  Pope's  satire,  and  cannot  re- 
frain from  murmuring  to  himself:  — 

"  Like  Cato  give  his  little  Senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? " 

When  intolerance  or  narrow  views  possess  the  chief,  it  is 
certain  that  the  spirit  and  the  tone  impressed  upon  the 
students  under  his  care  will  not  be  the  right  ones.  Their 
critical  faculties  may  be  sharpened,  but  their  enthusiasm 
and  hopes  will  be  chilled.  Their  self-complacency  will  un- 
doubtedly be  enhanced,  but  their  effectiveness  will  be  sadly 
diminished. 

An  experience  in  the  world  of  men  and  in  large  affairs 
is  the  surest  armor  against  this  dangerous  and  hurtfUl  frame 
of  mind.  In  the  world-school  any  being  not  wholly  dense 
learns  that  difference  of  opinion  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  who  differs  from  one  is  either  knave  or  fool,  or  both. 
To  any  open-minded  man  experience  in  the  great  arena  of 
action  brings  understanding,  if  he  is  of  the  right  fibre,  of  the 
life  of  the  time  and  of  sympathy  with  it.  He  comes  from 
that  teaching  to  feel  with  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  that  this  world 
is  not  a  blot  or  blank,  but  means  intensely,  and  means  good. 

Let  me  turn  from  general  propositions  to  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning.  In  the  gentleman  whom  you  inau- 
gurate to-day  as  President  of  our  great  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  high  qualifications  which  I  have  enumerated  as 
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necessary  for  such  a  place  all  meet  in  happy  combination. 
He  has  high  character,  generous  learning,  an  assured  place  in 
the  domain  of  science.  He  has  proved  his  executive  capac- 
ity by  his  successful  administration  of  a  great  government 
survey.  He  has  lived  in  the  world  of  men,  labored  with 
them,  fought  against  them,  learned  that  liberality  and  toler- 
ation are  not  incompatible  with  an  unflinching  opposition 
to  wrong,  learned  also  to  do  justice  to  opponents,  become 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  get  the  best  possible  than  to 
prate  idly  about  an  impossible  perfection,  find  fault  perpet- 
ually and  get  nothing.  The  ignorance  of  the  cloister  can 
never  dim  the  knowlege  thus  acquired,  nor  harsh  and  nar- 
row prejudices  warp  a  judgment  which,  while  it  is  keen,  is 
also  just.  He  brings  to  your  service  and  to  the  broader 
service  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  country  all  these  high 
qualities.  He  will  send  forth  his  students  imbued  with  his 
own  faith  and  hope,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  the  spirit  of  America.  No  man,  I  am  sure,  will  rival 
him  in  devotion  to  his  charge  or  in  his  admiration  for  it. 
But  he  will  not  forget  that  the  little  world  he  guides  and 
rules  is  part  of  the  greater  world  of  the  United  States, 
borne  on  the  mighty  current  of  the  national  life  as  the 
tides  of  ocean  bear  the  ship,  and  that  he  who  serves  the 
country  best,  in  training  her  sons,  best  serves  the  noble 
institution  committed  to  his  care. 
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INAUGURAL    ADDRESS 

THE   EDUCATED    MAN   AND   THE   STATE 

PRESIDENT    HENRY    SMITH    PRITCHETT 

I  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  my  own  feeling  did  I  not 
pause  for  one  moment  to  acknowledge  the  kindly  greeting 
which  has  just  been  extended  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my 
life  among  you.  For  the  words  of  encouragement  which 
have  been  spoken,  for  the  assurance  of  co-operation  and 
support,  for  the  cordial  personal  welcome,  I  am  more  grate- 
ful than  I  can  say.  The  response  to  such  words  and  to 
such  welcome  is  not  to  be  made  at  this  time  and  in  this 
place.  It  can  be  given  only  in  the  years  of  service  which 
lie  before  us. 

It  was  my  fortune  some  years  ago  to  pass  from  a  uni- 
versity place  to  that  of  an  executive  office  of  the  general 
government,  to  go  from  the  work  of  training  students  to 
a  corps  of  men  who  were  recruited  almost  wholly  from  the 
ranks  of  college  graduates.  In  the  attempt  to  secure  for 
the  government  service  men  of  the  best  training,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  educated  man  to  the  government,  whether  as 
an  employee  or  as  a  citizen,  has  been  a  matter  of  immediate 
practical  consideration.  In  such  a  position  one  studies  the 
output,  if  one  may  use  that  term,  of  our  universities  and 
of  our  colleges  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
which  the  teacher  occupies.  He  measures  the  college  man 
in  comparison  with  other  men,  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
ability  to  do  things,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
knowing  how  to  do  things. 

The  two  points  of  view  are  very  different,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  deemed  it  not  entirely  without  interest  to 
say  a  word  to  you  at  this  time  concerning  higher  education 
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in  relation  to  the  government,  and  more  particularly  to 
consider  the  part  which  educated  men  are  to-day  taking, 
and  ought  to  take,  in  government ;  the  obligations  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  the  State ;  and,  finally,  to 
discuss  briefly  the  question  whether  these  obligations  are 
being  fairly  and  honestly  and  intelligently  met. 

There  is  a  saying  which  is  current  in  the  student  talk  of 
German  universities  to  the  effect  that  of  those  who  enter 
the  university  doors  one-third  breaks  down  and  one-third 
goes  to  the  devil,  but  that  the  remaining  third  governs 
Europe.  Such  expressions  are  oftentimes  more  apt  than 
true ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  represent  a 
popular  conviction  more  correctly  than  formal  tables  of 
statistics,  just  as  a  bit  of  floating  straw  shows  the  direction 
of  the  current  more  truthfiiUy  than  the  powerful  cruiser. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  subject  such  a  statement  to 
accurate  examination.  The  statistics  of  the  unsuccessful 
are  necessarily  far  more  incomplete  than  the  statistics  of 
those  who  attain  prominence.  The  devil  keeps  no  books ; 
or,  if  he  does,  they  are  not  open  to  the  examination  of  the 
student.  But  it  requires  only  a  limited  study  to  show  that 
the  last  part  of  the  statement  is  certainly  true,  at  least  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  The  educated  man,  trained 
either  in  the  university  or  the  polytechnic,  governs  Europe 
to-day. 

No  one  connected  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  any  executive  capacity  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
government  of  this  country  is  also  passing  rapidly  into 
the  hands  of  educated  men.  The  population  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time  is  approximately  76,000,000  of  people. 
The  number  of  college-trained  men  is  perhaps  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  From  this  small  per- 
centage, however,  are  filled  a  majority  of  those  legislative. 
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executive,  and  judicial  places  of  the  general  government 
which  have  to  do  in  any  large  way  with  shaping  its  policy 
and  determining  its  character.  Not  only  in  the  ordinary 
positions  of  the  government  service  is  this  true,  but  the 
government  is  calling  more  and  more  frequently  upon  the 
educated  man  for  the  expert  service  for  which  his  training 
is  supposed  to  fit  him,  and  this  not  only  in  the  relation  of 
scientific  experts,  but  in  all  other  directions  in  which  the 
government  seeks  the  advice  and  the  assistance  of  trained 
men. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  a  commission  of  five 
American  citizens  has  undertaken  the  most  delicate,  the 
most  difficult,  doubtless  the  most  thankless  task  in  the 
establishment  of  civil  government  to  which  any  group  of 
our  citizens  has  ever  devoted  its  unselfish  efforts.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  a  majority  of  that  commission  are 
college  professors. 

The  presence,  in  constantly  growing  numbers,  of  edu- 
cated men  in  government  service  means  also  the  displace- 
ment of  an  increasing  number  of  poorly  trained  men.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  untrained  against  the  trained  man, 
and  to-day  the  world  recognizes  that  the  day  of  the  un- 
trained man  has  gone  by.  In  the  service  of  the  government, 
as  in  all  other  fields  where  intelligence  and'  skill  are  factors, 
the  educated  man  is  displacing  from  the  higher  places  the  one 
who  has  no  training  or  who  has  a  poor  training.  Whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  that  the  government  of  this  country  is 
passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  educated  man.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  inquire 
whether  the  man  who  is  coming  into  this  power  is  worthy 
of  it,  and  whether  the  training  which  he  has  received  in  the 
college  or  in  the  technical  school  is  given  with  any  purpose 
of  fitting  him  for  this  trust. 
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Before  approaching  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
to  mind  the  attitude  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  governments  toward  higher  educa- 
tion and  toward  scientific  investigation. 

Notwithstanding  the  crudeness  of  our  legislation,  it  is 
still  a  fact  that  Congress  and  the  State  governments  of  the 
United  States  have  been  generous  in  gifts  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  scientific  work.  The  gifts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment have  come  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  To  the 
separate  States  has  been  left,  heretofore,  the  power  to  lay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  higher  training.  It 
is  diflicult  to  bring  together  the  data  for  a  trustworthy 
statement  of  the  value  of  all  these  gifts,  but  they  aggregate 
an  enormous  amount.  At  the  present  time  the  federal 
government  is  devoting  more  than  ten  millions  annually  to 
the  work  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  government. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  organized  government  in  this 
Commonwealth  the  question  of  education  was  one  of  the 
first  with  which  the  State  concerned  itself.  The  principle 
of  State  aid  to  higher  education,  then  recognized,  has  been 
since  that  time  accepted  by  the  general  government  and  by 
every  State  government.  In  New  England,  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  other  foundations  of  higher  learning  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  private  endowments ;  yet  almost  every  one 
of  these  has  at  one  time  or  another  received  State  aid. 
Harvard  was  in  reality  a  State  institution,  having  received 
from  John  Harvard  only  ^800  and  320  books.  And, 
while  the  more  generous  gifts  to  New  England  colleges 
have  come  from  private  sources,  they  have  never  hesitated, 
in  time  of  emergency,  to  come  before  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  ask  for  assistance.  These  petitions  have 
never  been  disregarded  by  the  State.  The  American  re- 
public may  fairly  claim  to  have  adopted  and  to  have  fol- 
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lowed  out  Macaulay's  motto, — "  The  first  business  of  a 
State  is  the  education  of  its  citizens."  In  no  land  and  in  no 
time  has  the  State  responded  so  quickly  and  so  generously 
to  the  demand  for  higher  education  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America  during  the  last  half-century. 

If  this  aid  had  been  rendered  by  an  individual,  if  one 
could  imagine  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people,  both  State 
and  national,  incarnated  in  a  personal  intelligence  which 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  obligations  of  those  whom 
the  State  had  befriended,  I  can  imagine  that  one  of  the  most 
direct  questions  which  such  an  intelligence  would  address 
to  those  who  direct  the  education  of  the  youth  would  be : 
"  I,  representing  the  whole  people,  have  given  you  freely 
of  my  national  domain,  the  heritage  of  the  whole  people.  I 
have  founded  and  supported  colleges  and  universities  and 
technical  institutions.  What  direct  return  has  been  made 
to  me  for  this  assistance,  and  have  those  who  control  the 
training  of  the  youth  kept  in  view  their  obligation  to  me 
and  the  dignity  and  the  needs  of  my  service  ? " 

The  question  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  a  perfectly 
fair  one.  And,  while  it  is  easy  to  answer  it  in  generalities, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  reply  of  that  definite  sort  which 
shall  lead  somewhither.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  has 
too  many  ramifications  to  be  discussed  on  this  occasion 
in  full.  Perhaps  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  inquiry  itself  and  to  the  obligation 
which  exists  for  a  definite,  full,  and,  most  of  all,  an  honest 
answer.  In  addition,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  certain 
directions,  in  which,  to  my  thinking,  the  ends  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  well  served  in  our  system  of  education, 
and  certain  others  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  need  improve- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  result 
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that  the  State  (using  that  term  to  characterize  both  the  gen- 
eral government  and  the  State  governments)  has  been  well 
served  by  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  can  be 
shown  satisfactorily  that  in  the  main  these  institutions  have 
not  only  served  the  general  purpose  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  that  they  have  trained  men  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  more  effective  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  fortunes,  but  also  that  they  have  given  back  to 
the  State  men  well  trained  to  serve  it.  There  can  be  no 
question  that,  judging  by  the  general  result  attained,  the 
expenditures  of  the  State  for  higher  education  are  justified 
by  the  result,  and  that  the  harvest  which  the  State  is  to 
reap  from  its  investment  has  only  begun. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  outcome,  there  are  cer- 
tain directions  in  which  the  State  may  reasonably  de- 
mand additional  results.  The  State  represents,  as  does 
no  other  agency,  the  whole  people;  and,  in  considering 
the  obligations  due  the  State  and  the  best  method  of 
discharging  them,  we  must  remember  that  the  institutions 
of  learning  are  attempting  to  serve,  in  the  most  direct 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  broadest  way,  the  whole  body 
of  citizens. 

One  thing  which  the  government  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  those  educated  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  a 
decent  respect  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiment  of  all  men  of  serious 
purpose  who  have  stood  in  executive  places  in  Washington 
when  I  say  that  there  is  no  greater  source  of  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  honestly  striving  for  good  adminis- 
tration than  the  facility  with  which  good  and  honest  and 
intelligent  men  will  ascribe  the  worst  motives  to  those  in 
government  office. 

There   is  a  feeling — and   it  finds   expression   perhaps 
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more  often  in  our  institutions  of  learning  than  elsewhere  — 
that,  although  a  man  may  be  perfectly  honest  the  day  before 
he  goes  to  Washington,  he  is  to  be  suspected  of  any  crime  the 
day  after ;  and  the  discouraging  part  is  that  the  record  of 
a  whole  life  of  consistent  devotion  to  duty  is  no  defence 
whatever  against  the  most  sensational  accusation.  Again 
and  again  a  man  of  pure  life  and  of  high  purpose,  who 
has  accepted  a  post  under  the  government,  discovers  with 
infinite  pain  and  surprise  that  the  silliest  charge  against 
him  is  accepted,  not  only  among  the  idle  and  the  curious, 
but  by  those  upon  whose  support  he  had  most  counted. 
This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  our  time  or  to  our  nation. 
It  is  part  of  "that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin," —  a  kinship  as  universal  as  it;s  detestable.  One 
cannot  think  of  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
dishonest  few  and  the  honest  many,  of  the  courage  brought 
to  failure  by  well-nigh  universal  suspicion,  of  the  unmerited 
pain,  from  Washington's  day  to  this,  inflicted  by  the  care- 
less judgment  of  men's  motives,  without  recalling  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke :  "  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men 
to  be  wrong  in  their  feelings  concerning  public  misconduct ; 
as  rare  to  be  right  in  their  speculation  upon  the  cause  of  it. 
I  have  constantly  observed  that  the  generality  of  people 
are  at  least  fifty  years  behind  in  their  politics.  There  are 
very  few  men  who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting 
what  passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and  occasions 
so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  distinct  system.  But  in 
books  everything  is  settled  for  them  without  the  exertion  of 
any  considerable  diligence  or  sagacity.  For  which  reason 
men  are  wise  with  but  little  reflection  and  good  with  little 
self-denial  in  the  business  of  all  times  except  their  own." 

Let  me  say  that  no  man  can  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  actual  machinery  of  our  government,  can  mingle 
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with  the  men  who  make  our  laws,  who  interpret  them, 
without  gaining  not  only  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  but  also  a  reasonable  hopefulness  for  the 
future  of  our  institutions. 

So'&r  as  my  judgment  goes,  there  are  few  conventions  of 
men  brought  together  for  any  purpose  in  which  the  aver- 
age of  intelligence  and  of  honesty  is  higher  than  in  the 
American  Congress.  It  goes  without  saying  that  its  mem- 
bers are  influenced  by  personal  considerations,  by  social 
ties,  by  all  the  things  which  move  men, —  in  other  words, 
they  are  human, —  but  it  is  a  gathering  of  men  who  hon- 
estly desire  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  the  honesty  and  the  intelligence  of  the  good  old  days 
when  the  republic  was  young  and  when  statesmen  were 
pure,  and  to  deprecate  the  decadence  of  the  present  day. 
Such  talk  is  the  purest  nonsense.  The  general  intelligence 
of  the  body  of  Congress  is  higher  to-day  than  it  ever  was, 
and  its  conscience  is  quite  as  acute.  Unfortunately,  the 
work  of  quiet  and  serious  men  receives  little  attention 
from  the  public,  although  these  men  count  enormously  in 
the  actual  work  of  legislation. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  single  example.  Two  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  Imagine  for 
an  instant  the  enormous  number  of  objects  for  which  a 
government  spends  its  money.  Consider  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  which  the  demands  for  money  cover.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  patience  and  the  judgment  and  the  honesty 
which  are  involved  in  holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth,  and  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the 
wisdom  of  requests  which  range  from  the  demands  of 
abstract  science  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  some 
small  neighborhood.     Think  for  a  moment  what  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  men  who  are  disposed,  even  in  the  remotest  way, 
to  dishonest  practices,  and,  having  considered  all  these,  take 
into  account  the  following  facts :  The  chairmanships  of  these 
two  committees  have  for  ten  years  past  been  practically  in 
the  hands  of  four  men,  two  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats. During  that  time  these  committees  have  had  in 
their  hands  the  allotment  of  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
was  ever  controlled  by  any  body  of  men  in  any  nation  at 
any  time  of  the  world's  history.  These  men  are  to-day 
either  poor  men  or  in  the  possession  of  modest  incomes 
made  from  their  own  exertions ;  and  so  honestly  and  so 
carefully  have  their  duties  been  performed  that  not  the 
slightest  insinuation  of  wrong-doing  has  ever  been  made. 

In  the  executive  branches  of  the  government  as  well,  one 
will  find  a  quality  of  service  to  command  respect.  There 
are  incompetents  in  greater  numbers  than  one  could  wish ; 
but,  since  the  civil  service  law  has  made  it  possible  for  men 
of  education  and  of  energy  to  find  a  career  in  government 
service,  the  quality  of  men  entering  it  has  steadily  im- 
proved. And,  notwithstanding  the  half-hearted  service  of 
the  few,  it  is  true  that  the  government  receives  quite  as 
much  of  devotion  and  of  unselfish  service  as  one  can  find 
in  the  ranks  of  those  engaged  in  private  business.  It  is 
the  presence  of  this  large  number  of  devoted  and  intelligent 
men  which  makes  the  machinery  of  government  run 
smoothly  and  which  brings  out  the  results.  That  this  class 
is  growing  relatively  larger  in  the  service  of  the  general 
government,  and  that  the  ideals  of  duty  which  are  held  up 
before  them  are  becoming  higher  year  by  year,  no  one  can 
doubt. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  honestly  con- 
ducted. Its  condition  furnishes  to  those  who  know  it  best 
the  basis  of  a  rational  optimism  as  to  the  future  of  demo- 
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cradc  institutions.  In  its  service,  men  of  education  should 
find,  in  increasing  numbers,  careers  of  the  highest  usefulness 
and  of  the  highest  dignity. 

Another  quality  of  the  education  given  to  the  youth  upon 
which  the  State  has  a  right  to  insist  is  its  catholicity.  In 
the  matter  of  education  the  State  makes  no  distinction.  It 
aims  to  make  its  highest  training  accessible  to  the  humblest 
as  well  as  to  the  most  aristocratic.  No  system  of  education 
is  a  good  one  for  a  free  State  in  which  the  students  and 
graduates  of  its  institutions  of  learning  get  out  of  touch 
with  the  great  body  of  their  feJlow-citizens.  Such  a  lack  of 
contact  between  the  men  of  education  and  those  who  lack 
education  brings  about  a  feeling  of  distrust  as  between  men 
of  two  distinct  classes.  Under  such  circumstances  the  edu- 
cated man  is  likely  to  lose  the  perspective  concerning  social 
facts  and  tendencies,  and  to  become  suspicious  and  narrow ; 
to  feel  that  the  country  is  fast  going  to  the  bad,  and  that  the 
advice  and  service  of  the  educated  man  are  not  properly 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  this  feeling  has  been  that 
the  college  man  has  not  always  realized  that  he  was  to  take 
his  place  side  by  side  with  the  man  who  had  no  college  edu- 
cation. He  has  been  inclined  to  forget  that  he  must  expect 
to  begin  where  the  uneducated  man  begins,  and  that  his  ed- 
ucation is  not  a  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  other  men, 
but  a  training  which  ought  to  enable  him  to  do  his  part  ot 
the  world's  work  better  than  the  man  who  lacked  this  train- 
ing,—  in  short  he  ignores  the  fact  that  he  is  not  one  whit 
better  and  is  to  receive  not  the  slightest  consideration  be- 
cause of  his  better  opportunity. 

It  is  the  protest  against  this  feeling  of  superiority,  whether 
real  or  imagined,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  objec- 
tions now  offered  to  a  college  education  as  a  practical  prep- 
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aration  for  the  active  work  of  life.  The  feeling  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words  from  the  late  CoUis  P.  Huntington. 
In  a  magazine  article  published  just  before  his  death,  en- 
titled, "  Why  Young  Men  Should  Not  Go  to  College,"  he 
says :  "  Somehow  or  other  our  schools,  which  teach  young 
people  how  to  talk,  do  not  teach  them  how  to  live.  It 
seems  to  me,"  he  writes,  "  that  slowly,  but  surely,  there  is 
growing  up  a  stronger  and  stronger  wall  of  caste,  with  good 
honest  labor  on  one  side  and  frivolous  gentility  on  the 
other." 

In  so  hr  as  this  charge  is  true, —  that  a  college  training 
tends  to  make  those  who  receive  it  a  class  apart,  and  prompts 
them  to  make  extravagant  demands, —  in  just  that  propor- 
tion is  it  a  fair  criticism  of  our  system  of  instruction.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  college-trained  man,  more 
than  any  other,  shall  be  tolerant  and  patient ;  that  he  shall 
understand,  as  no  one  else  can,  that  truth  and  honesty  and 
virtue  belong  to  no  age  and  to  no  nation,  that  they  are  the 
property  of  no  party,  of  no  sect,  and  of  no  class.  And  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that,  realizing  this,  he  shall  have 
healthy  views  regarding  human  nature.  If  the  college  at- 
mosphere does  not  encourage  all  this,  then  the  college 
atmosphere  needs  quickening. 

How  far  this  criticism  has  been  justified  in  the  past  I  do 
not  feel  able  to  say.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  col- 
lege spirit  of  to-day  is  wholesome  and  catholic,  that  the 
men  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  in  closer  touch 
with  the  great  body  of  mankind  than  ever  before,  and  that 
men  who  go  through  college  and  take  their  places  in  the 
world  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  common  sense. 

But  beyond  all  such  questions,  and  including  them  all,  is 
another  in  which  the  State  is  vitally  interested;  and  this 
concerns  itself  with  the  quality  of  citizenship  which  our  sys- 
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tern  of  education  is  adapted  to  produce.  This  I  hesitate  to 
approach,  since  to  discuss  it  is  to  open  the  whole  question 
as  to  what  the  object  of  education  is  and  what  subjects 
should  be  taught  to  accomplish  that  object. 

It  is  the  old  question  which  has  been  discussed  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  and  never  more  vigorously  than 
during  the  past  decade.  However  we  may  have  improved 
the  methods,  we  have  certainly  never  been  able  to  state 
the  questions  involved  more  clearly  than  the  Greeks. 
Listen  to  Aristotle.  He  writes :  "  What,  then,  is  education, 
and  how  are  we  to  educate  ?  As  yet  there  is  no  agreement 
on  these  points.  Men  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  young 
should  learn,  either  with  a  view  to  perfect  training  or  to  the 
best  life.  It  is  not  agreed  whether  education  is  to  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  intellect  or  of  the  moral  character.  Nor 
is  it  clear  whether,  in  order  to  bring  about  these  results,  we 
are  to  train  in  what  leads  to  virtue,  in  what  is  useful  for 
ordinary  life,  or  in  abstract  science." 

These  are  the  questions  which  have  formed  the  basis 
of  discussion  during  the  last  quarter-century  among  those 
interested  in  education,  except  that  education  for  the  devel- 
opment of  character  has  been  less  talked  about.  Could  any 
modern  writer  state  the  questions  more  aptiy  or  in  fewer 
words  that  Aristode  ? 

Is  education  to  have  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  in- 
tellect, or  is  it  to  aim  at  the  development  of  character,  or  is 
it  to  undertake  both  objects  ?  And,  if  the  character  is  to  be 
developed,  what  are  the  formal  means  which  are  to  be  used 
in  this  development? 

These  questions  have  been  asked  anxiously  since  systems 
of  education  had  their  beginning.  In  our  day  they  seem 
to  have  settled  themselves,  so  far  as  the  practical  efforts  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  are  concerned,  by  a  process  of 
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exclusion.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  at  present  that  education 
—  like  all  other  training  —  has  for  its  end  the  acquisition 
of  power.  In  order  to  acquire  power  quickly,  the  whole 
effort  in  modern  education  is  directed  toward  the  training 
of  the  intellect. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  educated  man  has 
in  the  world,  by  reason  of  his  education,  a  higher  potential. 
Is  it  equally  true  that  he  has,  on  the  average^  a  stronger  and 
higher  type  of  character  ?  Is  the  college  man  broader  in 
his  sympathies,  more  tolerant,  more  courageous,  more  pa- 
triotic, more  unselfish,  by  reason  of  his  life  within  the  walls 
of  a  university  or  a  technical  school  ?  Are  the  men  who 
come  each  year,  in  ever-increasing  thousands,  from  the  col- 
lege doors,  prepared  to  shoulder  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  burdens  of  the  State  and  of  the  country, 
or  are  they  provided  with  a  training  which  wilf  enable  them 
more  easily  to  escape  its  obligations? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  compare  the  relative  moral 
worth  of  men,  and  say  that  one  class  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
useful  than  another.  But,  whatever  our  system  of  education 
is  doing  or  is  leaving  undone  in  the  development  of  charac- 
ter among  its  students,  the  State  is  saying,  in  terms  which 
are  becoming  every  day  more  emphatic,  this : 

**  However  desirable  it  is  to  train  the  mind  when  it  comes 
to  the  service  of  the  State  (if,  indeed,  the  same  is  not  true 
in  all  service),  character  is  above  intellect.  It  is  vastly  im- 
portant to  the  State  that  her  servants  shall  be  quick,  keen- 
witted, efficient;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
shall  be  honest,  patriotic,  unselfish,  that  they  should  have 
before  them  some  conception  of  civic  duty  and  proper 
ideals  of  civic  virtue.  Give  me  men, —  intellectual  men, 
learned  men,  skilled  men,  if  possible, —  but  give  me  men." 

This  is  the  old  story.     It  is  the  lesson  which  every  age 
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preaches  anew  to  the  age  about  to  follow.  Shall  we  ever 
learn  it  ?  Will  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  in  our  system  of 
education  the  development  of  character  will  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  development  of  intellect,  when  to  be  an  edu- 
cated man  shall  mean  also  to  be  a  good  man  ?  Probably 
no  one  looks  upon  Plato's  ideal  Republic  as  the  basis  for 
any  effort  in  practical  politics.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be 
true  that  civic  virtue  should  be  a  part  of  the  life  and  of  the 
environment  of  our  seats  of  learning,  and  that  men,  along 
with  the  training  of  their  minds,  should  grow  into  some  sort 
of  appreciation  of  their  duties  to  the  State,  and  come  to 
know  that  courage  and  patriotism  and  devotion  rank  higher 
in  this  world's  service  than  scholarly  finish  or  brilliant  intel- 
lectual power. 

When  we  look  back  on  our  own  history  as  a  nation,  we 
can  but  realize  that  in  the  crises  of  our  national  life  this 
truth  has  been  forced  home  to  us.  In  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  Revolution  it  was  the  courage,,  the  never-feiling  pa- 
tience, the  unselfish  devotion, —  in  a  word,  the  civic  virtue, 
—  of  George  Washington  that  was  the  real  power  upon 
which  the  people  leaned.  Ih  the  agony  of  our  Civil  War, 
when  the  fate  of  the  nation  trembled  in  the  balance,  the 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  —  his  devotion,  his  hopeful- 
ness, above  all  his  knowledge  of  the  plain  people  and  his 
faith  in  them  —  counted  more  than  all  else  in  the  decision. 
Neither  of  these  men  was  the  product  of  university 
training,  nor  did  he  grow  up  in  an  academic  environment ; 
but  each  had  the  training  of  a  school  where  devotion  to  the 
State  was  the  cardinal  virtue.  When  next  a  great  crisis 
comes,  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln 
to  meet  it ;  but  will  he  come  from  a  university  ? 

When  Washington  came  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
thought  deeply    over  the  dangers  of  the  new    State   and 
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the  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  intelligent 
patriotism.  As  a  best  means  for  inculcating  this  spirit,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  great  National  University.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  this  university  was  to  afford  to  the 
youth  of  the  country  the  opportunity  for  "  acquiring  knowl- 
edge in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  government." 
The  idea  was  a  splendid  one ;  and  while,  in  my  judgment, 
the  need  for  a  national  university  no  longer  exists  (unless,- 
indeed,  one  is  needed  to  teach  the  principles  of  good  poli- 
tics), Washington's  idea  that  the  university  is  a  place  which 
should  train  not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  character,  that 
it  is  a  place  where  the  student  should  find  an  atmosphere 
adapted  not  only  to  the  development  of  accurate  thought, 
but  also  to  a  wise  and  tolerant  spirit,  that  in  the  university 
he  should  gain  not  only  intellectual  strength,  but  also  a  just 
conception  of  his  duty  to  the  State,  was  a  right  view.  And 
until  this  is  recognized, —  until  we  bring  into  our  college 
life  and  into  our  college  training  such  influences  as  will 
strengthen  the  character  as  well  as  the  intellect,  until  the 
time  shall  come  that  the  educated  man  shall  by  reason  of 
his  training  be  not  only  more  able  than  his  untrained  neigh- 
bor, but  also  more  patriotic,  more  courageous,  better 
informed  concerning  the  service  of  the  State,  and  more 
ready  to  take  up  its  service, — until  such  a  spirit  is  a  part  of 
our  system  of  higher  education,  that  system  will  not  have 
served  the  ends  which  education  should  serve  in  a  free  State 
and  for  a  free  people. . 

And  in  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  reference 
to  the  aim  of  those  who  founded  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  to  the  conception  of  duty  which  they  have 
impressed  upon  the  institution.  The  recognition  of  the 
value  of  exact  science  as  a  means  for  the  training  of  the 
mind  came  slowly.     Even  after  it  did  come,  men  were  slow 
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to  recognize  the  value  to  the  race  of  the  results  of  science. 
The  spiritual  side  of  scientific  research  is  a  matter  which 
even  to  this  day  men  are  slow  to  comprehend,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  effect  which  it  has  had  during  the 
last  generation  upon  the  thought  and  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  world.  "  Newton  was  a  great  man,"  writes  Coleridge, 
"  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  think  it  would  take  many 
Newtons  to  make  one  Milton."  That  was  the  attitude  of 
his  age.  Even  forty  years  ago  there  were  few  men  in  this 
republic  who  appreciated  in  any  clear  way  the  value  of 
science  in  the  training  of  men.  To  William  Barton  Rogers, 
and  to  those  who  labored  with  him,  belongs  the  credit  of 
anticipating  the  value  of  this  training  and  the  demand  for  it. 
But,  outside  and  beyond  all  these  considerations  of  fitness 
and  of  practical  results  attained,  they  also  impressed  upon 
the  institution  certain  principles  which  are  dominant  in  its 
life  to-day.  One  of  these  concerns  itself  with  the  very 
situation  and  environment  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute 
of  Technology  has  its  roots  in  the  same  soil  which  supports 
the  industrial  life  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation.  Its  con- 
tact with  the  practical  side  of  life  is  immediate  and  real.  It 
not  only  draws  its  strength  thence,  but  expresses  as  only 
that  can  which  has  a  real  and  vital  connection  the  aspira- 
tion of  those  who  labor  in  science  for  the  upbuilding  and 
the  improvement  of  civilization.  The  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology not  only  aims  to  serve  the  people :  it  is  itself  of 
the  people. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  the  study  of  exact  science 
leaves  with  the  student  is  the  necessity  not  only  for  exact 
work,  but  for  a  high  ideal.  Science  is  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing short  of  perfection ;  and  this  principle,  when  it  pervades 
a  body  of  men,  comes  to  govern  and  control  the  spirit  in 
which  their  work  is  done.     No  better  heritage  can  be  left 
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to  any  institution  than  that  which  has  been  faithfully 
handed  down  to  you :  that  in  education  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  merely  accurate ;  it  is  necessary  to  hold  fast  to  the 
highest  ideal.  Once  this  ideal  gains  control  of  a  student's 
life,  that  student  will  undertake  faithfully  and  courageously 
whatever  duties  lie  before  him,  whether  they  concern  his 
professional  life,  his  social  life,  or  his  country's  service. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  a  word  of  personal  greeting, 
speaking  as  one  may  when  he  addresses  those  who  have 
come  together,  drawn  by  a  common  interest. 

In  the  name  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Faculty  and 
of  the  students  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  I  thank 
those  who  represent  here  other  institutions  for  your  pres- 
ence on  this  occasion.  Your  coming  is  a  source  not  only 
of  pleasure,  but  of  encouragement  to  us,  and  helps  to 
emphasize  that  spirit  of  common  interest  and  of  common 
helpfulness  which  ought  ever  to  mark  the  relations  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  education.  The  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology extends  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  institu- 
tions which  you  represent,  the  assurance  of  its  cordial 
good  feeling. 

Two  of  those  who  sit  upon  this  platform,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Lehigh  University  and  the  President  of  Harvard 
University,  came  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute.  This 
fact  gives  to  your  presence  here  an  additional  element  of 
interest,  and  we  extend  to  you  a  special  greeting.  To 
Lehigh  University,  in  the  sturdy  work  which  she  has  done 
and  is  doing,  for  the  courage  with  which  she  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  face  difficulties,  we  extend  our  warm  congratula- 
tions. To  our  near  neighbor,  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
American  universities,  we  offer  a  most  hearty  greeting.  We 
rejoice  in  the  growth  and  in  the  strength  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  take  courage  in  the  thought  that  we  join  hands 
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with  her  to-day  —  as  an  elder  sister  —  in  a  work  not  only 
for  this  city  and  for  this  Commonwealth,  but  for  humanity. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation,  in  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility which  you  have  this  day  invited  me  to  share 
with  you,  I  do  so  hopefully,  and  with  full  confidence  in 
you,  in  this  community,  and  in  the  future.  There  is  no 
greater  work  committed  to  men's  hands  than  that  to  which 
we  are  called.  As  I  think  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  place,  and  call  to  mind  their  splendid  services  to 
the  Institute,  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  country,  I 
accept  this  work  with  a  feeling  of  great  humility,  but  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  through  our  common  effort  the  insti- 
tution may  grow  not  only  in  strength,  but  in  usefulness ; 
not  only  in  facilities  for  work,  but  in  the  better  understand- 
ing of  what  work  means ;  and  that  it  may  ever  seek  to  lead 
in  all  that  concerns  the  rational  and  helpful  teaching  of 
applied  science. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Instructing  Staff,  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come to  your  number  I  am  most  grateful.  I  come  to  you 
with  no  new  message  and  as  the  herald  of  no  new  gospel. 
The  same  spirit  of  work  and  of  devotion  which  has  been 
the  glory  of  your  body  in  the  past  must  be  our  source  of 
strength  for  the  future.  In  all  that  leads  to  the  uplifting 
of  technical  education,  in  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  institution,  in  the  suggestion  of  new 
means  by  which  it  can  minister  more  directly  to  the  work 
of  education  upon  the  one  side  and  to  the  promotion  of 
scientific  research  upon  the  other,  I  ask  your  hearty  co-oper- 
adon  and  assistance.  An  institution,  like  an  individual, 
if  it  is  to  minister  to  a  growing  civilization,  must  grow  in  its 
experience,  in  its  appreciation  of  truth,  in  comprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  art  and  of  science  and  of  life.  The  in- 
spiration which  shall  stand  behind  this  growth  must  rest, 
in  large  measure,  upon  your  zeal  and  your  effort. 
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Alumni  of  the  Institute,  to  each  of  you  has  been 
sent  an  invitation  to  this  gathering.  These  missives  have 
gone  to  every  country  and  to  every  climate.  Some  are  at 
this  moment  being  borne  on  the  backs  of  men  or  on  snow 
sledges  to  the  interior  of  Alaska,  to  be  read  months  hence 
amid  the  winter  snows.  Some  will  be  read  in  the  tropics, 
under  the  glare  of  a  summer  sun.  Your  Alma  Mater  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  each  one  of  you  this  day  to  her  fire- 
side, though  the  fare  be  frugal  and  the  feast  modest.  Since 
this  cannot  be,  let  her  invitation  carry  at  least  this  su^es- 
tion.  How  far  soever  from  her  halls  your  path  may  lead, 
it  can  never  take  you  beyond  the  circle  of  her  affection. 
The  Institute  is  proud  of  the  men  she  has  sent  forth,  and 
she  counts  upon  their  loyalty  and  their  devotion.  She  in- 
vites your  counsel,  your  suggestion,  your  friendly  criticism, 
your  help.  And,  while  she  listens  with  willing  ear  to  every 
voice  which  rings  true,  she  asks  you  to  remember  that  no 
greeting  so  thrills  her  as  that  which  comes  up  from  one  of 
her  own  children  who  is  doing  a  man's  work  in  the  world. 

Students  of  the  Institute,  in  a  more  real  sense  than 
any  other  body,  you  are  the  Institute  of  Technology.  As 
such,  I  salute  you  to-day,  and  assure  you  not  only  of  my 
earnest  wish  for  your  advancement  and  your  success,  but 
also  of  my  desire  for  your  friendship  and  for  your  help. 
I  prefer  to  think  of  such  an  institution  as  that  in  which  we 
work  together  not  as  an  empire  governed  by  the  few,  but 
as  a  republic  in  which  faculty  and  students  alike  are  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  whole  body. 

I  congratulate  you  in  taking  up  the  study  of  engineering, 
using  that  term  in  the  broadest  sense.  There  was  never  a 
more  opportune  time  to  enter  such  work,  nor  was  there 
ever  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  the  trained 
engineer  found  open  before  him  so  attractive  a  field.     This 
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is  the  day  of  the  trained  man,  and  to  him  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  rewards  will  go.  To  the  American  engi- 
neer a  whole  series  of  new  problems  of  the  highest  interest 
has  in  recent  years  been  presented.  Railways  are  to  be 
built,  canals  are  to  be  cut,  a  whole  empire  of  desert  land  is 
to  blossom  under  his  hand.  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
countries  which  border  upon  it  are  to  be  the  theatre  of  an 
enormous  development.  Cables  will  be  laid,  cities  will  be 
developed,  the  tropics  will  be  subdued.  In  all  this  devel- 
opment the  trained  engineer  is  to  play  a  role  that  he  has 
never  yet  played  since  civilization  began.  The  next  quar- 
ter-century is  to  belong  pre-eminently  to  him,  and  in  all 
these  world-problems  and  world-enterprises  you  are  to 
share.  May  I  hope  that  in  your  preparation  you  may  bear 
in  mind  as  your  ideal  of  an  engineer,  not  only  one  who 
works  in  steel  and  brick  and  timber,  but  one  who  by  the 
quality  of  his  manliness  works  also  in  the  hearts  of  men ; 
one  who  is  great  enough  to  appreciate  his  duty  to  his  pro- 
fession, but  likewise,  and  in  a  larger  and  deeper  sense,  his 
duty  to  a  common  country  and  to  a  common  civilization. 
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If  "  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,"  then  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  of  October  24  were  prepared  for  in  the 
laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
dignity  of  aim,  the  simplicity  of  method,  the  thorough  attention  to 
detail  (without  obtrusion  of  details),  which  made  the  induction  of 
President  Pritchett  an  event  so  pleasant  to  the  participants  and  so 
fortunate  for  the  Institute,  are  qualities  that  Technology  men,  as 
undergraduates,  absorb  in  their  daily  college  life,  and  find  to  be 
among  the  best  parts  of  their  education.  It  was  not  through 
luck  that  the  marshals  and  their  aids  were  so  prompt  and  courteous 
as  to  cause  every  one  entering  Symphony. Hall  to  feel  himself  the 
particular  guest  of  the  occasion ;  it  was  through  no  accident  that 
the  thirteen  hundred  students,  when  the  new  President  turned  to 
address  them,  rose  with  a  precision  as  swift  and  silent  as  that  of  a 
gigantic  trip-hammer  stayed  in  mid-air ;  it  was  through  no  lack  of 
animal  spirits  that  those  same  young  men  entered  and  left  the  hall 
in  order  and  decency,  knowing,  as  gentlemen,  that  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion  and  respect  for  the  Institute's  guests  called  for  a 
repression  of  youthful  enthusiasm  until,  in  the  torchlight  procession 
of  the  evening,  it  could  find  proper  and  rightful  vent ;  and,  finally, 
it  was  no  mere  chance  that  inspired  all  the  speakers  to  dwell  in  their 
addresses  on  public  service  as  the  true  end  of  education.  All  this 
was  but  the  natural  expression  of  that  atmosphere  and  spirit  which 
President  Rogers  and  his  associates  infused  into  the  Institute  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  has  marked  the  work  of  the  college  and  of 
its  students  ever  since. 


To  those  —  alas,  how  small  a  proportion  !  —  who  had  been  fort- 
unate enough  to  come  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  President 
Rogers  the  day  and  its  observance  seemed  just  as  he  would  have  had 
them.  Even  the  atmosphere  was  sunny  and  genial,  like  himself. 
The  distinguished  guests  whose  presence  graced  the  occasion,  the 
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simplicity  and  yet  dignity  of  the  exercises,  the  breadth  of  thought  in 
the  addresses,  the  marked  emphasis  upon  manliness,  and,  not  least, 
the  personal  devotion  to  the  Institute,  shown  in  so  many  and  such 
different  ways,  were  the  culmination,  even  as  he  foresaw  it,  of 
forces  that  he  conceived  and  set  in  motion.  Through  all  the  growth 
in  numbers  and  the  consequent  elaboration  of  detail,  he  would  have 
clearly  seen,  unchanged,  the  enduring  plan  and  principles  which  he 
laid  down.  So,  to  the  older  alumni  at  least,  the  formal  ceremonies 
of  inauguration  took  on  the  sacred  character  of  a  real  consecration. 


The  death  of  no  man,  outside  of  active  political  life,  has  called 
forth  recently  so  much  comment  in  the  daily  press  as  did  that  of 
Mr.  John  Sherman,  and  this  in  the  excitement  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. There  is  every  reason  why  his  countrymen  should  be  inter- 
ested in  his  career.  Longer  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  he  has 
held  high  office,  as  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  as 
Secretary  of  State.  In  at  least  two  of  these  positions,  he  showed 
marked  ability ;  and  the  press  of  the  country  has  united  in  giving 
him  full  credit  for  honesty,  intelligence,  and  energy  in  the  public 
service.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  more  honest  and 
few  abler  men  than  he  have  entered  public  life.  Nevertheless,  he 
failed  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambitions ;  and  much  of  the  news- 
paper comment  concerning  him  since  his  death  has  been  given  to 
explanations  as  to  why  he  never  became  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Sherman  left  behind  a  paper  which  has  appeared  in  the 
post-mortem  literature  concerning  him,  and  which  throws  a  curious 
light  upon  this  question.  This  paper  is  his  last  will  and  testament, 
written  ten  years  ago.  In  this  document  he  bequeaths  property 
valued  at  sums  ranging  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
beneficiaries  are  near  relatives  and  an  adopted  daughter,  no  chil- 
dren having  been  born  to  him.  There  are  but  three  small  bequests 
to  public  purposes.  The  limitations  of  character  and  training 
which  made  such  a  disposition  of  his  property  possible  are  exactly 
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the  limitations  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Any  man  who  could  pass  so  long  a  life  in  public  service  with 
such  unusual  opportunities  to  know  public  needs,  and  the  directions 
in  which  a  wise  philanthropy  could  serve  great  public  ends,  and  who 
could  during  this  period  accumulate  a  fortune  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  have  so  few  ties  of  sympathy  and  of 
interest  with  the  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that  no  plan  for 
their  improvement  or  assistance  appealed  to  him  in  a  generous  way, 
must  necessarily  have  had  but  slander  ties  of  personal  influence,  and 
have  aroused  amongst  his  colleagues  but  little  personal  loyalty. 
And  so  it  happened  that,  when  he  was  the  logical  candidate  for 
President,  by  reason  of  ability  and  of  long  service  and  high  place 
well  filled,  he  failed  because  he  was  not  able  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
the  cords  of  common  sympathy  which  move  men.  How  narrow 
his  interests  were,  and  how  contracted  his  sympathies,  his  last  will 
and  testament  show  more  clearly  than  any  outside  study  of  his  life 
could  possibly  reveal.  To  become  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  possess  what  is  popularly 
called  magnetism ;  but  it  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  no  man 
can  be  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  who  does  not  have 
an  intelligent  sympathy  with  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  so- 
cial and  moral  forces  that  look  toward  progress,  and  no  man  could 
have  this  sympathy  and  this  interest  and  yet  be  the  author  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  will.  Mr.  Sherman  failed  of  the  Presidency  by  reason 
of  his  own  limitations. 


This  lesson — and  it  is  directly  in  line  with  President  Pritchett's 
address  at  his  inauguration  —  teaches  that  the  thing  most  fatal  to 
man,  whether  from  a  material  or  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  narrow- 
ness of  interests.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  crime  —  as  Mr.  Car- 
negie  says  it  is  —  for  a  man  to  die  with  his  riches  stored  in  a  safety 
vault.  But  it  is  unquestionably  a  crime  for  a  man  to  come  to  the 
end  of  life  with  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  endeavors,  all  his  accumu- 
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lated  store  of  wisdom  and  experience  bottled  up  within  himself, 
centred  upon  himself,  and  used  only  to  promote  his  own  imme- 
diate interests.  Legally,  of  course,  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own.  Morally,  however, —  and  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  he  is  always  enormously  in  debt  to  society,  past  and 
present, —  he  has  no  right  to  withhold  from  as  laige  a  circle  of  man- 
kind as  he  can  reach  a  major  share  of  his  mental  and  moral  fort- 
une. It  may  give  him  more  time  for  business,  and  it  is  certainly 
much  easier  for  a  capitalist  in  the  greatest  city  of  America  to  draw 
checks  in  favor  of  this  and  that  band  of  political  banditti  in  order 
that  his  business  may  be  let  alone;  but,  unfortunately,  by  drawing 
checks  to  the  order  of  the  devil,  one  becomes  a  joint  stock  propri- 
etor in  Hades,  and  sooner  or  later  an  assessment  is  levied  upon 
every  shareholder's  soul  or  upon  those  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Similarly,  it  is  far  easier  for  the  professional  man  —  who,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  is  usually  very  busy  —  to  bury  his  nose  deep  in  the 
sand  of  his  profession,  and  to  imagine  that  his  fellow-citizens  have 
foigotten  his  existence,  and  have  ceased  to  wondet  why  he  does  not 
do  his  fair  share  in  carrying  on  the  government  and  in  promoting 
the  social  order.  But  his  fellow-citizens  do  not  lose  sight  of  him, 
though  they  may  lose  sight  of  his  professional  achievements  behind 
a  little  cloud  of  contempt  for  his  social  shirking.  Neither  is  he 
forgotten  in  Hades,  whose  proprietor  is  sure  of  success  so  long  as 
educated  men,  who  ought  to  do  their  fair  share  toward  caging  him, 
are  content  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  little  cages  of  their  own 
concerns. 

It  would  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  place  over  the  door  of  every 
Institute  lecture-room  and  laboratory,  in  letters  as  big  as  the  golden 
ones  that  distinguish  the  '*  President "  from  the  ''  Secretary "  in 
Rogers  Building,  the  phrase.  Be  Broad.  And  some  day,  perhaps, 
after  a  system  of  keeping  track  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
students  shall  be  perfected  and  in  working  order,  the  psychical  lab- 
oratories, out  of  the  chaos  of  their  formidably  named  machines, 
may  develop  an  instrument  for  determining  how  much  a  young 
man's  education  is  broadening  his  mind  and  increasing  the  range  of 
his  interests.     With  such  instruments  it  will  at  last  be  possible  to 
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settle,  graphically,  the  much-vexed  ^^ culture"  question.  And  it 
would  be  quite  safe  to  predict  as  the  result  of  such  measurements 
a  proof  that  real  culture  comes  not  from  the  subjects  taught,  but 
from  the  way  the  teachers  teach  and  the  learners  learn. 


EXAMPLES    OF     NOTABLE    WORKS    BY    IN- 
STITUTE  MEN 

"MID-OCEAN,"  BY  CHARLES  HERBERT  WOODBURY 

Although  emphasis  is  placed  at  the  Institute  upon  the  useful 
rather  than  upon  the  fine  arts,  a  number  of  Technology  men  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  painters  and  sculptors.  Prominent 
among  these  is  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury,  of  the  class  of  '86,  one 
of  whose  paintings  is  reproduced  herewith. 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  July  14,  1864,  Woodbury  began  to  paint 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Nevertheless,  having  come  of  a  race  of  engineers,  he 
decided  to  become  an  engineer  himself,  and  entered  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1882,  graduating  therefrom  with  an  excellent 
record  in  1886. 

While  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  college,  Woodbury  found 
time  to  study  and  work  at  the  art  for  which  he  had  already  shown 
so  much  talent,  exhibiting  from  time  to  time,  and  having  one  of 
his  pictures  chosen  for  purchase  by  the  Boston  Art  Club  in  his 
Junior  year.  After  graduation  he  took  a  studio  in  Boston,  in  the 
following  year  held  a  successful  exhibition,  was  married  in  1890  to 
Miss  Marcia  Oakes,  herself  an  artist,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  follow;ing  six  years  studying  in  £urope.  He  is  now  established 
at  the  Harcourt  Studios. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  is  president 
of  the  Boston  Water  Color  Cliib,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Jury  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
,  Among  Mr.  Woodbury's  early  pictures,  painted  while  he  was 
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still  a  student,  is  the  ^^  Lynn  Marshes,"  which,  by  his  courtesy  and 
generosity,  hangs  in  the  Common  Room  of  the  Technology  Club. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  his  later  paintings  are  the  ^^  Ground 
Swell,"  bought  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie;  "The  Green  Mill," 
(medal,  Paris,  1900) ;  "  Heavy  Sea,"  owned  by  Mrs,  Charles  J. 
Paine;  "On  a  Lee  Shore,"  "A  Rock  and  the  Sea,"  "Maine 
Coast,"  etc.,  most  of  his  pictures  being  marines,  although  he 
started  as  a  landscape  painter. 

The  "  Mid-Ocean,"  produced  herewith,  was  painted  in  Holland 
in  1894  from  studies  made  on  the  Atlantic.  It  was  exhibited  first 
in  the  Salon  at  Paris,  and  afterward  in  all  the  principal  exhibitions 
in  this  country.  It  received  a  prize  of  II400  at  the  Nashville  Ex- 
position, and  was  purchased  by  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum  for 
j;2,soo. 


GENERAL   INSTITUTE   NEWS 

CORPORATION    NOTES 

The  two  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
was  held  at  the  Institute  October  10,  1900,  President  Pritchett 
assuming  the  chair  for  the  first  time.  Memorials  were  presented  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Lowell,  by  Colonel  Livermore,  and  of  Mr.  John  £. 
Hudson,  by  Mr.  Blake,  as  follows:  — 

Whereas,  John  Elbridge  Hudson,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  died  October  i,  1900,  be  it 

Resolveiif  That  the  Corporation  hereby  record  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute  displayed  by  Mr.  Hudson  dur- 
ing his  brief  service  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  benefits  by  him  con> 
ferred  upon  the  Institute  during  the  many  years  of  his  service  as  president  of 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  when  he  was  ever  ready  to  act  most 
liberally  in  accordance  with  his  belief  that  a  Corporation  engaged  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  scientific  research  to  commercial  use  is  under  a  perpetual 
obligation  to  promote  the  growth  of  technical  schools. 

Resol'ued^  That  the  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  enter  these 
resolutions  upon  the  records  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  send  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Hudson. 
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Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  was  elected  to  succeed  his  father  as 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  five  years ;  and  Dr.  Will- 
iams was  re-elected  Secretary.  The  usual  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, President  Pritchett  succeeding  ex-President  Crafts  as  trustee 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Lothrop  and  Dr.  Williams  re- 
placing Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  and  Mr.  Stockton  on  the  Committee 
on  Nominations.  Appointments  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
confirmed,  as  elsewhere  reported ;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  was  conferred  on  Miss  Clara  Isabel  Duigin,  Mr.  Philip 
Roland  French,  Miss  Alice  Virginia  Wilson  of  the  class  of  1900, 
all  in  the  department  of  Chemistry. 

A  special  meeting  to  authorize  the  sale  of  land  was  held  at  the 
Institute  November  6. 

The  two  hundred  and  eighty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
was  held  at  the  Institute  on  December  12,  the  principa  business 
being,  as  usual  at  the  December  meeting,  the  presentation  of  the 
reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  Appointments  by  the 
Executive  Committee  were  confirmed ;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Simonds  Croswell  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  John  Heber  Larrabee  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  Burt 
Ransom  Rickards  in  Chemistry. 

The  following  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield  was 
presented :  — 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield,  died  Thursday,  December  6,  1 900,  at 
his  home  on  Allen  Street,  at  an  advanced  age.  Mr.  Gaffield  became  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  in  March,  1896,  having  been  for  many  years  before  an 
actively  interested  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Since  his  election  to  the 
Corporation  he  has  served  continuously  as  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee 
on  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology,  and  the  former  department  has 
received  many  evidences  of  his  warm  interest. 

Mr.  Gaffield  presented  to  the  department  his  specimens  of  glass  representing 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  prolonged  action  of  light  upon  glasses  of  varying 
composition.  With  these  was  a  specimen  showing  oddities  of  various  sorts  in 
glass  manufacture,  as  well  as  samples  of  materials  and  specimen  tools  used  in 
a  glass-house.  He  also  presented  to  the  Chemical  Library  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  books  bearing  upon  chemical  industries. 

For  two  years  or  more  Mr.  Gaffield  lectured  to  students  of  the  third  year  of 
the  Chemical  Course  on  glass  manufacture.     His  lectures  were  especially  valua^ 
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ble  for  his  good  advice  to  the  young  men.  His  disposition  toward  the  depart- 
ment, as  evidenced  at  the  time  of  his  gifts,  particularly  in  his  attitude  toward 
those  from  the  department  who  came  unto  contact  with  him,  was  most  kindly 
and  in  complete  accord  with  the  traits  for  which  he  was  so  widely  respected. 
It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  in  parting  with  his  glass  specimens,  the  minerals 
given  to  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  his  books,  he  was  complying  with  the 
dictates  of  his  generous  nature,  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings  on  the  other 
side ;  for  it  was  evident  that,  in  giving  them  into  the  custody  of  others,  he  was 
breaking  ties  of  association  which  meant  much  to  him.  There  was  a  pathos  in 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  asked  for  assurance  that  he  should  have  ready  access 
to  them  himself  for  the  sake  of  these  old  associations.  He  visited  the  depart- 
ment somewhat  infrequently  in  late  years  on  account  of  feebleness. 

Resol'ued^  That  this  memorial  be  made  a  part  of  our  records,  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  his  family. 

President  Pritchett's  report,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  in  due 
time  to  subscribers  of  the  Review,  refers  to  the  death  of  three 
members  of  the  Corporation, —  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Hudson,  and 
Mr.  Gaffield ;  to  the  changes  and  developments  in  the  work  of  the 
school  in  various  directions,  with  the  usual  statistics  of  instructors, 
students,  scholarships,  etc.  Extended  reports  from  the  professional 
departments  are  also  included.  The  greatest  prominence  is,  how- 
ever, given  to  the  imperative  need  of  establishing  at  the  Institute  a 
department  of  physical  culture  in  connection  with  the  Walker 
Memorial,  for  which  subscriptions  have  been  made  by  the  alumni 
of  the  Institute.  The  interest  of  this  subject  to  readers  of  the 
Review  is  such  that,  with  the  President's  permission,  this  portion 
of  his  report  is  here  given  in  full :  — 

^^  The  completion  of  the  Pierce  Building  practically  exhausted  the 
land  at  present  available  for  building  purposes,  that  on  Garrison 
Street  being  too  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  the 
tracks  of  the  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  offered  an  unequalled 
opportunity  for  securing  additional  land  contiguous  to  our  own. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  secured  a  tract  of  fifty-one  thousand 
square  feet,  completing  the  rectangle  bounded  by  Clarendon  and 
Stanhope  Streets,  Trinity  Place,  and  the  passageway  along  the 
present  Engineering  Building  ^  A.'     This  purchase  has  immediate 
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relation  to  a  matter  to  which  I  now  call  your  attention,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  I  consider  of  immediate  importance. 

Most  of  those  interested  in  a  thoughtful  way  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  United  States  feel  that  the  question  of  physical 
culture  is  one  which  as  yet  has  not  been  successfully  dealt  with  in 
our  colleges  and  technical  schools.  The  present  attitude  of  most 
institutions  of  learning  toward  the  instruction  of  their  students  in 
the  care  of  health  is  either  one  of  absolute  neglect  or  else  one 
which  fosters  to  an  undue  degree  certain  athletic  games.  In  the 
first  case,  the  result  is  that  few  students  receive  any  sensible  in- 
struction as  to  exercise,  diet,  and  the  proper  care  of  their  bodies ; 
while,  in  the  second  case,  a  few  students  lire  encouraged,  often  at 
the  expense  of  scholarship  and  health,  to  a  system  of  severe  train- 
ing that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  normal  life. 

In  the  Institute  of  Technology  a  small  gymnasium  is  maintained, 
and  an  instructor  in  gymnastics  provided  for  those  who  care  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  services.  Military  instruction  occupying 
three  hours  a  week  is  given  to  the  Freshman  Class,  and  one  lecture 
on  the  care  of  the  body.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  we  have  not 
undertaken  to  conduct  a  department  of  physical  culture  or  to  super- 
vise in  any  way  the  athletic  contests  into  which  our  students  enter. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  while  the  development  of  modern  sci- 
ence has  been  used  with  such  success  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  our  development,  we  have  been  slow  to  avail 
ourselves  in  the  same  way  of  that  knowledge  which  helps  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  to  conserve  health.  The  time  has  come  when  it 
seems  to  me  not  only  of  vital  importance,  but  of  absolute  necessity 
to  provide  a  system  of  rational  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  body 
which  shall  conserve  the  health  of  our  students.  To  quote  from  one 
who  is  not  likely  to  give  undue  weight  to  the  matter  of  physical 
training,  ^  Since  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are 
larger  elements  of  happiness  than  any  other  things  whatever,  the 
teaching  how  to  maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment 
to  no  other  whatever.'  At  present  we  are  not  giving  such  instruc- 
tion, nor  are  we  providing  our  students  with  a  rational  system  of 
physical  culture.     I  have,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  we  inaugu- 
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rate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  department  of  physical 
culture,  organized  along  the  following  lines :  — 

At  the  head  a  man  familiar  with  student  life,  a  trained  physician, 
who  shall  spend  his  whole  time  in  the  care  and  the  supervision  of 
the  department. 

As  a  centre  of  the  life  for  this  department,  we  must  have  at  an 
early  date  the  Walker  Memorial  Building,  which  should  be  not  a 
gymnasium  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  a  building  for  physical  culture 
and  direction,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, students  may  be  introduced  by  the  laboratory  method  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  laws  of  health.  A  system  of  physical 
culture  could  be  begun,  which  for  the  first-year  students  would  be 
compulsory.  The  main  features  of  this  course  would  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  lectures  as  the  head  of  the  department  might  give,  the 
following :  — 

(i)  Each  man  entering  the  first-year  class  should  have  a  strict 
physical  examination,  and  should  receive,  in  accordance  therewith, 
directions  from  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  exercise,  diet,  and 
the  proper  method  of  preserving  health.  A  careful  record  of  these 
examinations  and  of  subsequent  examinations  would  of  themselves 
form  a  most  valuable  series  of  observations. 

(2)  Under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department,  each 
student  so  examined  should  spend  a  prescribed  time  daily  in  good 
weather  in  open-air  exercise.  That  such  exercises  or  sports  shall 
be  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  individual,  so  that,  for  example,  the 
student  who  is  inclined  to  be  fiat-chested,  or  who  is  inclined  to 
pulmonary  disease,  may  be  directed  to  one  thing,  and  one  who 
suflFers  from  an  excess  of  fat  may  be  sent  to  another.  An  athletic 
field  would  be  a  convenient  but  not  necessary  part  of  this  system. 

(3)  At  times,  when  the  weather  does  not  permit,  similar  exercise 
should  be  taken  in  a  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  room. 

(4)  That  competitive  sports  of  such  a  kind  only  shall  be  en- 
couraged as  may  secure  outdoor  exercise,  and  particularly  those 
which  enable  the  individual  to  compete,  such  as  track  athletics, 
rather  than  those  which  depend  on  expensive  and  time-consuming 
team  work,  and  that,  in  general,  athletic  exercises  shall  be  con- 
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ducted  in  a  way  not  only  consistent  with,  but  subordinate  to  good 
scholarship. 

The  alumni  began  two  years  ago  subscriptions  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  building  as  a  memorial  to  General  Walker.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been  made  on  these  subscriptions, 
and  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  desired  has  been 
pledged.  With  a  definite  statement  from  the  Corporation  as  to 
what  may  be  available  for  a  site  for  this  building,  together  with  a 
guarantee  to  furnish  a  man  of  proper  qualities  to  direct  such  a  de- 
partment, I  feel  sure  that  the  remainder  of  the  fund  will  be  sub- 
scribed promptly.  I  have  therefore  to  urge  most  strongly  that  the 
alumni  of  the  Institute  be  informed  that,  in  case  the  sum  of 
^100,000  is  subscribed  for  before  July  i,  1901,  the  Corporation 
will  set  aside  fifteen  thousand  square  feet  from  the  land  recently 
purchased  in  Trinity  Place  for  a  site,  and  that  it  will  provide  a 
director  of  a  department  of  physical  culture.  There  is  no  other 
need  at  this  moment  which  in  my  mind  is  so  pressing,  and  it  seems 
to  me  absolutely  necessary  to  dispose  of  this  question  before  taking 
up  others  which  will  be  soon  demanding  solution. 

I  feel  that  this  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  any  other  rec- 
ommendation which  I  might  make  to  you  at  this  time  would  be 
secondary  to  it.  I  have  therefore  asked  the  Executive  Committee 
to  consider  this  matter  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  immediate 
action."* 

In  answer  to  an  application  from  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Porto  Rico  for  the  admission  of  students  from  that  island,  it  has 
been  voted  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  assure  free  tuition 
for  two  students,  if  their  preparation  should  be  found  entirely  satis- 
£ictory.     As  yet  no  applicants  have  been  presented. 

An  invitation  has  been  accepted  for  an  Institute  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buf&lo  next  summer. 

Payments  have  been  made  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Robert  C. 
Billings  amounting  to  jl  142,500.  The  income  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  to  be  applied,  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Billings's  will,  to  the 
aid  of  students,  who  will  be  ^^  expected  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  in  all  their  varied  forms." 

*See  po^  1 01  for  itatement  of  action. 
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FACULTY   AND   INSTRUCTING   STAFF 

Captain  William  Baird  succeeds  Lieutenant  James  Hamilton  as 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Captain  Baird  comes 
to  the  Institute  with  a  long  and  honorable  record  of  varied  service, 
terminated  by  his  retirement  for  ill-health.  He  has  taken  up  the 
exceptionally  difficult  and  important  work  assigned  him  with  intel- 
ligence, tact,  and  success. 

Mr.  Homer  Albers,  LL.B.,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  Busi- 
ness Law,  succeeding  Mr.  Joseph  Willard. 

Messrs.  Charles  William  Berry,  William  David  Coolidge,  Will- 
iam Thomas  Hall,  George  Leonard  Hosmer,  Joseph  Cains  Riley, 
and  Alpheus  Grant  Woodman,  Assistants  of  last  year,  have  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Instructors. 

The  following  instructors  and  assistants  of  last  year  have  termi- 
nated their  connection  with  the  Institute,  to  engage  in  professional 
practice  or  for  advanced  studies  elsewhere :  £.  M.  Bragg,  W.  B. 
Russell,  and  £.  W.  Rutherford,  in  Mechanical  Engineering ;  A.  A. 
Blanchard,  L.  P.  Chapin,  M.  S.  Sherrill,  L.  J.  Seidensticker,  and 
W.  H.  Walker,  in  Chemistry ;  M.  L.  Fuller,  in  Geology ;  F.  H. 
Watts,  in  Civil  Engineering;  J.  G.  Coffin,  in  Physics;  A.  L. 
Davis,  F.  L.  H.  Kimball,  and  £.  Walker,  in  Mining  Engineering. 

Dr.  Charles  Hyde  Warren,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Geology,  in  place  of  Mr.  Fuller ;  Mr.  Walter 
Swift  Leland,  of  the  class  of  1896,  becomes  instructor  in  Naval 
Architecture  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Clark's  leave  of  absence. 

The  following  assistants  have  been  appointed :  Reuben  Wilfred 
Balcom,  John  Wesley  Brown,  and  James  Henry  Walton,  in  Chem- 
istry ;  Edward  Everett  Bugbee,  Howard  Clark  Plummer,  and  Will- 
iam Leonard  Stevens,  in  Mining  Engineering;  Charles  Mussey 
Fosdick  and  Arthur  Burr  White,  in  Civil  Engineering;  Cyrus 
Howard  Hapgood,  in  Physics;  Albert  Sydney  Merrill,  Timothy 
Cyril  O'Hearn,  and  Lawrence  Southwick  Smith,  in  Mechanical 
Engineering ;  Carleton  Ellis,  in  Oil  and  Gas  Analysis. 

Teachers  and  lecturers  for  the  current  year:  Homer  Albers, 
LL.B.,  Business  Law;  John  Alden,  S.B.,  Textile  Printing;  Philip 
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Alger,  U.S.N.,  Naval  Architecture;  Truman  H.  Bartlett,  Model- 
ling; Louis  Bell,  Ph.D.,  the  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power; 
George  W.  Blodgett,  S.B.,  the  Application  of  Electricity  to  Rail- 
way Signalling;  John  Balch  Blood,  S.B.,  the  Design  of  Alternating 
Current  Machinery ;  Gary  N*  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Protozoa  inhabiting 
Water  Supplies;  Henry  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  Electrolysis  of  Brine; 
S.  Everett  Doane,  Incandescent  Lamps ;  George  W.  Field,  Ph.D., 
Applied  Zoology;  Howard  C.  Forbes,  S.B.,  Commercial  Electrical 
Testing;  John  R.  Freeman,  S.B.,  Fireproof  Construction  and  the 
Hydraulics  of  Fire  Protection ;  HoUis  French,  S.B.,  Electrical  En- 
gineering Practice  and  Specifications;  Charles  M.  Green,  Electric 
Arc  Lighting ;  David  A.  Gregg,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing ;  Hammond 
V.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Telephone  Engineering;  John  George  Jack, 
Horticulture;  Charles  D.  Jenkins,  S.B.,  Illuminating  Gas  and 
Pottery ;  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Bacteriological  Measurements 
of  the  Self-purification  of  Water;  Simeon  C.  Keith,  Jr.,  S.B., 
Bacteriology  of  Milk  Products ;  Walter  H.  Kilham,  S.B.,  History 
of  Ornament;  Ernest  A.  Le  Sueur,  S.B.,  Industrial  Electro- 
chemistry; Arthur  D.  Little,  Paper;  James  W.  Loveland,  S.B., 
Manufacture  of  Soaps ;  Guy  Lowell,  A.B.,  S.B.,  graduate  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Landscape  Gardening ;  Samuel  W.  Mead,  Architectural 
Design ;  Frederick  H.  Newell,  S.B.,  Hydrography ;  Walter  E.  Piper, 
S.B.,  Rubber ;  Odin  B.  Roberts,  LL.B.,  the  Nature  and  Function 
of  Patents  for  Inventions;  A.  H.  Sabin,  M.S.,  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes; Albert  Sauveur,  S.B.,  Metallography;  Timothy  W. 
Sprague,  S.B.,  Electricity  in  Mining ;  John  Stone  Stone,  the  Appli- 
cation of  Electrical  Oscillations  in  Telephony ;  R;  Clipston  Sturgis, 
A.B.,  English  Architecture  in  Connection  with  Landscape  Garden- 
ing; Elihu  Thomson,  Recent  Developments  in  Applied  Electricity; 
Ross  Turner,  Water  Color ;  W.  Lyman  Underwood,  Bacteriology 
in  the  Canning  Industries ;  George  C.  Whipple,  S.B.,  the  Micro- 
scopical Examination  of  Drinking  Water;  Jasper  Whiting,  S.B., 
Cement  Manufacture;  S.  W.  Wilder,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Alumina  and 
Alumina  Compounds ;  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  A.M.,  Electricity  in 
its  Relation  to  Fire  Risks. 

Of  the  teachers    and   lecturers   for   the   year.  Captain   F.   M. 
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Green,  Colonel  H.   G.  Prout,  Mr.   Theodore    H.   Skinner,  Mr. 
George  W.  Tillson,  and  Mr.  Albert  L.  Webster  retire. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  Gorham  P.  Stevens  of  the  class  of  1898  retains  the  Swett 
Fellowship,  and  is  continuing  his  studies  in  Paris.  His  admission 
to  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  as  twenty-third  out  of  sixty  candidates 
shows  the  high  quality  of  his  work. 

The  Savage  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Paul  L.  Price 
of  the  class  of  1900,  who  is  continuing  his  architectural  studies  at 
the  Institute. 

STATISTICS 

A  review  of  the  usual  statistics  of  the  President's  report  draws 
attention  to  certain  points  of  interest.  The  total  number  of 
students,  which  has  remained  nearly  constant  for  seven  years,  is 
now  increased  by  99,  the  increase  being  about  equally  divided 
between  the  first  year  and  special  students.  The  increase  in  the 
fourth  year  is  offset  by  the  nearly  equal  falling  oflF  in  the  third. 
The  comparison  by  courses  shows  gains  in  Mechanical,  Mining,  and 
Chemical  Engineering,  losses  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
This  classification  does  not,  however,  include  either  first  year 
students  or  specials.  The  number  of  five  year  students  is  the 
same  as  last  year,  thirty-five.  The  number  of  students  registered 
for  mathematical  subjects  reaches  the  unprecedented  total  of  844, 
while  physics  with  793  is  a  good  second.  All  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories represented  last  year  are  still  included,  with  the  addition  of 
Arkansas  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Bermuda  replaces  Dutch 
Guiana  among  the  foreign  countries.  Of  the  total  increase  of  99, 
fifty-three  come  from  Massachusetts,  the  State's  representation  de- 
clining by  one  per  cent.  The  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and 
cities  represented  is  increased,  however,  by  from  iii  to  135. 
Ninety-nine  college  graduates  are  registered  against  eighty-one  last 
year,  seven  holding  the  Institute  degree,  twenty-three  that  of  Harvard, 
five  of  Brown,  three  of  Amherst.  The  number  of  women  students 
has  declined  from  fifty-three  to  forty-five.     312  applicants  have  en- 
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tered  on  entrance  examinations,  176,  a  notably  large  proportion,  on 
certificates  of  previous  college  work,  or  to  higher  standing  on 
examination,  or  without  examinations  by  reason  of  age,  previous 
experience,  etc. 

The  table  of  graduates  now  shows  a  total  of  2,314,  without 
change  in  the  relative  numerical  order  of  departments,  except  that 
Naval  Architecture  with  forty-three  graduates  has  now  overtaken 
Natural  History-Biology  with  thirty-nine. 

NEW  RULES 

In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  students  have  come  to  delay 
making  up  their  deficiencies,  the  following  rule  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Faculty: — 

All  marks  of  D  are  required  to  be  removed  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
respective  instructors,  but  not  later  than  eight  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year  following  the  imposition  of  such  marks.  In  case  a  mark  of  D  is 
not  removed  at  the  date  thus  determined,  the  student  shall  be  required  to  drop 
any  dependent  subjects  and  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  student. 

All  £ulures  and  other  deficiencies  remaining  in  the  case  of  fourth  year  students 
who  seek  to  become  eligible  for  the  degree  are  required  to  be  made  up  at  a  date 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year  except  in  the 
case  of  those  which  have  been  incurred  during  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year 
and  in  subjects  which  from  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  work  can  be 
pursued  only  in  the  second  term. 

Another  change  of  rule  is  designed  to  secure  better  enforcement 
of  the  elective  entrance  requirement  introduced  two  years  since :  — 

Any  candidate  who  has  not  previously  presented  a  satisfactory  elective  shall  be 
required  at  entrance  to  designate  the  subject  in  which  he  shall  pass  off  the  re- 
quirement. Such  work  shall  be  done  during  the  first  term  of  the  first  year,  shall 
be  outside  of  regular  studies,  and  shall  involve  a  final  examination ;  but  any 
student  may  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  excellence  of  regular  work  in  the  same 
subject.  If  the  elective  is  not  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  the  de- 
ficiency shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  D  in  any  other  subject  not  made  up  at 
the  proper  time. 

A  slight  change  in  Course  VI.  introduces  a  course  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Electric  Waves,  by  Professor  Clifford,  alternative  with 
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Mr.  Blodgett's  course  on  Railroad  Signals ;  and  in  Course  IX.  third 
year  students  have  the  opportunity  to  substitute  Industrial  Elec- 
tricity in  place  of  Heat. 


NEW   ENGLAND   ASSOCIATION    OF    COLLEGES    AND    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS 

By  invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  was  held  at  the  Institute  October  13  and  14.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  University  presided  ;  and  the  programme  in- 
cluded addresses  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  President  Faunce 
of  Brown,  Professor  McDonald  of  Bowdoin,  and  others,  on  edu- 
cational questions  of  general  interest.  An  evening  reception  af- 
forded welcome  opportunities  for  better  acquaintance  between 
members  of  the  Institute  Faculty  and  of  the  Association,  and  the 
general  success  of  the  meetings,  as  a  whole,  was  highly  ap- 
preciated 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  Institute  was  requested  by  the 
officials  of  the  United  States  Commission  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
to  be  one  of  two  institutions  for  exhibiting  higher  education  in 
engineering  and  architecture  in  the  United  States.  The  Executive 
Committee  authorized  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty  carried  out  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit. 

The  amount  of  space  allotted  to  the  Institute  was  at  first  so  lim- 
ited that  an  effective  exhibit  was  deemed  out  of  the  question ;  but 
by  the  courtesy  of  Director  Rogers  a  special  assignment  of  hanging 
space  on  an  important  facade  was  made,  which  permitted  an  effec- 
tive display  of  large  architectural  designs.  The  remainder  of  the 
exhibit  consisted  chiefly  of  photographs  of  a  standard  size,  exhibited 
in  winged  frames,  and  of  portfolios  with  text  and  photographs  illus- 
trating the  work  of  our  Engineering  Departments.  Liberal  use  was 
made  of  the  various  Institute  publications,  and  effective  aid  was 
rendered  by  Institute  graduates  connected  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  or  resident  in  Paris. 
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Besides  this  main  exhibit,  special  collections  of  minerals  and 
other  building  stones  were  made  through  our  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy, the  material  being  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
Professor  Crosby  and  Mr.  Fuller,  and  coming  into  the  possession 
of  the  Institute  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  The  Institute 
shared  through  the  Department  of  Economics  in  the  preparation  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 

During  the  summer  several  members  of  the  Faculty  visited  the 
Exposition,  and  brought  back  pleasant  reports  of  the  success  of  our 
share  in  it, 

HONORS   AT    PARIS 

Official  notification  has  been  received  of  the  award  of  a  grand 
prize  for  the  Institute  exhibits  in  class  six,  group  one.  Special  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Education ;  of  a  gold  medal  in  class  three, 
group  one.  Higher  Education ;  of  a  gold  medal  in  class  four,  group 
one.  Special  Education  in  Fine  Arts,  Buildings,  plans  and  models, 
arrangements,  fittings;  also  of  a  silver  medal  for  the  exhibit  in 
class  sixty-three.  Systematic  Collection,  ornamental  stones,  hard 
stones  or  building  stones,  rough  hewn,  sawed,  or  polished.  The 
Exposition  having  closed,  a  portion  of  the  Institute  material  has 
been  donated,  on  request,  to  the  Musee  Pedagogique.  The  remainder 
is  expected  to  be  returned,  and  will  be  of  use  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit  at  Buf&lo.  The  register  of  visitors  at  the  exhibit  was, 
unfortunately,  appropriated  by  one  of  them. 

The  Institute  has  learned  by  cable  that  the  Department  of 
Beaux-Arts  and  Education  of  the  French  government  desires  to 
own  and  place  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  a  number  of  the  large 
framed  drawings  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  by  its  De- 
partment of  Architecture. 

This  is  a  great  distinction,  and  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  oldest  School  of  Architecture  in  the  United  States. 

The  Exposition  authorities  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  an 
excessive  number  of  medals  with  the  generous  desire  of  acknowl- 
edging those  who  had  aided  them  in  their  success,  but  it  is  an 
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entirely  difierent  matter  when  the  State  makes  its  choice  of  works 
for  its  museums  of  education.  The  French  government  has  little 
desire  to  further  cumber  their  museums  and  collections,  for  even 
their  storerooms  are  full  of  distinguished  works.  It  may  be  well 
said  a  priori  that,  when  it  selects  anything  at  the  present  day,  the 
object  must  have  a  decided  value. 

The  competent  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Beaux-Arts  and  Education,  and  charged  to  make  a  choice  of  the 
best  things  of  the  Exposition,  have  in  this  case^-recognized  officially 
the  quality  of  work  and  the  spirit  of  the  method  followed  at  the 
Institute.  In  asking  for  these  drawings,  it  has  paid  the  highest 
honor  ever  rendered  to  a  foreign  institution  and  one  of  which  the 
friends  of  Technology  have  just  right  to  be  proud. 

CANE    RUSH 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  have  learned  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  tragic  ending  of  the  cane  rush  between  the  first  and  second 
years  students  on  November  14.  Departing  somewhat  from 
the  custom  of  previous  years,  the  President  had  arranged  for  the 
general  suspension  of  the  exercises,  and  took  pains  to  be  present  at 
the  games.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Hugh  Moore  need  not  be 
here  repeated,  but  the  presence  of  President  Pritchett  and  his  prompt 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  all  later  steps  that  could  be  taken 
were  most  fortunate.  No  more  impressive  meeting  of  Institute 
students  has  ever  been  held  than  that  addressed  so  fittingly  by  him 
on  the  following  day  in  Huntington  Hall ;  nor  has  a  more  pathetic 
tribute  ever  been  given  to  a  student  than  by  the  classmates  of 
young  Moore,  who  followed  his  body  silently  past  the  Institute 
buildings  to  the  railroad  station,  and  who  stood  with  bared  head 
while  the  train  bore  it  into  the  darkness,  toward  its  final  resting- 
place.  The  President's  statement  through  the  newspapers  a  few 
days  later  is  so  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  policy  of  the 
school  as  to  be  repeated  in  full :  — 

"  As  I  remarked  in  my  brief  talk  to  the  students  on  Friday,  when  they  assem- 
bled in  Huntington  Hall  to  arrange  for  the  funeral  of  their  dead  comrade,  that 
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occasion  was  not  a  fitting  one  to  discuss  the  cause  of  his  death  nor  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  future  to  prevent  such  fatalities.  Moreover,  the  result  of 
the  autopsy,  which  showed  the  exact  nature  of  the  accident,  was  not  then  known. 
Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  bring  together  the  facts  and  to 
take  a  calm  view  of  them.  It  seems,  therefore,  fitting  that  some  statement 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  setting  forth  exactly 
what  took  place  and  indicating  the  purposes  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute  in 
regard  to  such  matters. 

In  most  American  colleges  some  trial  of  strength  between  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshmen  classes  forms  a  feature  of  the  college  life.  In  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology this  class  contesT  has  for  a  number  of  years  taken  the  form  of  a  football 
match  between  teams  chosen  from  the  two  classes,  followed  by  a  cane  rush. 
The  event  takes  place  usually  just  before  Thanksgiving,  and  occupies  practically 
the  whole. of  one  afternoon.  The  contest  has  been  distinctly  a  student  institu- 
tion (controlled  by  the  upper  classmen),  and  has  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institute.  No  official  recognition  was  given  to  it  this  year ;  but 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments  informed  students  that,  while  the  labora- 
tories would  be  open  to  all  who  desired  to  work,  the  exercises  would  be  so 
arranged  as  to  excuse  those  who  wished  to  attend  the  Sophomore-Freshman  con- 
test. This  semi-official  action  was  taken  at  my  request,  and  for  it  I  am  alone 
responsible. 

I  was  present  during  the  last  half  of  the  football  game  and  during  the  cane 
rush.  It  is  my  desire  to  be  associated  with  the  students  of  the  Institute,  not  only 
in  their  work,  but  in  their  games  and  in  their  student  life. 

Furthermore,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
those  in  charge  of  institutions  of  learning  cannot  divest  themselves  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  such  events  as  an  annual  cane  rush  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  such  responsibility  can  be  met  by  ignoring  the  existence  of 
such  customs,  however  they  may  be  sanctioned  by  tradition. 

The  cane  rush  of  November  14  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  cane,  which  is  a  strong  oak  stick  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  knob  at 
each  end,  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Freshmen.  Six  or  eight  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  the  class  grasped  it  firmly.  Around  these  a  small  circle  of  the  most 
athletic  Freshmen  was  formed,  with  hands  clasped  and  facing  outward.  Concen- 
tric circles  of  Freshmen  were  added,  until  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  been 
formed  into  a  compact  circular  mass.  Outside  of  this  guard,  formed  to  defend 
the  cane,  forty  or  fifty  Freshmen  operated  in  detached  wings  to  interfere  with  the 
Sophomores  in  their  attack. 

These  latter  formed  at  the  other  end  of  the  grounds  in  two  flying  wedges, 
which  simultaneously  flung  themselves  upon  the  mass  of  Freshmen,  in  the  effort 
to  break  up  their  formation  and  reach  the  cane.     After  the  first  three  minutes, 
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all  that  one  could  distinguish  was  one  mass  of  struggling  students.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  minutes  a  pistol-shot  gave  the  signal  for  a  cessation  of  the  struggle. 
The  number  of  hands  on  the  cane  was  counted,  and  the  class  to  which  the 
larger  number  belonged  was  declared  winner.  Young  Moore  was  an  unusually 
strong  fellow.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the  cane  rush, 
he  was  chosen  as  one  of  those  to  hold  the  cane.  At  some  time  during  the 
struggle  he  was  caught  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  a  powerfid  wrench,  which, 
as  the  autopsy  showed,  dislocated  his  neck.  His  death  was  probably  instan- 
taneous.    These,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  them,  are  the  facts. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  cane  rush,  as  thus  carried  out,  either  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  banish  it  from  college  sports.  It  is  not  a  game  of  skill, 
and  cannot  be  played  under  definite  rules ;  although  upper  classmen  are  sup- 
posed to  quell  fights.  Under  these  conditions  the  intimate  personal  contact 
of  the  struggle  has  a  strong  tendency  to  lead  up  to  rough  play,  without  the 
restraining  influence  of  football. 

The  second  objection  is  all  too  evident  in  view  of  the  sad  event  of  last  Thurs- 
day. Previous  to  this  there  have  been,  so  &  as  I  can  learn,  no  serious  acci- 
dents in  these  rushes.  When  the  custom  began,  the  classes  were  smaller  and 
the  danger  of  injury  inappreciable.  The  danger  increases  with  the  increase 
of  numbers  and  of  the  momentum  of  the  two  opposing  forces.  When  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  engage  in  it,  the  danger  of  injury  is  great.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  time  has  come  when  the  cane  rush  must  be  given  up. 

The  reason  for  its  adoption  originally  can  be  readily  understood  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student.  It  forms  the  easiest  and  quickest  means  for  a  trial 
of  strength.  Into  it  all  can  enter.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to  give  the  Fresh- 
men, who  are  new  and  unorganized,  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  defensive. 
The  casualties  which  have  occurred  have  not  come  to  the  weaker  students,  but 
to  the  stronger  and  more  athletic  ones,  who  took  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

As  to  what  shall  take  the  place  of  the  cane  rush  in  the  Sophomore-Freshman 
contest,  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  speak  with  definiteness.  This 
problem  has  been  referred  for  the  present  to  the  Institute  Committee.  This, 
to-day,  is  a  representative  committee  of  students,  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  four 
classes.  They  will  consult  with  an  Advisory  Committee  of  Alumni,  and  the 
plan  which  may  be  in  this  way  suggested  will  be  finally  discussed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty.  In  no  institution  in  the  world  is  there  a  body  of  students 
more  earnest,  or  having  a  keener  spirit  of  work,  than  those  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology.  They  may  be  trusted  to  solve  this  quesdon  in  good  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 

Plans  'have  been  for  some  time  under  considerarion  in  the  Institute  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  physical  culture  which  should  assist  in  the  up- 
building of  the  health  of  the  general  body  of  students  rather  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  expensive  and  time-consuming  athletic  contests,  and  which  may  help  a 
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student  of  serious  purpose  to  decide  what  athletic  contests  he  may  enter  without 
injury  to  health  or  to  scholarship.  These  plans  will  be  pushed  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  Institute  will  admit/* 

One  of  the  first  year  themes  which  Mr.  Moore  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  term  was  read  by  Dr.  Pritchett,  when  he  met  the 
students  in  Huntington  Hall  the  day  after  the  cane  rush.  We 
print  herewith  a  copy  of  another  theme  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Moore,  which  shows  his  earnestness  as  a  student,  and  which 
makes  his  untimely  death  seem  all  the  more  sad :  — 

MY   FIRST  IMPRESSIONS   OF   LIFE   AT  TECHNOLOGY 

My  first  impression  of  life  at  Technology  was  in  the  chemistry  recitation-room^ 
where  I  was  assigned  to  a  seat  and  immediately  asked  a  question  on  the  metric 
system.  This  was  entirely  different  from  the  arrangement  of  affairs  that  I  had 
expected  to  have  or  had  ever  had  before.  I  was  impressed  by  the  order  which 
ruled  everywhere.  The  Freshmen  seemed  to  know  where  their  recitations  were 
to  be  held  and  how  to  get  to  the  recitation-rooms.  The  new  men,  or  rather 
those  in  our  section,  seemed  to  know  just  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  almost  as 
soon  as  the  upper  classmen.  To  sum  it  all  up,  every  minute  of  time  from  the 
start  as  a  Freshman  to  the  finish  as  Senior  is  put  to  some  practical  value. 

My  second  impression,  was  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  President's 
speech.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  President  nearer  to  me.  It  made  me  feel  more 
at  home- in  Tech.  and  in  Boston,  because  I  felt  as  though  there  was  at  least  one 
person  there  who  hoped  I  would  stay  in  Tech.  and  was  willing  to  help  me  over 
hard  places. 

My  third  impression  was  of  the  cordiality  of  the  students  toward  one  another 
and  the  seeming  welcome  of  the  old  students  to  the  new.  If  I  asked  an  old 
student  where  my  mechanical  drawing  room  was,  he  would  stop  and  tell  me 
where  it  was  and  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  it  as  though  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  answer  questions  and  help  the  new  men  over  their  difficulties. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  my  impressions  of  life  at  Tech.  was  the  Young  Men's 
Qiristian  Association  reception  to  President  Pritchett  and  the  Freshman  Class. 
This  reception  made  me  much  at  home  at  Tech.  I  was  introduced  to  a  num- 
ber of  my  classmates  at  the  reception,  which  went  a  long  ways  toward  making 
my  start  at  Tech.  an  enjoyable  one. 

To  sum  up  my  impressions  of  life  at  Technology,  I  may  say  that  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  cordiality  of  the  fellows,  pleased  with  the  President,  and 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done  here  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hugh  C.  Moore. 

OCTOBU  25,  1900. 
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THE  UNDERGRADUATES 

THE  GLEE,  BANJO,  AND  MANDOLIN  CLUBS 

The  annual  winter  concert  was  held  before  a  very  large  audience 
in  Huntington  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  11.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  — 

PROGRAMME 

J.  Ho  !  Jolly  Jenkins Sulli<uam 

Glee  Club 

A.  March,  The  Viceroy Herbirt 

Banjo  Club 

3.  Mirror  Dance Smifim 

Mandolin  Club 

4.  The  Silver  Moon-baby Stmu 

Glee  Club 

5.  Operatic  Potpourri Arr,  ly  Lamsh^ 

Banjo  Club 

6.  The  Massachusetts  Volunteers       .     .     .     .     .^ Metcaff 

7.  The  Dbde  Kid GiUnl 

Glee  Club 

8.  Aunt  Matilda*s  Suitors Pagt 

CbaracUrs 

Mr.  Grimes Gruff  Bachelor 

Mr.  Percival Kindly  Bachelor 

Aunt  Matilda A  Maiden  Lady 

Jack Her  Nephew 

WiLUAM  R.  Page 

9.  American  Students*  March Lamsimg 

Banjo  Club 

10.  Manuela  Portugese lUiUr 

Mandolin  Club 

(  WordSf  C,  W.  Rtnshanu,  *^ 

11.  Technology \  Music,  L.  B.  Hanvartkr 02 

Glee  Club 
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The  clubs  are  in  unusually  good  training  this  year,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  programme  gave  a  number  of  pleasing  encores.  The 
introduction  of  an  impersonator  was  an  innovation  not  altogether 
acceptable  to  a  number  of  the  audience,  who  would  have  preferred 
to  see  the  programme  limited  entirely  to  musical  numbers. 

After  the  concert  the  members  of  the  clubs  and  a  number  of 
their  friends  were  given  an  informal  reception  at  the  Technology 
Club.  President  and  Mrs.  Pritchett  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Williams 
received. 

The  officers  of  the  clubs  are  as  follows :  Mortimer  B.  Foster, 
'01,  president;  Charles  A.  Whittemore,  *oi,  vice-president;  Henry 
N.  Hudson,  '01,  manager;  Robert  B.  Morton,  '01,  secretary; 
Roger  D.  Babson,  '03,  treasurer  and  assistant  manager.  Henry  K. 
Hooker,  '02,  is  leader  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  Claude  E.  Patch,  '02, 
manager.  Frederic  R.  C.  Boyd,  '01,  is  leader,  and  Kenneth 
Lockett,  '02,  manager  of  the  Banjo  Club.  John  R.  Brownell, 
*oi,  is  leader,  and  Albert  W.  Higgins,  '01,  manager  of  the  Mando- 
lin Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  Committee,  held  in  the  Trophy 
Room  on  Monday,  December  3,  President  Lawrence  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Pritchett,  suggesting  that  an  event  be  substituted  for  the 
cane  rush  in  the  annual  struggle  between  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshmen  for  class  supremacy. 

President  Lawrence  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  L.  S. 
Cates,  chairman,  P.  G.  L.  Hilken,  P.  R.  Parker,  and  C.  L. 
Homer,  to  consider  the  question  of  abolishing  the  cane  rush  and 
substituting  some  other  event.  This  committee  will  confer  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Athletics,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  sug- 
gestions from  any  one  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Cates  was  elected  representative  to  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Athletics.  Mr.  I.  R.  Adams  was  elected  representa- 
tive to  the  Association  of  Graduate  Class  Secretaries.  President 
Lawrence  appointed  J.  C.  Fruit  and  C.  J.  Mcintosh  assistant  cus- 
todians of  trophies. 
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FOOTBALL   SUMMARY 


The  scores   and   summaiy  of  the  'Varsity's  successful 
follow :  — 


season 


October        5,  M 

.  I.T.,.    . 

6 

iLxeter,     •     •     •     •     < 

6 

"              ID, 

(( 

0 

Brown, 

22 

13, 

U 

6 

N.H.  State  College,     . 

0 

"          20, 

U 

35 

Stevens  Institute,    .     . 

0 

27, 

(( 

0 

Tufts, 

0 

31, 

u 

■     17 

Worcester,  P.L,      .     , 

2 

November    3, 

a 

0 

Amherst,       .     .     .     , 

.     18 

17. 

a 

0 

Holy  Cross,       .     .     . 

.     i6 

«      21, 

(( 

■     17 

Burdett  College,     .     . 

0 

Total  score,  M.  I.  T.,  81 ;  opponents,  64. 
Games  won,  4 ;  lost,  3 ;  tied,  2. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  has  ofiered  a 
medal  for  the  man  who,  for  the  year,  shows  the  greatest  gain  in 
development.  Measurements  will  therefore  be  taken  now  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  As  it  is  not  the  greatest  strength, 
but  the  greatest  gain,  which  counts,  all  have  an  equal  chance ;  and 
the  medal  is  well  worth  trying  for.  Classes  are  conducted  every 
afternoon  from  four  to  six  o'clock  except  Saturdays. 


THE  CLEOFAN 

The  Cleofan,  which  is  the  only  woman's  club  at  the  Institute, 
has  started  in  again  this  year  with  a  largely  increased  membership. 
The  club  is  a  social  one,  and  holds  afternoon  teas  every  Friday. 
It  recently  gave  a  most  successful  reception  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Prit- 
chett,  the  new  President.  The  afiair  was  held  in  the  Margaret 
Cheney  Room  at  the  Pierce  Building. 

The  Cleofan  held  its  annual  election  in  October,  electing  the 
following  officers :  president,  Miss  Anna  B.  Gallup,  '01 ;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Edith  A.  Beckler,  '02 ;  secretary.  Miss  Ava  M. 
Stoddard,  '03 ;  treasurer,  Miss  B.  C.  Hill. 
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THE  MINING  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

The  Mining  Engineering  Society  opened  its  fourth  year  on 
Thursday,  November  i.  President  Pritchett  talked  to  the  society 
upon  matters  of  general  interest.  During  the  year  there  will  be 
lectures  and  talks  by  different  scientific  jnen  upon  subjects  in  line 
with  mining  and  metalluigy. 

CLASS  OFFICERS 

The  class  of  1902  held  its  annual  election  through  the  mail  this 
year. 

President  Pritchett  has  forbidden  class  elections  taking  place  in 
the  halls  from  now  on,  because  he  wishes  to  remove  every  cause 
that  may  lead  to  ^^ rushing"  between  the  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen. 

The  results  of  the  election  were  as  follows :  president,  Louis  S. 
Gates,  of  Newton  Centre ;  first  vice-president,  Kent  J.  Stow,  of 
Buf&Io  J  second  vice-president,  Paul  Hansen,  of  Washington ; 
secretary,  Charles  W.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  of  Brookline ;  treasurer,  Clyde 
R.  Place,  of  Mount  Upton,  N.Y.  \  directors,  Charles  H.  Board- 
man,  Jr.,  of  Lynn,  Farley  Gannett,  of  Washington;  Institute 
Committee,  L  Rayne  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  J.  Clyde  Fruit,  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  Sophomore  Class  has  elected  the  following  officers :  presi- 
dent, R.  M.  Field ;  first  vice-president,  L.  H.  Lee ;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  T.  Winchester ;  secretary,  J.  T.  Cheney ;  treasurer, 
B.  H.  Miller;  directors,  F.  G.  Babcock  and  G.  M.  Harris;  Insti- 
tute Committee,  C.  J.  Mcintosh  and  Paul  P.  Parker. 


^    ■»   J  *  *         -• 
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THE  GRADUATES 

M.  L  T.  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  alumni  announces  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  honorary  members :  Professor  John  D. 
Runkle,  Professor  James  M.  Crafts,  and  President  Henry  S. 
Pritchett.  They  also  announce  the  election  of  thirty-one  associ- 
ate members. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Saturday,  December  29,  at  seven  o'clock  p.m. 
This  was  a  particularly  notable  occasion,  as  it  was  the  first  formal 
appearance  of  President  Pritchett  before  the  whole  body  of  the 
alumni.  Added  interest  was  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  President  Pritchett,  Honorable  John  D.  Long, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Honorable  David  J.  Hill,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Bates  spoke.  A  business 
meeting  at  5  p.m.  preceded  the  dinner.  The  usual  committee 
reports  were  made,  and  elections  were  held  with  the  following 
result :  — 

President,  Charles  T.  Main,  '76;  vice-president,  Harry  H. 
Campbell,  '79;  secretary,  Edward  F.  Miller;  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Charles  A.  Stone,  '88 ;  Alumni  Committee 
on  the  School  (for  three  years),  Charles  F.  Pritchard,  '76 ;  for 
Committee  on  Associate  Membership  (for  three  years),  Harry  W. 
Tyler,  '84,  William  Z.  Ripley,  '90 ;  for  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Athletics  (for  three  years),  Frank  H.  Briggs,  '81 ;  for 
trustee  of  the  alumni  Fund,  Frank  L.  Fuller,  '71. 

REPORT  OF  WALKER  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 

No  active  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Walker  Memorial  Committee  dur- 
ing the  fall,  until  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  President  of 
the  Institute  toward  the  plans  of  the  committee.  President  Pritchett' s 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  gave  them,  however,  the  strongest  encour- 
agement ;  and  since  November  active  work  has  been  carried  on,  especially 
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through  the  associate  members  of  the  various  classes.  Probably  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  the  committee  has  had  to  contend  has  been  the  lack 
of  definiteness  in  the  propositions  which  they  could  offer  to  the  alumni,  and 
this  difficulty  the  support  of  the  President  and  the  attitude  of  the  Corporation 
have  now  removed.  The  unfortunate  accident  which  occurred  in  the  cane 
rush  this  fall  made  more  obvious  than  ever  the  need  that  the  authorides  of 
the  Institute  should  give  systematic  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  its 
students.  President  Pritchett,  therefore,  asked  the  Corporation,  not  only 
for  a  grant  of  land  upon  which  a  gymnasium  could  be  placed,  but  also  for 
an  appropriadon  to  provide  for  a  competent  trained  director,  with  a  view  to 
a  definite  course  in  gymnasium  work  ;  and  in  December  the  President  was 
authorized  to  state  to  the  alumni  that  the  Corporation  would  set  aside 
10,000  square  feet  of  the  land  on  Trinity  Place,  corner  of  Stanhope  Street,  or, 
if  preferred,  48,000  feet  on  Garrison  Street,  for  a  site  for  the  Walker  Memorial 
Building,  on  condition  that  1 100,000  should  be  subscribed  by  July  1,1901, 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Executive  Committee  undertook,  also, 
to  provide  a  suitable  man  to  conduct  a  department  of  physical  culture. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  has  been  requested  to  confer  witTi  representa- 
tives of  the  alumni,  and  to  submit  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  plan  for 
the  Walker  Memorial  Building  and  for  its  use.  A  special  committee  has 
already  been  appointed  by  the  Faculty  for  this  purpose. 

The  effi^ct  of  this  action  on  the  work  of  the  conmiittee  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  stimulating.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Institute  authorities  is  in- 
sured in  just  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  as  the  alumni  most  de- 
sired. As  President  Pritchett  has  stated,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
physical  training  remains  for  the  future ;  and  the  chance  is  open  to  the  Insti- 
tute to  make  as  great  and  far-reaching  innovations  in  this  field  as  it  has  already 
made  in  technical  education.  President  Pritchett's  views,  as  set  forth  in  his 
address  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  may  be  quoted  somewhat  more  fiilly  :  — 

''In  most  American  colleges  and  universities  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  a  general  problem  of  physical  culture.  Either  there  has  been  no  attention 
to  athletics  and  to  exercise  or  else  the  effort  has  been  to  develop  to  an  undue 
extent  certain  games.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  governing  body 
of  the  Institute  feels  that  it  must  deal  with  the  physical  education  of  its  stu- 
dents as  well  as  with  the  training  of  their  minds.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
realized  that  there  should  be  some  systematic  instruction  for  students  as  to  the 
care  of  their  health  and  of  their  bodies,  but  the  way  has  not  heretofore  seemed 
clear  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of 
land  adjoining  the  Engineering  Building  has  now  made  it  possible  for  the  Cor- 
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poradon  not  only* to  join  hands  with  the  alumni  in  the  establishing  of  the 
Walker  Memorial  Building,  but  also  to  provide  a  means  by  which  that  build- 
ing shall  be  made  elective  and  valuable  to  the  student  life.  The  Corpora- 
tion has  voted  to  establish  a  department  of  physical  culture,  which  shall  have 
for  its  object,  not  the  development  of  athletics  in  the  acute  form,  but  the  in- 
strucdon  of  the  entire  student  body  in  the  care  of  health  ;  which  shall  inform 
them  as  to  proper  rules  of  exercise  ;  which  shall  make  a  physical  inspection 
of  each  student  who  enters,  and  shall  prescribe  for  him  in  the  light  of  such 
inspection  the  exercise  suitable  to  his  need.  At  the  head  of  the  department 
shall  be  a  man  able  to  advise  students,  not  only  concerning  their  games  and 
sports,  but  also  concerning  their  diet  and  exercise  and  the  general  care  of 
their  bodies.  In  other  words,  a  department  which  shall  do  for  the  physical 
side  of  students  what  the  other  departments  do  for  the  intellectual  side.  No 
greater  need  exists  in  the  Institute  to-day  than  this.  As  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  '  Since  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are  larger  ele- 
ments of  happiness  than  any  other  things  whatever,  the  teaching  how  to  main- 
tain them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment  to  no  other  whatever.'  In 
this  effort  the  Corporation  has  in  mind  the  rational  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  conservation  of  health  along  lines  consistent  with  the  highest  scholar- 
ship and  the  highest  efficiency. 

Of  this  department  the  Walker  Memorial  Building,  which  you  have 
planned,  is  to  be  the  centre.  It  is  to  be,  not  a  gymnasium  in  the  narrow 
sense,  but  a  building  which  shall  administer  to  the  social  life  of  the  students 
as  well.  Heretofore,  in  your  efforts  to  raise  money  for  this  building,  you  have 
been  working  somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  knowing  definitely  just  what 
the  building  would  be  used  for  nor  where  it  would  be  placed.  The  action 
of  the  Corporation  this  week  has  now  made  this  question  a  perfecdy  definite 
one.  Not  only  has  it  voted  to  establish  a  department  of  physical  culture,  but 
it  has  voted  a  site  for  the  Walker  Memorial  Building  as  well. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  action  of  the  Corporation  not  only  gives  definite- 
ness  and  purpose  to  the  effort  which  you  have  been  making,  but  also  assures 
the  success  of  that  effort,  once  the  Walker  Memorial  Building  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  contribution  of  the  land  will  amount  to  not  less  than  ^60,000, 
while  fully  |i  50,000  will  be  required  as  an  endowment  for  such  a  department. 
The  Corporation  has  therefore  contributed  ^200,000  to  make  the  memorial 
which  you  are  preparing  for  General  Walker  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to 
the  student  body.  All  this  action  is  predicated  on  the  condition  that  the 
1 100,000  to  build  the  Walker  Memorial  Building  shall  be  subscribed  before 
July  1,  1 90 1.     With  all  uncertainty  removed,  with  a  definite  end  in  view» 
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with  an  object  like  this,  of  such  moment,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  success 
of  your  subscriptions  to  this  undertaking,  there  is  just  one  thing  to  which  the 
alumni  and  former  students  should  bend  their  efibrts  at  this  moment ;  and 
that  is  to  the  completion  of  this  subscription  of  ^100,000.  ^40,000  of  it 
has  already  been  subscribed  by  about  one-tenth  of  your  number.  This 
^60,000  yet  remaining  ought  to  be  subscribed  at  once.  In  this  matter  I  ask 
the  aid  of  every  man  who  loves  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  who  has 
ever  studied  in  its  halls."  '* 

A  new  motive  is  now  added  for  the  early  compledon  of  this  work  of  the 
alumni,  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  comes  the  need  of  the  alumni  and  past 
students  to  express  their  love  for  the  leader  who  gave  himself  to  their  service 
with  such  splendidly  unselfish  devodon.  Secondly,  comes  their  desire  to  repay, 
in  some  measure,  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  school  which  has  done  so  much 
for  them,  by  giving  to  it  the  one  thing  most  needed  for  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment. Now,  however,  it  becomes  essendal  for  their  own  honor  and  self-respect 
that  the  past  students  of  the  Institute  should  carry  through  successfully  this 
work  that  they  have  undertaken,  and  to  whose  compledon  they  are  doubly 
pledged  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  Faculty  and  Corporadon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Institute  is  con- 
tingent on  the  consummation  of  our  subscription  by  July  i,  1901.  There 
is,  therefore,  but  a  short  time  left  in  which  to  bring  the  subscription  to  a  con- 
clusion. • 

On  the  29th  of  December,  before  the  Alumni  Dinner,  the  total  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  ^40,879,  contributed  by  536  men.  During  the  dinner 
between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  this  sum,  and  on  that 
occasion  a  funher  addition  of  fourteen  subscribers  of  $500  each  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  therefore,  about 
half  the  total  subscription  has  been  completed  through  the  public  spirit  of 
somewhat  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  alumni  and  past  students. 
The  remaining  work  of  the  committee  consists  in  the  presentation  to  the 
other  nine  out  of  ten  men  of  the  importance  of  prompt  action  by  them. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  committee  relies  on  the  continuance  of  the  efficient 
work  of  the  associate  members  of  the  various  classes.  It  is  also  intended 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the  various  fi^temides  in  present- 
ing the  opportunity  for  the  subscription  to  the  members  of  those  organizations, 
and  the  committee  has  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  cordial  response  so  far 
received.  In  the  next  list  of  subscriptions  a  statement  will  be  made,  show- 
ing the  amount  contributed  by  fraternity  men. 

About  the  loth  inst.  a  new  general  circular  will  be  issued  by  the  com- 
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mittee,  enclosing  copies  of  President  Pritchett's  address  and  a  revised  table 
of  subscriptions,  the  resolves  and  votes  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  a  plan  showing  the  location  of  the  Institute  buildings  and 
the  site  on  Trinity  Place  assigned  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Walker  Memorial 
Gymnasium.  If  this  circular  meets  with  the  cordial  response  to  be  con- 
fidendy  anticipated  by  the  committee,  definite  plans  for  the  gymnasium  will 
be  at  once  set  on  foot  in  pursuance  of  the  following  votes  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation at  its  meeting,  Dec.  29,  1 900  :  — 

Votei^  *«  That  the  Walker  Memorial  Committee  be  authorized  to  represent 
the  Alumni  Association  in  conference  with  the  Faculty  as  to  the  plan  for 
the  Walker  Memorial  Building  and  for  its  use,  in  pursuance  of  the  vote  of 
the  Corporation." 

Votedy  <'  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  Funds  by  the  Walker  Memorial  Committee  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institute,  to  be  applied  toward  the  erection  of  the  Walker  Memorial  Gym- 
nasium, whenever  the  plans  of  the  Corporation  and  Faculty  for  the  character 
and  organization  of  the  same  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Walker  Me- 
morial Committee." 

It  is  hoped  that  within  three  months  the  subscription  will  be  so  nearly 
completed  that  plans  and  elevations  of  the  Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium 
may  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  Whether  this  hope 
can  be  realized  depends,  not  on  any  work  of  a  few  men,  but  on  the  general 
co-operation  of  the  body  of  former  students  of  the  Institute  and  the  alumni. 
It  is  not  large  subscriptions  the  committee  desires,  but  many  small  sub- 
scriptions.    To  quote  once  more  from  President  Pritchett's  address  :  — 

**  After  all,  the  highest  tribute  to  General  Walker  would  be,  not  that  a 
Memorial  Building  has  been  erected,  for  such  a  building  might  be  erected  by 
one  who  never  saw  him  and  who  never  knew  him  ;  but  it  would  be  a  monu- 
ment beyond  compare  that  such  a  building  has  been  erected  by  the  efforts  of 
every  man  who  had  ever  studied  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  What  is 
wanted  is,  not  so  much  the  money  of  any  man,  but  the  individual  service  of  the 
four  thousand  graduates  and  students  who  have  gone  out  from  these  halls  ;  and 
with  this  co-operation  you  will  erect,  not  only  a  splendid  monument  to  a 
splendid  man,  but  you  shall  find  a  source  of  inspiration  of  your  own,  com- 
pared to  which  money  has  no  value." 
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NORTH-WESTERN    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  ^^The 
Bismarck"  on  Monday,  December  17,  at  6.30  p.m.  Professor 
Farrington  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  who  has  made  valu- 
able investigations  as  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  earth, 
spoke;  and  Mr.  Lansingh  gave  a  talk  on  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Captain  Bogardus  gave  an  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Original 
American  Rifle  Team  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Litchfield  writes  as  follows:  "The  monthly  meeting, 
January  16,  will  be  of  unusual  interest,  and  will  close  our  year, — 
a  very  satisfactory  and  successful  one  in  point  of  attendance, 
enthusiasm,  and  financial  report.  We  expect  that  a  large  minus, 
wbich  has  always  preceded  the  treasurer's  report,  will  become  a 
small  plus,  with  a  very  encouraging  outlook  for  next  year.  Our 
annual  banquet  will  probably  be  held  about  the  first  of  February.'' 

THE   WASHINGTON    SOCIETY    OF    THE    M.    I.    T. 

The  society  held  an  informal  dinner  on  Tuesday,  December  18, 
at  "Freund's,"  85  loth  Street,  N.W.  The  dinner  was  followed 
by  the  annua]  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  busi- 
ness. During  the  evening,  copies  of  the  Review  were  presented 
for  inspection. 

THE    TECHNOLOGY    CLUB 

On  Monday  evening,  October  8,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club  was  .held.  At  this  meeting  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
the  secretary  were  read.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  club^s  finances,  that  of  the  secretary  showed 
a  healthy  condition  in  regard  to  membership.  While  some  have 
been  obliged  to  resign  their  membership  in  the  club,  others  have 
joined,  older  alumni  as  well  as  recent  graduates  and  members  of  the 
present  Senior  class,  members  of  the  Junior  class  not  becoming 
eligible  until  the  second  term.  After  the  reading  of  the  reports 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  and  adopted,  the 
nominees   being   elected  by  ballot.     The  officers  elected  were  as 
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follows:  secretary,  Walter  Humphreys,  '97;  treasurer,  Walter 
£.  Piper,  '94;  members  of  council  for  three  years,  C.  Frank 
Allen,  '72,  Dana  P.  Bartlett,  '86,  James  P.  Munroe,  '82,  William 
Z.  Ripley,  '90,  Francis  H.  Williams,  '73.  The  council  met 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  elected  James  P. 
Munroe,  *82,  president,  and  Francis  H.  Williams,  '73,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

The  season  of  club  nights  began  with  the  receiving  of  election 
returns  on  the  evening  of  November  6.  The  bulletins  were  re- 
ceived by  telephone,  and  exhibited  by  means  of  the  lantern.  The 
monotony  of  the  reports  of  such  a  number  of  electoral  districts 
in  such  a  city,  reporting  a  majority  for  one  or  the  other  candidate, 
was  broken  by  illustrations  made  by  two  club  members,  who  proved 
themselves  to  be  ^^  lightning  artists  "  and  cartoonists  to  no  small 
degree.     Welsh  rarebit  was  served  during  the  evening. 

The  evening  of  the  college  torch-light  parade  was  made  ^'  Ladies' 
Night "  at  the  club.  Special  arrangements  were  made  whereby  a 
large  number  of  members  were  able  to  take  dinner  before  viewing 
the  parade  from  Rogers  or  Walker.  Cards  of  admission  were 
distributed  to  club  members.  Immediately  after  the  parade  a 
lunch  was  served  in  the  dining-room.  A  number  returned  to  the 
house  and  enjoyed  themselves. 

The  first  "Smoke  Talk"  of  the  season  was  given  by  Dr. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  F.R.G.S.,  who  spoke  most  entertainingly  of 
"The  White  Man  in  the  Tropics."  The  one  hundred  and  fifty 
present  keenly  appreciated  the  frankness  of  the  speaker.  They 
were  given  an  intelligent  criticism  of  the  management  of  our 
new  possessions  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  Filipino 
rebellion. 

The  second  "  Smoke  Talk "  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  4.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  hearing  Mr.  Ernest 
Temple  Hargrove,  of  London,  tell  of  his  experience  in  South 
Africa,  and  of  his  impressions  of  the  Boers  and  their  leader,  Paul 
Kruger.  Mr.  Hargrove's  familiarity  with  the  historical  facts  of 
the  Boer  War,  with  his  manner,  made  his  remarks  most  con- 
vincing. 
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Prof.  C.  Frank  Allen,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

B.  £.  Brewster  has  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Boston,  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  F.  F.  &  B.  E. 
Brewster,  and  with  an  office  at 
15  Exchange  Street.  This  does 
not  interfere  with  the  business  of 
stock-raising  which  Brewster  has 
successfully  carried  on  in  the 
West  for  many  years.-^— Brad. 
H.  Locke  made  a  flying  trip 
through  Boston  not  long  since, 
but  did  not  find  time  to  see  his 
friends.  A  short  time  ago 
Locke  made  a  trip  away  oflT  to 
Abyssinia,  to  examine  mining 
properties  for  some  of  his  clients. 
—  Of  the  twelve  graduates  of 
this  class,  a  very  large  proportion 
have  been  permanently  away 
from  Boston  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  for  business 
purposes.  Minot,  Shepard,  and 
Ward  are,  in  fact,  the  only  ones 
who  have  stuck  to  Boston ;  and, 
of  these,  Minot  was  abroad  sev- 
eral years  for  study.  How 
thoroughly  the  class  scattered 
may  be  seen  from  knowing  where 


the  others  have  been.  Allen 
has  been  in  Rhode  Island,  Ohio, 
and  as  far  west  as  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico ;  Brewster,  in 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Ne- 
braska; Emmerton,  in  lUinois 
and  Ohio;  Dodge,  in  Ohio 
until  his  death;  Herrick,  in 
Pennsylvania;  Hodge,  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia;  Locke,  in 
Colorado;  Patch,  in  Michigan 
and  later  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Soule, 
as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  as 
far  west  as  Illinois.  All  this 
tends  to  show  what  most  of  us 
know  already,  that  the  Institute's 
influence  is  exerted  largely, 
throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  is  by  no  means  local  in  its 
character. 

1873- 
Samuel  E.  Tinkham,  Sec. 

City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  Dale  Harris  is  president 
of  the  Montreal  Terminal  Rail- 
way. 

1874. 
Charles  F.  Read,  Sec. 

Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  regular  quarterly  lunch 
of  the  Class  Association  was  held 
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on  September  19,  at  i  p.m.,  at 
Marliave's  restaurant,  Boston, 
thirteen  members  being  present. 
The  lunch,  which  was  a  success, 
is  an  institution  which  has  evi- 
dently come  to  stay,  and  the  idea 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
various  class  associations  of  the 
Institute. —  Elbridge  L.  Brown, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a 
civil  engineer  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
has  opened  an  office  at  53  State 
Street,  Boston,  and  has  become 
a  resident  of  Newton. —  Col. 
Samuel  P.  Colt  has  been  re- 
cently elected  a  director  in  the 
American  Woollen  Company  and 
the  National  and  Providence 
Worsted  Mills.  He  has  become 
one  of  the  noted  financiers  of 
New  England,  being  at  the  pres* 
ent  time  president  of  the  Indus- 
trial Trust  Company  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  which  he  organized, 
and  president  or  director  of  more 
than  a  dozen  of  the  leading  rub- 
ber and  telephone  companies  and 
banks  in  or  about  Providence. — 
William  B.  Dowse,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Rubber  Company,  New 
York,  was  in  Boston  recently, 
and  called  upon  the  secretary. — 
Harold  W.  Stevens,  who  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life,  since  leaving 
the  Institute,  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, has  been  recently  elected 


president   of  the  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

1875. 
E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  &c, 

53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  subscriptions  for  the 
Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium 
do  not  materialize  as  rapidly  as 
they  ought  from  members  of  this 
class.  There  are  still  a  good 
many  more  who  could  contrib- 
ute sums  ranging  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
secretary  hopes  to  hear  from 
them  soon. —  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  get  a  line  from  T.  H. 
Bakewell  a  few  months  ago^ 
as  it  is  several  years  since  I  had 
heard  from  him.  He  is,  or  was, 
president  of  the  Paterson  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company  of  Pat- 
erson, N.J.,  director  of  Pitts- 
burg &  Birmingham  Track  Com- 
pany, director  of  Niagara  Falls 
&  Lewiston  Railroad,  and  is 
vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry 
Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
holds  membership  in  some  six 
or  eight  clubs. —  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  one  who  can 
give  me  the  present  address  of 
any  of  the  foUowing  men : 
Walter  C.  Bates,  G.  F.  Beldcn, 
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Henry  M.  Bingham,  Charles  O. 
Bradford,  William  H.  Bush, 
Christopher  A.  Church,  Charles 
H.  Cochran,  Caleb  L.  Cunning- 
ham, Joseph  L.  Dane,  Albert 
C.  Duncklee,  Frank  Evans. — 
W.  C.  Edes  is  assistant  civil  en- 
gineer of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company ;  and  his  address  is  4 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

1876. 
John  R.  Freeman,  Sec. 

4  Market  Square,  Providence,  R.I. 

Professor  W. O.  Crosby  passed 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  va- 
cation in  a  study  of  the  zinc 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  in  September  extended 
his  geological  studies  briefly  in 
Utah  and  Montana. —  Charles 
R.  Fletcher  is  actively  interested 
in  the  Faraday  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, which  controls  his  patents 
for  the  electro-deposition  of  cop- 
per in  thin  sheets  for  architect- 
ural and  other  purposes.  An 
extension  of  the  present  experi- 
mental plant  at  Chelsea  is  to 
be  made  very  soon. —  John  B. 
Henck,  Jr.,  has  completed  his 
work  in  charge  of  electric  rail- 
road construction  in  the  vicinity 
of  Flushing,  N.Y;  but  mail 
directed   to    Flushing    will    still 


reach  him. —  Frank  W.  Hodg- 
don,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Harbor  and  Land 
Commission,  visited  England 
and  the  Continent  last  summer, 
and  made  a  careful  study  of 
docks  and  harbor  improvements 
at  Liverpool  and  other  ports 
with  particular  reference  to  the 
proposed  improvement  of  the 
Commonwealth's  dock  facilities. 
—  Charles  T.  Main  has  very 
recently  visited  California  to 
make  expert  investigation  of 
certain  extensive  water  power 
developments  and  electric  power 
transmissions  now  in  construc- 
tion. 

1877. 
Richard  A.  Hale,  Sic. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
Arthur  G.  Everett,  architect, 
of  the  firm  of  Everett,  Cabot  & 
Mead,  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Pauper  Institutions  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston. — 
The  Maryland  Steel  Company, 
of  which  F.  W.  Wood  is  presi- 
dent, has  been  developing  a 
large  export  trade  in  steel  rails. 
In  addition  a  large  amount  of 
steamer  construction  is  in  prog- 
ress. A  force  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  is  at 
present  employed. 
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1879. 

Harry  H.  Campbell,  &r. 

Steelton,  Pa. 
The  class  of  1879  has  again 
lost  one  of  its  graduate  members 
by  death.  On  October  24,  Ar- 
thur H.  Metcalf  died  at  his  home 
in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  Graduating 
in  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Department,  he  immediately 
entered  into  his  professional  life 
in  Pawtucket.  In  1883,  when 
the  Campbell  Machine  Com- 
pany was  started  in  Pawtucket, 
he  became  identified  with  it  more 
in  a  business  than  an  engineer- 
ing way.  He  also  became  inter- 
ested in  the  telephone  patent 
question,  and  finally  became 
known  as  one  of  the  best  patent 
experts  in  the  United  States, 
being  called  upon  to  testify  in 
patent  cases  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
laige  cities.  The  honest,  manly 
qualities  which  he  showed  while 
a  student  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  intensified  by  his 
training  at  this  school,  made 
friends  for  him  in  his  future  life^ 
and  made  him  a  power  in  the 
community.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  address  delivered 
by  his  pastor.  Rev.  F.  W.  Ham- 
ilton, D.D.,  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vices, show  how  truly  he  carried 


the  flag  marked  by  the  traditions 
of  the  Institute, — honesty,  power, 
and  labor :  <^  Dear  friends,  the 
duty  that  falls  to  me  to-day  is 
not  an  easy  one ;  and  yet  I  think 
I  would  not  have  it  &11  to  other 
hands.  It  is  not  an  easy  one 
for  me,  because  there  is  so  much 
of  my  life  here.  I  shall  never 
forget,  when  I  first  undertook  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  my 
profession  in  the  first  parish  to 
which  I  was  called,  how  I  was 
received  into  the  home  of  our 
friend ;  and  I  remember  that  al- 
most at  the  very  first  Arthur 
took  pains  to  tell  me,  in  most 
emphatic  way,  how  glad  he  was 
that  I  was  to  come  to  lead  the 
work  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested, to  tell  me  how  glad  he 
was  to  have  as  the  leader  in  the 
church  a  man  of  his  own  years 
with  whom  he  felt  that  he  could 
have  much  in  sympathy,  to  as- 
sure me  that  I  should  have  his 
sympathy  and  his  utmost  co- 
operation ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  always  relied  upon 
that  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
and  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail  me.  Some  of  you,  who  have 
owed  much  to  such  associations 
in  your  own  youth,  when  your 
own  lives  were  opening,  know, 
perhaps    better  than  I  can  tell 
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you,  what  he  was  to  me;  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  filled  a  place  in 
my  life  which  no  one  else  ever 
can  fill, —  the  first  coworker  of 
my  own  age,  the  first  to  give 
me  the  hand  of  perfect  sympa- 
thy, the  most  faithful  servant 
apd  friend  that  ever  a  man  could 
have.  And  I  say  '  servant '  ad- 
visedly, because  he  wanted  to 
serve  me  as  his  friend  and 
leader;  and  there  was  nothing 
which  I  could  ask  his  hand  to 
do  or  his  brain  to  plan  that  he 
was  not  more  willing  to  do  than 
I  ever  could  be  to  ask  him. 
And  I  think  that  in  those  words 
we  have  the  key  to  much  of  his 
life ;  for,  as  we  worked  together, 
I  very  soon  came  to  see  that  I 
had  to  do  with  a  rare  and  unus- 
ual nature, —  rare  and  unusual  in 
many  ways.  He  was  rare  in 
the  scope  and  the  grasp  of  his 
mental  powers.  I  think  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed more  fully  that  rarest 
of  intellectual  accomplishments, 
—  the  power  of  seeing  the  thing 
which  was  essential  in  a  com- 
plicated problem  or  a  perplex- 
ing situation,  and  holding  to  that 
thing  until  the  problem  was 
solved  and  the  situation  had  re- 
solved itself.  It  was  that  which 
gave  him  the  place  in  the  world 


which  he  afterward  came  to 
fill.  It  was  that  which  made 
for  him  the  successful  profes- 
sional life  which  you  and  I 
know  him  to  have  had.  It  is 
one  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  which  a  man 
may  have.  And  then  I  very 
soon  came  to  see  how  rich  were 
the  charms  of  his  social  nature. 
I  think  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  had  so  keen  a  sense  of 
humor.  I  think  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  entered  so  fully  into 
all  that  was  really  worth  while 
in  the  social  pleasures  and  de- 
lights of  human  life.  The  best 
of  companions,  the  most  sympa- 
thetic of  friends,  and  yet  this 
power  to  enter  into  the  joyous 
life  of  the  world  was  not  a  shal- 
low and  frivolous  one.  It  was 
not  simply  the  frothy  spirits  of 
the  youth  who  is  seeking  for  a 
good  time.  I  knew  (although  he 
never  told  me), —  I  knew  how 
much  of  his  own  life  had  been 
shut  away  when  the  grave  closed 
over  that  beautiful,  gracious 
woman  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
make  his  wife.  I  knew  how 
much  of  deep  feeling  there  was 
underneath  this  power  of  enter- 
ing into  the  life  of  those  who 
were  living  around  him,  and  it 
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showed  me  more  of  the  real  power 
of  his  life  than  almost  anything 
else  that  I  ever  saw  in  it.  And 
then  I  began  to  see  that  under- 
neath all  this  readiness  to  adapt 
himself  to  social  forms  and  con- 
ditions there  was  a  principle 
which  would  never  be  shaken. 
There  were  certain  things  which 
he  felt  to  be  right  which  no 
temptation  could  ever  induce 
him  to  forsake.  There  were 
certain  things  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  other  than  right 
which  no  temptation  could  ever 
induce  him  to  participate  in.  I 
began  to  see  how  firm  was  his 
trust  in  his  heavenly  Father, 
how  deep  his  interest  in  those 
things  which  seemed  to  him  the 
working  out  of  God's  plan  for 
his  children,  how  earnest  his 
desire  to  be  on  God's  side  and 
to  do  God's  work  in  the  world 
as  a  Christian  man."  Mr. 
Hamilton  then  continued  with 
words  of  consolation  to  Arthur's 
relatives  and  friends,  and  closed 
this  just  and  beautiful  tribute 
with  the  following  words : 
^^  And,  by  and  by,  as  our  eyes 
accustom  themselves  to  the  twi- 
light in  which  we  must  go,  we 
can  see  these  things ;  and  the  old 


faith  will  assert  itself  stronger 
than  ever,  and  the  old  life  will 
tingle  in  us,  and  over  this  grave 
we  shall  write  Paul's  great  word, 
^  Victory,'  and  we  shall  think  of 
him  as  one  who  has  finished  the 
task  allotted  him  to  do,  has  won 
the  battle  allotted  him  to  fight, 
has  laid  down  his  arms  and  rests 
in  triumph  in  his  tent." 

£•     Ca    M. 
I88I. 

Major  Frank  H.  Briggs,  &c. 

2  High  Street,  Boston. 

Frank  H.  Briggs  is  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee of  Massachusetts  for 
1900  and.1901. —  Mrs.  Julia  E. 
DufF,  wife  of  John  DufF,  M.D., 
of  5  Dexter  Row,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  School  Commit- 
tee. She  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  graduated  from  the  Girls' 
High  and  the  Boston  Normal 
Schools.  Was  fourteen  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Woman's  Club,  the  Associ- 
ated Charities,  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union; 
and  her  qualifications  heartily 
indorse  her  candidacy. 
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1882. 

Walter  B.  Snow,  Sec. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

The  first  of  the  season's  in- 
formal dinners  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  November  23. 
Seven    members    were    present, 

—  Darrow,  French,  Jenkins, 
Mansfield,  Munroe,  W.  B. 
Snow,  and  Warren. — Joseph  H. 
Walker  has  removed  from  Fair- 
port,  Kan.,  to  San  Diego,  Cal. — 
Albert  C.  Brackett  is  now  con- 
nected with  Edward  T.  Harring- 
ton &  Co.,  real  estate  dealers, 
35  Congress  Street,  Boston. — 
Alice  B.,  wife  of  John  F.  Low, 
died  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  Oc- 
tober 28. —  A.  L.  Darrow  was 
the  architect  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence recently  erected  by  George 
E.  Warren  at  Brookfield,  N.H. 

—  The  class  was  represented  at 
the  inaugural  exercises  of  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  by  Brackett,  Dar- 
row.  Low,  Jenkins,  Mansfield, 
Munroe,  H.  F.  Ross,  W.  B. 
Snow,  and  A.  W.  Walker. 
J.  P.  Munroe  was  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  exercises.  Of  the 
seven  present  at  the  dinner  on 
November  23  it  appeared  that 
two  —  Jenkins  and  Warren  — 
were  enthusiastic  automobilists. 


that  Mansfield  is  practically  in- 
terested as  the  manager  of  the 
delivery  department  of  the  New 
England  Electric  Vehicle  Trans- 
portation Company,  and  that 
French  has  substantially  dis- 
carded the  bicycle  in  favor  of 
the  naphtha  launch. —  George 
W.  Mansfield  was  married  on 
September  15,  1900,  to  Sallie 
Thompson  Cargill,  of  Erie,  Pa. 

1883. 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  Sec. 

8  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

Chase  is  retained  as  expert 
for  the  city  in  '*  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company  [gas  and  elec- 
tric plants]  V.  City  of  Holyoke  " ; 
is  examining  the  accounts  of  a 
New  York  and  Boston  broker- 
age house,  with  branch  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  has  recently  been 
appointed  upon  the  committee 
to  consider  ^^  Uniform  Municipal 
Accounting"  of  the  National 
Municipal  League. — A  class  re- 
union at  Buffalo  Fair  in  July 
has  been  proposed. —  "  Natick 
Republicans  have  every  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  the  victory  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the 
campaign  has  been  conducted. 
The  principal  fight  came  upon 
the  representative  question,  and 
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the  contest  was  a  warm  one. 
Early  in  the  campaign,  indica- 
tions pointed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  candidate,  and 
the  Socialist  nomination  com- 
plicated matters  somewhat;  but 
the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
Republican  party  convinced  them 
that  Mr.  Gale's  record  was  an 
excellent  one,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  full  Republican  sup- 
port, and  all  personal  difierences 
were  set  aside,  and  for  many 
days  before  election  his  candi- 
dacy gained  in  strength.  Mr. 
Gale  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  handsome  vote,  the 
largest  received  by  any  repre- 
sentative candidate  in  many 
years;  and  with  the  experience 
gained  last  year  he  will  probably 
render  a  service  of  which  all  his 
townsmen  may  justly  take  pride." 
Natick  Bulletin^  November  9, 
1900. 

1884. 
Dr.  Augustus  H.  Gill,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

The  secretary  was  recently 
called  to  Chicago  in  connection 
with  some  work  for  the  People's 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
of  that  city.  While  there,  he 
made  a  point  of  looking  up 
some  classmates.      They   were 


all  very  much  interested  in  the 
inauguration,  in  the  new  pur- 
chase of  land  by  the  Institute, 
and  in  its  growth  in  general. — 
Fitch  is  in  the  construction  de- 
partment of  Swift  &  Co.,  and 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip  in 
the  interest  of  the  company  to 
Louisiana. — ^T.  W.  Robinson 
is  in  Chicago  instead  of  Joliet, 
with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
—  Baldwin  has  an  office  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  Robinson  in 
the  Monadnock  Block,  and  was 
very  busy  with  the  changes  in 
"  The  Alton  Road  "  at  Venice.— 
The  subscription  of  the  class  to 
the  Gjrmnasium  Fund  amounts 
to  ^1,200,  but  is  still  quite  below 
the  quota  desired;  namely,  an 
average  of  ^100  for  every  living 
graduate. 

1885. 
Prof.  £.  B.  Homer,  Sec. 

717  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 

Charles  A.  Brown  telephones 
that  he  is  still  at  the  old  stand 
on  Congress  Street,  and  that 
the  export  paper  trade  with 
England  and  Australia  holds  its 
own.  Charlie  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  his  growing  family, — 
a  girl  this  time. —  Robert  R. 
Goodrich  has  temporarily  given 
up   his   active  work   in  mining 
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engineering,  and  is  studying  at 
the  Institute,  taking  a  stiiF 
course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. He  intends  to  turn  his 
theoretical  studies  to  account 
immediately  after  graduating 
this  year,  by  taking  up  new 
applications  of  machinery  to 
mining  operations. —  £•  B. 
Homer  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
In  addition  to  Institute  duties, 
he  is  completing  a  grammar 
school  at  Waverley,  Mass.,  and 
a  house  at  Belmont  for  A.  L. 
Merrill,  '85 ;  has  just  finished  a 
large  house  for  A.  J.  Welling- 
ton, Newton;  and  has  on  the 
boards  drawings  for  a  ^40,000 
Memorial  Library.  On  No- 
vember 23  he  lectured  at  the 
Woman's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  on  ^^  How  to  look 
at  a  Building."  —  Heywood 
Cochran  is  with  Cochran  & 
Powell,  manufacturers  agents, 
Room  209,  Swank  Building, 
Johnstown,  Pa. —  Everett  Morse 
has  just  added  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  ^120,- 
000  to  both  the  Expanded 
Metal  and  Simplex  Plants,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creasing   business.     After    sev- 


eral years  of  close  attention  to 
business,  he  intends  at  last  to 
take  a  real  outing,  and  is  going 
to  start  January  26  for  a  five 
weeks'  trip  to  the  West  Indies, 
Trinidad,  Porto  Rico,  and 
various  ports  not  yet  sched-* 
uled. —  Herbert  G.  Pratt  is 
still  with  the  Samson  Cordage 
Company,  and  has  been  busy 
lately  putting  in  new  power 
and  in  building  a  new  mill 
one  hundred  feet  square  at  the 
works  at  Shirley. —  Lyman  Sise 
has  recently  lost  his  partner, 
Mr.  Burr,  through  a  fatal  acci- 
dent in  the  Middlesex  Fells. — 
Geoi^e  F.  Steele  reports  that  the 
business  of  his  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.  Tlie  past 
six  months'  work  is  equivalent 
to  the  whole  of  the  previous 
year.  His  work  is  greatly 
varied.  Power  transmission  in 
mill  work,  electric  distribution 
plants,  government  work  on 
shops,  and  new  vessels,  give 
a  great  opportunity  for  studying 
new  and  interesting  problems. 
Some  of  the  recent  contracts  he 
has  been  connected  with  are 
the  Rope  Walk,  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  costing  ^70,000,  with- 
out boilers;  changing  over  the 
Whitney    Machine   Works    at 
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cost  of  ^40,000  for  dcctrical 
part  alone;  the  timet,  tumii^ 
motors  and  apparatus  for  the 
<^  Oljmpia,''  ^0,000,  and  the 
electric  motors  and  electric 
apparatus  for  the  monitor  and 
cruiser  building  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works. —  E.  L.  Rawson 
is  still  superintendent  of  build- 
ings for  Winslow,  Wetherell 
&  Bigelow,  architects. —  H.  P. 
Talbot  made  a  tour  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  down  the 
Mississippi  River  last  summer. 
For  some  time  he  has  had  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Institute. 
The  endless  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion have  prevented  his  sending 
the  secretary  many  interesting 
chemical  formulae  for  insertion 
in  this  number. —  F.  H.  Newell 
addressed  the  students  of  the 
engineering  courses,  December 
10,  on  the  ^^Investigation  of 
the  Water  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Recla- 
mation of  the  Arid  Lands." 
Newell's  work  as  chief  hydrog- 
rapher  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  has  been 
remarkably  important  and  suc- 
cessful.—  A.  D.  Little  an- 
nounces that  he  has  formed, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Little 
&  Walker,  a  copartnership  with 


W.  H.  Walker,  Ph.D.  (Got- 
tii^n),  recently  instructor  in 
analytical  chemistry  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  office  and  lab- 
oratory will  be,  as  heretofore, 
at  No.  7  Exchange  Phce, 
Boston;  and  the  firm  wiU  de- 
vote itself  to  a  general  analyti- 
cal and  consulting  practice, 
with  especial  reference  to  the 
chemistry  of  manufacturing  and 
expert  work  in  patent  causes. 
Litde  is  to  be  married  January 
22,  and  will  live  in  Brookline. 

1886. 
Prof.  Arthur  G.  Robbins,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

J.  Waldo  Smith,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  of  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  Passaic 
Water  Company,  has  recendy 
accepted  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  of  the  East  Jersey 
Water  Company.  Mr.  Smith  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
plant  of  the  East  Jersey  Com- 
pany, as  he  was  employed  as 
assistant  engineer  during  the 
construction  of  its  reservoirs  and 
pipe  lines. — ^The  engagement  of 
Colonel  Frank  L.  Locke  to  Miss 
Mary  B.  Kendall,  of  Maiden,  is 
announced. —  J.    Frank    Seavey 
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is  with  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  of  Worcester, 
Mass. —  Charles  H.  Woodbury's 
address  is  Harcourt  Building, 
Irvington  Street. 

1887. 
Edward  G.  Thomas,  Sec. 

4  State  Street,  Boston. 
T.  W.  Sprague  is  at  present  in 
Southern  California,  making  his 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
from  which  place  he  has  made 
several  visits  to  the  properties  of 
the  Arizona  &  New  England 
and  Nevada  &  New  England 
Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
panies, of  which  he  is  treasurer. 
He  will  probably  be  away  for 
some  time  yet. —  H.  S.  Adams 
and  E.  G.  Thomas  are  develop- 
ing the  Sunnyside  Placer  Mine 
in  Plumas  County,  Cal.,  and 
have  spent  the  entire  autumn  at 
the  property,  in  equipping  it 
with  modern  machinery  and 
methods. —  Fred  Thompson  is 
in  the  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Va. —  In  the  Pan- 
American  Herald  for  October 
and  November,  1900,  is  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the 
Electrical  Exhibits  that  are  to 
distinguish  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo  above  all 
its    predecessors.      The   article 


is  by  Geoi^e  F.  Sever,  who 
is  in  full  charge  of  the  details, 
and  of  whom  the  Herald  gives 
an  excellent  picture.  The  ex- 
hibit is  to  be  historical  as  well 
as  commercial,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  make  it  especially  educational 
by  inviting  students  from  techni- 
cal schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country  to  attend. 

1888. 
William  G.  Snow,  Sec. 

704  Arch  Street^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guy  W.  Currier,  of  Law- 
rence, has  been  re-elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  for  the 
fifth  district. —  Harold  Binney, 
31  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
is  very  busy  with  his  patent  law 
practice.  He  has  recently  re- 
moved from  Morristown  to  30 
West  15th  Street,  New  York 
City. —  W.  G.  Besler,  who 
left  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.R. 
about  a  year  ago  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
was  on  September  22  ap- 
pointed general  superintend- 
ent of  this  company  and  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroad  Company. 
His  headquarters  are  at  Reading, 
Pa. — William  G.  Snow  has  re- 
signed from  the  S.  Homer 
Woodbridge    Company    to   be- 
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come  heating  and  ventilating 
engineer  for  Francis  Bros.  & 
Jellet,  704  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Davis  Williams 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y., 
has  recently  published  his  book 
on  furnace  heating. —  W.  L. 
Dearborn  has  been  appointed 
contracting  engineer  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for 
the  Gulf  States,  with  head- 
quarters in  Godchaux  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. — J.  C.  T. 
Baldwin  returned  to  Boston, 
December  i.  He  is  now  with 
the  Engineering  Department  of 
the  American  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  125  Milk  Street. — 
£.  S.  Webster  has  been  abroad 
on  a  business  trip. —  Edgar  F. 
Dutton  is  in  the  Power  and 
Mining  Department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  being  in  charge 
of  marine  electrical  installation. 

1889. 
Walter  H.  Kilham,  Sec. 

3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  R.  Hart  is  president 
of  the  Cartagena-Magdalena 
Railway  of  Columbia.  This  is 
a  three-foot  gauge  line  of  105 
kilometers  in  length,  running 
from   Cartagena  on   the  Carib-> 


bean  Sea  to  Calamar  in  the  in- 
terior, where  it  connects  with  a 
line  of  steamers  on  the  Magda- 
lena  River.  The  road  is  very 
thoroughly  constructed,  and  is 
equipped  with  nine  American 
locomotives  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  cars.  It  was  opened 
for  public  service  for  its  full 
length  on  the  ist  of  August, 
1894,  and  has  succeeded  in 
ousting  that  powerful  competi- 
tor of  the  South  American  rail- 
ways,—  the  overburdened  iurroj 
or  donkey.  The  principal  goods 
carried  on  the  railway  are  the 
imported  products  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  the 
exported  products  of  the  interior, 
consisting  of  coiFee,  tobacco, 
hides,  ivory,  nuts,  cacao,  cotton, 
minerals,  and  spices.  Cotton 
is  the  most  valuable  of  the  ex- 
ported agricultural  products,  and 
tobacco  next.  The  staiF  of  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  railway 
are  American  and  English,  as 
are  also  the  chief  employees, 
engine  drivers,  conductors,  ter- 
minal superintendents,  etc.  The 
office  accounting  force  is  partly 
Columbian  and  partly  foreign. 
The  brakemen  and  stokers  are 
either  Columbians  or  Jamaica 
n^roes.  The  railroad  also 
owns  splendid  terminal  facilities 
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on  the  harbor  of  Cartagena. 
A  complete  description  of  the 
line  was  printed  in  the  Technol- 
ogy ^arterfy  for  June,  1899. 
Hart  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company, 
Boston. —  Richard  Hooker  is 
with  Alden  &  Harlow,  archi- 
tects, Pittsburg. —  The  secretary 
would  be  glad  if  members  of  the 
class  of  '89  who  receive  the 
Review  would  overcome  their 
natural  modesty  sufficiently  to 
send  him  such  items  of  personal 
interest  as  would  be  interesting 
for  publication. 

1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  Sec. 

Lexington,  Mass. 

W.  L.  Creden,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  was  in  the  West,  is 
now  engaged  in  a  wholesale 
house  at  94  Essex  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. — Joseph  B.  Baker,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  was  married 
November  14  to  Miss  Alice 
Phillips  Pattou,  eldest  daughter 
of  Professor  Ange  A.  Pattou,  of 
25  West  65th  Street,  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker 
will  reside  in  Boston. —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  £.  Hale  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  arrival  of 
a  son,  William  Ellery  Hale, 
born  November  5. 


1891. 

Charles  Garrison,  Sec. 

Lexington,  Mass. 

Ethel  Blackwell,  M.D.,  is 
secretary  of  ^'Messiah  Branch 
Alliance  **  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Unitarian  Women, 
which  position  she  has  held 
since  1899. —  Stephen  Bowen, 
having  left  the  Whittier  Machine 
Company  with  which  he  was 
associated  for  seven  years,  is 
now  president  of  John  F.  Brooks 
Company  of  Highlandville, 
Mass. —  George  W.  Biyden  has 
recently  taken  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Structural  Company. — 
Roger  W.  Conant  is  with  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany since  graduation.  He 
has  published  many  interesting 
papers  in  street  railway  maga- 
zines on  street  railway  econ- 
omy.—  Howard  C.  Forbes  is 
now  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  doing 
some  engineering  work  for  the 
Dayton,  Springfield  &  Urbana 
Street  Railway.  He  has  re- 
cently published  a  paper  on 
^'  Comparison  of  Earnings  of 
Massachusetts  Street  Railways  " 
in  the  Financier^  Boston. — 
Harry  W.  Jordan  has  just  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  chemical 
engineer  on  coke  oven  by-prod- 
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ucts  with  the  Semet  Solvay 
Company  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
having  left  the  position  of  man- 
ager Bowker  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Elizabeth,  N.J.  [N.B. 
—  The  first  to  **  oversubscribe  " 
to  the  decennial  pamphlet  now 
being  compiled  by  the  secre- 
tary.]—  Frederic  T.  Snyder  is 
now  acting  as  consulting  and 
contracting  metalluigic  engineer, 
Mining  Plant  Construction. 
He  has  recently  published  in 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute 
a  paper  on  ^^The  Factors  in 
Concentration." —  Geoige  H. 
Spooner  announces  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Howard  Marshall  Spooner, 
September  9, 1900. — James  W. 
Pierce  since  March  has  been 
assistant  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  Havana,  Cuba 
(office  of  the  chief  engineer, 
city  pf  Havana). —  Arthur  B. 
Stoddard  died  in  Chicago,  Au- 
gust 29. —  Elisha  B.  Bird:  the 
same  clever,  humorous  artist 
as  ever.  See  the  Herald. — 
Arthur  H.  Alley  has  recently 
been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Breweries 
Company. —  Arthur  Howland, 
for  six  years  secretary  of  the 
Anchor  Electric  Company,  is 
now  of  the  firm  of  Stuart-How- 


land  Company,  electrical  sup- 
plies, Boston,  Mass. —  Margaret 
E.  Maltby,  teacher,  Wellesley 
College,  1891-93;  student,  Got- 
tingen,  Germany,  1893-96; 
teacher,Wellesley  College,  1896- 
97 ;  teacher.  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio,  1897-98;  pri- 
vate assistant  to  President  Kohl- 
rausch  of  the  Reichsanstalt, 
Charlottenbuig,  Germany,  1898- 
99;  teacher,  Barnard  Collie, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1900.  She 
has  published  several  papers  of 
electrical  research  in  German. — 
Arthur  F.  Shattuck  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Clara  Ruth  Shattuck,  bom 
July  9,  1900. —  W.  H.  Bassett 
is  chemist  for  the  Newark  Zinc 
Company,  Newark,  N.J.  His 
address  is  39  South  Clinton 
Street,  East  Orange,  N.J. — 
Albert  L.  Clough  is  an  electri- 
cal engineer.  His  address  is 
859  Elm  Street,  Manchester, 
N.H. —  A.  G.  McKenna  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  McKenna 
Bros.  Brass  Company,  Ltd. — 
W.  C.  Richardson  is  in  business 
at  113  Congress  Street,  Boston. 
—  C.  W.  Ricker  is  consuldng 
engineer  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 
Edward  B.  Stearns  is  in  chaige 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  office  of 
the  American  Bridge  Company. 
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1892. 

Prof.  Severance  Burrage,  Sec. 

Purdue  University^  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Elisha  Lee  is  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Parkesburg,  Pa. —  W.  H. 
Lane  is  with  William  H. 
Perry  Company  of  Portland, 
Me. —  L.  B.  Manley  is  en- 
gineer of  the  Massachusetts 
Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company,  185  Franklin  Street, 
Boston. —  R.  H.  Mansfield,  Jr., 
is  manager  of  the  New  Jersey 
factory  of  Cutler  Hammer  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Westiield, 
N.J. —  Henry  J.  Sage  is  general 
superintendent  of  the  Opalite 
Tile  Company  of  Pittsburg* 
Pa. —  The  engagement  of  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Newkirk,  of  the 
Buhl  Malleable  Company,  to 
Miss  Alice  Maynard  Field,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  recently  an- 
nounced.—  Walter  B.  Trow- 
bridge was  nominated  alderman 
at  large  for  the  city  of  Newton, 
Mass. — ^News  comes  from  class- 
mates in  Detroit  that  ^^  business 
is  picking  up  considerably  since 
our  friend  Bryan  was  laid  to 
rest.  I  see  Kales,  Buckley,  and 
some  of  the  other  boys  occasion- 
ally, but  not  often.  Too  busy, 
you  know, —  even  nights  and 
Sundays, —  nowadays." 


1893. 
Frederic  F.  Hay,  Sec, 

60  City  Hall,  Boston. 

*93  leads.  We  are  the  first 
class  to  raise  our  Walker  Me- 
morial Gymnasium  subscription 
above  |t4,ooo.  At  the  annual 
alumni  dinner,  December  29, 
'93's  subscription  reached  the 
total  of  114,160.60.  This  amount 
has  been  subscribed  by  seventy- 
six  men,  making  the  average  '93 
contribution  ^155.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  see  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest taken  by  the  class  in  the 
Walker^Memorial,  but^  when  we 
consider  that  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  members  have  as 
yet  made  any  contribution,  it 
would  seem  that,  with  the  early 
adoption  of  definite  plans  for 
the  gymnasium,  our  present  sub- 
scription should  soon  be  largely 
increased.  Not  alone  in  the 
Walker  Memorial,  however,  has 
'93  made  an  enviable  name. 
At  the  alumni  dinner  we  turned 
out  nearly  twice  as  many  men 
as  any  other  class,  twenty-seven 
of  our  members  being  present, 
as  follows :  Barton,  Bemis, 
Blake,  Blood,  Bremer,  E.  B. 
Carney,  W.  A.  Clapp,  Crosby, 
Dawes,  Demond,  Densmore, 
Fay,  Frisbie,  F.  Houghton, 
A.  L.  Kendall,  Keyes,  Latham, 
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C.  F.  Morse,  H.  A.  Morss, 
W.  B.  Page,  Parks,  Pickert, 
SpoiFord,  Sweet,  Tucker,  Whis- 
ton.  Whiting. —  The  following 
program  has  been  arranged  for 
the  class  for  the  season  of  1900— 
1901 :  Saturday^  December  8, 
1900,  First  Informal  Meeting 
of  the  class  at  the  Technology 
Club,  71  Newbury  Street,  at  6 
P.M.  Dinner  was  served  at  6.30 
o'clock  at  a  charge  of  75  cents. 
A  Smoke  Talk  by  C.  W. 
Sawyer  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening.  An  account  of  this 
meeting  will  be  found  below. 
Saturday^  December  29,  1900, 
annual  meeting  of  the  M.  I.  T. 
Alumni  Association  at  Hotel 
Brunswick.  Saturday^  February 
2,  1901,  Second  Informal  Meet- 
ing of  the  class  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club  at  6  P.M.  Dinner 
(at  75  cents)  will  be  served 
promptly  at  half-past  six.  G.  T. 
Blood,  '93,  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  will 
speak  of  '*  Long  Distance  Tel- 
ephony," explaining  many  in- 
teresting things  about  this  com- 
mon yet  little  understood  in- 
vention. F.  W.  Hadley,  '93, 
superintendent  of  power  plant 
at  the  South  Terminal,  will  give 
a  talk,  fully  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern views,  descriptive  of  Bos- 


ton's South  Terminal  Station, 
with  especial  reference  to  its 
power  plant.  Saturday^  March 
16,  1901,  Annual  Class  Meet- 
ing and  Dinner  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club.  The  class  will 
have  the  honor  of  entertaining 
as  its  guest  Dr.  Pritchett,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute.  Full  par- 
ticulars of  the  annual  dinner 
will  be  given  later  in  a  class 
notice. —  The  first  informal 
meeting  of  the  class  for  the  sea- 
son of  1900-1901  was  held  Sat- 
urday evening,  December  8,  at 
the  Technology  Club.  Four- 
teen members  dined  together  at 
the  usual  hour.  Before  ad- 
journing to  the  common  room. 
Assistant  Secretary  Spofibrd 
made  a  report  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Walker  Memorial  Gym- 
nasium subscription,  and  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  '93 
therein.  At  that  date  but  one 
class  ('85)  excelled  ours  in  the 
amount  of  its  contribution ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  '93  might  be 
in  the  lead  at  the  Annual 
Alumni  Dinner,  three  weeks 
later.  The  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  a  smoke  talk  in  the 
common  room,  at  which  Charles 
Winthrop  Sawyer,  '93,  spoke 
upon  ^^  Ancient  Architectural 
History."      In   addition   to   his 
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work  as  a  practising  architect, 
Sawyer  for  several  years  has 
had  charge  of  the  second  and 
third  year  evening  classes  in 
architecture  at  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 
His  experience  gained  in  teach- 
ing and  his  knowledge  of  archi- 
tectural history  and  archaeology 
combine  to  make  him  an  enter- 
taining lecturer  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature.  The  talk,  illus- 
trated by  many  lantern  views, 
was  listened  to  with  great  inter- 
est, and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all.  A  social  half-hour  brought 
to  a  close  one  of  the  pleasantest 
gatherings  the  class  has  held. 
Tlie  attendance  was :  Biscoe, 
Blood,  Crosby,  Dawes,  Fay, 
H.  A.  Houghton,  F.  Houghton, 
A.  L.  Kendall,  E.  S.  Page, 
W.  B.  Page,  Pickert,  C.  W. 
Sawyer,  Soley,  SpofFord. — Two 
deaths  among  our  members  have 
recently  been  reported.  Frank 
William  Adams,  of  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  died  March  12,  1900. 
Dennis  Edward  Callahan,  of 
Boston,  died  November  28, 
1900.  For  some  time  prior  to 
his  death,  Adams  was  connected 
with  Belding  Brothers,  silk 
manufacturers,  at  30  Summer 
Street,  Boston.  He  will  be  re- 
membered best  by  the  members 


of  Course  I.  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  our  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years.  Callahan  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  in  electrical 
engineering,  and  shortly  after- 
ward took  a  position  in  the  Wire 
Department  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton. When  Wire  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  became  City 
Water  Commissioner  about  five 
years  ago,  Callahan  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  a  district  super- 
intendent in  the  Water  Depart- 
ment,— a  position  which  he  held 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Cal- 
lahan is  the  second  of  our  gradu- 
ates to  be  taken  away,  the  first 
being  Miss  Ballard,  who  died  in 
1897. —  ^*s*  November,  Will- 
iam W.  Crosby,  principal  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  addressed 
the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  In- 
stitute on  ^^  Applied  Science  in 
the  Textile  World,"  the  value 
of  the  address  being  enhanced 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  number 
of  lantern  slides.  Crosby  spoke 
of  the  great  influence  upon  tex- 
tile industries  exerted  by  science 
during  the  century  just  closed, 
and  showed  that  in  this  particu- 
lar line  the  advance  made  dur- 
ing the  past  hundred  years  has 
been  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  preceding  cen- 
turies   together.     He    described 
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briefly  the  various  processes  in 
cotton  and  wQollen  manufactur- 
ing, from  the  growth  and  struct- 
ure of  the  fibre,  through  the 
primitive  methods  of  manufact- 
ure, to  the  complicated  oper- 
ations of  to-day.  One  point 
especially  interesting  to  the  lay- 
man was  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  woollen  and 
worsted  goods.  In  closing, 
Crosby  gave  a  short  description 
of  the  Lowell  Textile  School, 
and  spoke  of  the  work  being 
done  by  this  recently  established 
educational  institution.  A  busi- 
ness man  is  reported  to  have 
said  not  long  ago,  ^^The  Lowell 
Textile  School  has  done  more 
to  make  Lowell  famous  than  all 
the  mills  in  the  place."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  school  is  doing  notable 
work ;  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
class  that  our  class  president 
bears  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs.  During 
the  past  two  years  Crosby  has 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures 
upon  the  subject  of  textile  edu- 
cation.—  John  R.  Burke  and 
Miss  Harriet  Hallett,  of  Cotuit, 
Mass.,  were  married  October  lo, 
1900,  their  residence  now  being 
II  Wadsworth  Street,  AUston, 
Mass.       Burke   is   an   engineer 


of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Harbor  and  Land  Commission- 
ers ;  and  at  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  last  February  he  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  the  construc- 
tion of  boat  harbors  on  the 
south  shore  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  been  built  under  the 
supervision  of  that  commission. 
The  localities  considered  in  the 
paper  were  Menamsha  on  the 
west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Cottage  City,  Osterville,  Har- 
wichport,  and  Green  Harbor. 
Burke  explained  the  natural  con- 
ditions attending  the  various 
localities,  showed  the  plans 
of  the  projects,  described  the 
methods  of  construction  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  therein, 
and  discussed  the  cost  of  the 
work  and  the  general  results 
attained  by  the  improvements. 
The  subject  is  one  with  which 
engineers  generally  are  not  es- 
pecially familiar ;  but  the  person 
who  has  been  in  Vineyard  or 
Nantucket  Sounds  when  the 
lifting  of  a  heavy  fog  has  sud- 
denly disclosed  a  great  fleet  of 
vessels  of  every  description  will 
form  some  conception  of  the 
vast  amount  of  shipping  which 
rounds  Cape  Cod  every  year, 
and  will   appreciate   the   urgent 
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need,  in  time  of  storm,  of 
boat  harbors  along  the  South- 
ern Massachusetts  coast.  — 
Carleton  £.  Davis  and  Miss 
Grace  L.  Bennett  were  married 
September  25,  1900. —  William 
B.  Gamble  is  engaged  in  mining 
investments,  i  McGraw  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich. —  F.  H. 
Howland  is  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal;  and  his  address  is 
141 7  G  Street,  Washington, 
D.C.— H.  M.  PhilUps  is. with 
Irwin  -  Phillips  Company  of 
Keokuk,  la. —  F.  B.  Studley  is 
engaged  in  private  business  at 
North  Duxbury. —  For  some 
time  after  leaving  the  Institute, 
Walter  S.  Whiting  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  engineering, 
being  connected  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  at  Shamokin  and 
Pottsville,  Penn.  In  1897  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Potts- 
ville Supply  Company,  of  which 
he  is  still  part  owner.  Two 
years  later  he  organized  and 
became  principal  owner  of  the 
Dacosta  Coal  Company.  He 
is  now  interested  in  the  recently 
formed  Milwaukee  Forge  and 
Iron  Company,  of  which  he 
is  secretary  and  treasurer,  with 
an   office  at  Room   613,  Ger- 


mania  Building,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  A  while  ago  Whiting 
wrote,  ^^  I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  a 
'93  man  for  some  time,  although 
I  should  like  to."  Whiting 
came  to  Boston  in  December 
last  and  attended  the  Alumni 
Dinner. —  Charles  W.  Taintor 
is  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  where, 
since  April,  1900,  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  General 
Electric  Company,  at  first  in 
their  Testing  Department  and  at 
present  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, in  which  his  work  is  prin- 
cipally along  commercial  lines. 
Taintor's  address  is  205  Union 
Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — 
Theodore  T.  Dorman,  while  a 
member  of  the  examining  corps 
of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  took  a  course  at  the 
Law  School  of  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  1894  to  1898,  and  gained 
admission  to  the  bar.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1899,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Patent  Office  to 
take  another  with  Wetmore 
and  Jenner,  patent  lawyers, 
34  Pine  Street,  New  York  City, 
where  he  is  now  located. — 
After  a  long  course  of  musical 
study  abroad,  Arthur  Farwell  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  dur- 
ing the   winter   of   1 899-1 900 
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conducted  the  People's  Orches- 
tra of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.     In  May, 
J  900,  he  lectured  on  Beethoven 
before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.     At  present 
he  is  lecturer  on  music  at  Cor- 
nell University,  his  address  being 
in  care  of  the  university,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. —  It  will   be   remembered 
that  S.  C.  Keith,  Jr.,  is  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  a  very  choice 
species  of  bacteria  for  flavoring 
butter,   by   the    use    of    which 
"June  butter"  may  be  made  at 
all  times  in  the  year.     Cream- 
eries using   Keith's  butter  cult- 
ures were  awarded  six  gold  and 
silver  medals  upon  their  exhibits 
at   the    Paris    Exposition. —  At 
Terrc  Haute,  Ind.,  on  October 
24,  1900,  William  S.  Resorwas 
married   to   Miss    Maymc    M. 
Woolsey.      Resor's   address    is 
comer  Church  and  Drummond 
Streets,   Nashville,   Tenn;   and 
he  has  a  position  with  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  as  inspector  for  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

1894. 
S.  C.  Prescott,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  Boston. 
It  is  pleasing  to  all  Institute 
men  and  to  '94  especially  that 


two  of  its  members,  C.  G.  Ab- 
bot and  F.  E.  Fowle,  Jr., 
were  so  prominently  connected 
with  the  eclipse  observations 
conducted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. The  government  party 
was  located  at  Wadesboro,  N.C., 
and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Abbot,  who  had  made 
extensive  preparations  for  the 
event.  To  his  careful  foresight 
and  admirable  planning,  not  less 
than  to  his  skill  in  execution, 
the  great  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  due.  Mr.  Fowle  was 
in  charge  of  the  photographic 
work  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
very  successful  with  his  instru- 
ment, a  thirty-eight  focus  tele- 
scope of  five  inches'  aperture. 
He  obtained  seven  good  nega- 
tives during  totality.  The  re- 
sults of  the  observations  were 
most  satisfactory  to  all,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  men  in 
charge.  Abbot  and  Fowle  were 
in  Wadesboro  for  a  month,  and 
report,  aside  from  hard  work,  a 
delightful  and  inspiring  gathering 
of  scientists,  and  boundless  hos- 
pitality from  the  townspeople. 
—  L.  P.  Lane,  assistant  in  the 
department  of  documents  and 
statistics  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  has  published,  in  Nos. 
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49  and  50  of  the  garter ly  Pub- 
lications of  the  American  Statisti- 
cal Association,  a  valuable  article 
on  *'  Aids  in  the  Use  of  Govern- 
ment Publications/'  containing  a 
select  list  of  the  principal  guides 
and  other  sources  of  information 
relating  to  United  States  docu- 
ments.—  C.  A.  MacClure,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  with 
Peabody  &  Stearns  of  Boston^ 
has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  firm,  and  opened  an  office  as 
architect  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  His 
address  is  709  Ferguson  Build- 
ing.—  W.  S.  Hulse  has  removed 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Berlin, 
Germany,  the  home  office  of  the 
Union  Electricetatsgesellschaft, 
with  which  he  is  connected. —  J. 
W.  Phelan  was  married  in  Au- 
gust to  Miss  Florence  Kimball, 
of  Dorchester,  and  has  estab- 
lished his  new  home  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Phelan  spent  several 
months  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1900  in  Porto  Rico,  in- 
vestigating some  important  prob- 
lems in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
His  work  required  him  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  travelling,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  he  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  island  several  times 
by  the  excellent  military  road 
from  San  Juan  to  Ponce.  Aside 
from  this  road,  however,  travel 


was  most  uncomfortable.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  he  visited  nearly 
every  important  town  on  the 
island. —  L.  K.  Davis  is  chemi- 
cal engineer  for  the  Cellulose 
Products  Company,  28  Binford 
Street,  Boston. —  H.  M.  Chase 
has  recently  established  dye- 
works  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 
In  addition  to  dyeing  the  yarns 
used  by  the  Wilmington  Cotton 
Mills,  he  is  also  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  textile 
specialties. —  H.  R.  Batcheller 
is  investigating  a  placer  gold- 
mining  proposition  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  has  nuggets  of 
considerable  size  from  the  local- 
ity, which  has  never  before  been 
suspected  as  being  gold-bearing. 
—  George  B.  Haven,  instructor 
in  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
Institute,  is  in  chaise  of  the  ad- 
vanced mechanical  drawing  at 
the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  evening  school, 
and  in  addition  is  giving  this 
year  a  course  of  lectures  on  ele- 
mentary machine  design.  Sev- 
eral other  Institute  men  are  also 
engaged  in  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing at  the  same  place. —  C.  A. 
Howes  has  recently  taken  up 
the  study  of  Chinese.  He  is  a 
postage-stamp  enthusiast,  and  has 
a  very  valuable  collection.     His 
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interest  in  this  direction,  together 
with  the  political  interest  now 
centering  in  China,  has  been  the 
incentive  to  this  novel  but 
somewhat  arduous  source  of  en- 
joyment.—  George  Owen  is  with 
the  HerreshoiF  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bristol,  R.L — B.  S. 
Harrison  is  consulting  engineer 
with  Cass  Gilbert,  architect,  1 1 1 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. — 
W.  D.  Mcjennett  is  with  Swift 
&  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
111. —  G.  A.  Taber  and  Miss 
Ediia  May  Dearborn,  of  Win- 
chester, were  married  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  Taber  has  been  en- 
gaged in  various  lines  of  civil 
engineering  in  New  York  City 
ever  since  graduation,  being  at 
present  with  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taber  will  reside  at  342  West 
I22d  Street,  New  York. —  H.  N. 
Parker,  formerly  assistant  bi- 
ologist, has  been  appointed  biolo- 
gist for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  3  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  taking  the  place  of  F.  S. 
HoUis,  '90,  who  resigned  re- 
cently to  accept  a  position  at 
Yale.  Hollis  and  Parker  have 
published  together  several  valu- 
able papers  relating  to  organisms 
causing  odors  or  tastes  in  water 
supplies. —  K.  F.  Wood  spent  a 


portion  of  the  summer  in  travel 
in  Europe,  and  visited  Paris  and 
the  Exposition  while  on  the  con- 
tinent.—  I.  E.  Beach  is  general 
manager  of  the  Beach  Soap  Com- 
pany of  Lawrence. —  H.  W. 
Gardner  has  returned  to  the 
Institute  as  instructor  in  archi- 
tecture after  a  year  of  study  and 
travel  in  Europe  as  holder  of  an 
Austin  Fellowship.  Gardner  is 
also  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Technology 
Club,  of  which  committee  he 
was  formerly  a  member. —  An 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Prescott,  the  class  secretary, 
written  to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Publication  Committee, 
will  appear  in  the  April  Re- 
view. 

1895. 
E.  H.  Huxley,  Sec. 

29  Hampshire  St.,  Cambridgeporty 
Mass. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fuller  writes  inter- 
estingly from  Paris,  where  he  is 
engineer  for  the  State  Exhibit  at 
the  Fair.  Mr.  Fuller  is  intend- 
ing to  travel  until  spring  when 
the  Exposition  closes,  and  will 
return  home  some  time  next 
May. —  E.  E.  Denison  is  back 
in  Portland  again,  where  he  has 
a  fine  position  with  the  Interna- 
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tional  Paper  Company. —  J.  H. 
Gardiner  was  in  Boston  re- 
cently, and  came  around  to  the 
Technology  Club.  Mr.  Gard- 
iner is  still  with  the  Atwood 
Company  in  Stonington  as  de- 
signing engineer. —  J.  L.  Newell 
was  married  September  28  to 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Hall,  of 
Brookline.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newell  are  to  live  in  Brookline, 
on  Walnut  Street. —  W.  C. 
Brackett  has  a  fine  position  with 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway, 
being  in  the  office  of  the  civil 
engineer  for  elevated  lines. — 
L.  W.  Ballou  returned  recently 
from  spending  the  summer 
abroad.— ^£.  D.  Barry  occupies 
a  responsible  position  as  designer 
with  the  Cramp  Company  in 
Philadelphia, —  A  number  of  '95 
men  attended  the  launching  of 
the  new  torpedo  boats,  ^  Blakely" 
and  ^^Delong,"  at  the  South 
Boston  Yard  of  George  Lawley 
&  Sons  Company  on  Novem- 
ber 22. —  P.  H.  Blodgett  is  doing 
well  with  the  National  Tube 
Company,  and  reports  consider- 
able enthusiasm  among  the  Pitts- 
burg contingent  of  '95  men. — 
T.  B.  Booth  is  now  an  examiner 
in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  at  Washington. —  J.  H. 
Bourne     has     returned      from 


Greenville,  S.C.,  and  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  Haverhill  High 
School  in  manual  training. — 
H.  M.  Crane  is  now  with  the 
Western  Electric  Company  in 
New  York  City. —  B.  C.  Don- 
ham  has  left  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Company,  and  started  as  a  civil 
engineer  in  Alameda,  Cal. — 
J.  H.  Gregory  is  with  Allen 
Hazen,  consulting  engineer  in 
New  York,  N.Y.— H.  Kotz- 
schmar  has  been  transferred  to 
the  revenue  cutter  "McLane" 
as  chief  engineer. —  C.  A.  Me- 
serve  has  returned  from  abroad, 
and  is  a  master  in  the  high 
school  at  Pawtucket,  R.I. — 
J.  W.  Cooke  is  operating  engi- 
neer of  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company ;  and  his  address 
is  Allegheny  Avenue  and  19th 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  J.  T. 
Dorrance  is  vice-president  of 
the  Joseph  Campbell  Preserve 
Company.  His  address  is  32 
North  Front  Street,  Camden, 
N.J. —  Dwight  Newcomb  Mar- 
ble died  at  Pittsburg,  September 
8,  1900,  of  typhoid  fever,  hav- 
ing been  ill  only  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Marble  was  a  popular  man 
while  at  the  Institute,  and  his 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  many 
of  his  former  classmates.  He 
was  a  member  of  Course  VI., 
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and  was  graduated  in  this  course. 
His  thesis  was  ^^Test  of  an 
Electric  Light  Station  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,"  with  S.  P.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Marble  was  born  at  Can- 
nelton,  Ind.,  October  14,  1864. 
When  he  was  four  years  old,  his 
parents  moved  to  Owensboro, 
Ky.  He  was  graduated  at 
Centre  College  in  1882,  after 
which  he  entered  the  drug  busi- 
ness. He  was  graduated  at  the 
Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy 
in  1886,  and  still  continued  in 
the  drug  business  until  1892, 
when  he  entered  the  Institute, 
graduating  in  the  electrical 
course  in  1895.  He  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  became 
an  inspector  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. After  two  years  in  this 
position,  he  became  district  in- 
spector at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
same  company.  This  responsi- 
ble position  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr,  Marble 
was  married  May  10,  1899,  ^^ 
Miss  Inez  Church,  of  Man- 
chester, Conn.  His  last  illness 
was  a  short  one;  and  he  had 
such  a  vigorous  constitution  that 
his  many  friends  who  knew  of 
his  illness  were  confident  of  his 
recovery,  and  were  almost  to- 
tally unprepared  for  a  fatal  end- 


ing. His  illness  became  danger- 
ous only  two  days  before  his 
death,  and  even  an  hour  before 
he  died  he  told  his  wife  that  he 
expected  to  live.  His  father, 
Mr.  Levi  M.  Marble,  who  lives 
in  Owensboro,  arrived  too  late 
to  see  his  son  in  life.  Services 
were  held  at  Pittsburg  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
McEwan,  a  Centre  College 
classmate,  officiating;  and  the 
interment  took  place  at  Man- 
chester the  next  afternoon.  All 
Mr.  Marble's  books,  used 
throughout  his  various  college 
courses,  were  bequeathed  to  the 
Institute,  and  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library. 

1896. 

F.  E.   GUPTILL,  SiC. 
1006  £.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

James  A.  Rockwell  and 
Miss  Maiy  Alice  Tufts  were 
married  on  Tuesday,  October 
30,  1900.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rockwell  are  now  at  home  at 
4  Worcester  Square,  Boston. — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 
Underbill,  who  are  now  resid* 
ing  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  are 
receiving  congratulations  upon 
the  birth  of  a  daughter. —  Guy 
Wall,  who   has  been  in  Rich* 
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mond,  Va.,  until  a  year  ago, 
is  now  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles. —  John  L.  Putnam 
has  recently  left  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  with  which 
office  he  has  been  connected 
for  several  years,  and  is  now  in 
Providence,  R.L,  with  some 
company  manufacturing  tele- 
phone apparatus  and  equip- 
ment.—  Lucius  Tyler,  recently 
employed  with  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  at  the  Boston 
office,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  Hollar  Lock  Inspection 
and  Guarantee  Company  in 
Philadelphia. —  Frank  £.  Gup- 
till  is  employed  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Electrical  Railway  and 
Development  Company  in 
Richmond,  Va. —  Charles  G. 
Hyde  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Boston,  and  has  gone  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  extensive  fil- 
tration work  which  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  that  State. — 
£.  C.  Hultman  is  engineer  for 
board  of  directors.  West  End 
Street  Railway  Company. — 
T.  L  Jones  is  with  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Tele- 
phone Company.     His   address 


is  160  Market  Street,  Newark, 
N.J. —  L.  L.  Lamborn  is  a 
technical  chemist  at  108 
Fulton  Street^  New  York, 
N.Y.— F.  H.  Smith  is  with 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Company 
of  Akron,  Ohio. —  Charles  H. 
Paul,  connected  with  the  class 
of  '96,  has  left  the  employ  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of 
Philadelphia.  He  will  be  on 
work  connected  with  the 
improvement  and  extension  of 
the  Philadelphia  water  supply. 

1897. 
John  A.  Coixins,  Jr.,  Sec. 

55  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  fourth  annual  reunion 
and  dinner  of  the  class  was 
held  at  Young's  Hotel  on  Satur- 
day evening,  December  8. 
Eighteen  members  were  pres- 
ent. By  a  happy  coincidence 
the  class  of  '98  held  their  dinner 
at  the  same  place  and  the  same 
time.  They  had  as  their  guest 
Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  President  of 
the  Institute.  After  the  menus 
had  been  discussed,  '97,  at  the 
cordial  invitation  of  '98,  ad- 
journed to  the  latter's  dining- 
hall,    and    there   listened    with 
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great  pleasure  to  the  address  of 
Dr.  Pritchett.  Following  this, 
an  hour  was  spent  in  renewing 
old  acquaintance.  The  meet- 
ing of  '97  and  '98  was  a  most 
enjoyable  aiiair;  and,  as  Mr. 
Winslow  aptly  put  it  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  two 
classes,  the  hatchet  has  been  for- 
ever buried.  May  the^e  re- 
unions become  more  frequent  as 
the  years  roll  on !  —  Mr.  Arthur 
T.  Hopkins  and  wife  will  spend 
the  winter  in  Jamaica,  where  he 
goes  to  complete  some  scientific 
work  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply,  and  in  which  he 
was  engaged  a  few  years  ago. 
For  the  past  year  and  a  half  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the 
city  institutions  at  Long  Island. 
''  The  employees  of  the  city  at 
the  institution  on  Deer  Island 
last  evening  testified  to  their 
feeling  toward  Messrs.  A.  T. 
Hopkins  and  W.  F.  Clark,  su- 
perintendent and  deputy  super- 
intendent, in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner. The  two  gentlemen  were 
to  leave  their  positions  Decem- 
ber I.  Last  night  the  employees 
assembled  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  chap- 
lain. Rev.  Mr.  Toulmin,  voic- 
ing the  sentiment  of  those  pres- 
ent, expressed  the  universal  re- 


gret at  the  prospective  severance 
of  the  friendly  ties  which  exist, 
and  presented  to  Superintendent 
Hopkins  a  magnificent  gold 
watch  and  to  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Clark  a  handsome  ma- 
hogany Morris  chair  and  a  ma- 
hogany patent  rocking-chair. 
Superintendent  Hopkins,  who  is 
a  Technology  man,  has  been 
at  the  island  about  eighteen 
months,  and  leaves  with  the 
best  wishes  of  every  one  who 
has  been  under  his  direction. 
Mr.  Clark  has  been  at  the 
island  before,  leaving  there 
when  Dr.  Cogswell  left  the 
position  of  superintendent,  and 
going  to  Gallop's  Island  when 
Superintendent  Hopkins  took 
charge;  and,  when  his  service 
there  was  completed,  Decem- 
ber I,  he  went  to  the  State 
prison  at  Charlestown  at  the 
invitation  of  Warden  Bridges, 
who  rec(^nizes  his  value  as 
an  institutional  officer"  [Herald^ 
November  23,  1900]. —  H.  W. 
Marshall,  formerly  assistant  bi- 
ologist at  the  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  is  now  studying 
for  a  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mr.  Marshall  spent 
the  summer  in  Labrador,  study- 
ing the  birds,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  took  many  photo- 
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graphs. —  Percy  G.  Stiles  is  as- 
sistant in  physiology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. —  George 
R.  Wadleigh  is  assistant  super- 
intendent at  the  Jackson  Fibre 
Company,  Jackson,  Tenn. — 
C,  L.  W.  Pettee  was  married 
on  October  17,  1900,  to  Miss 
Edith  Pingree  Sawyer. —  E.  P. 
Bliss,  formerly  with  the  New 
Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 
is  now  the  engineer  of  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lins,  under  management  of 
George  P.  Ballard  &  Co. 
—  W.  K.  Fairbanks  is  assistant 
superintendent  at  the  Bigelow 
Carpet  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 
— The  secretary  is  slowly  ob- 
taining the  addresses  of  those 
men  who  were  with  us  but  a 
year  or  two,  but  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  cata- 
logues of  the  Institute  do  not 
contain  these  names,  and  it  is 
only  by  constant  effort  that 
their  whereabouts  can  be 
learned.  If  any  of  the  men 
can  help  in  this  work,  such  aid 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. — 
J.  W.  Tewksbuiy,  who  left  us 
in  his  Junior  year,  is  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father  as  Chas.  W. 
Tewksbury  &  Son,  brokers. — 
Joseph  Porter  Palmer  was  mar- 
ried  on   October    24   to   Miss 


Madeleine  Louise  Bacon  at  the 
Bacon  homestead,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

1898. 
Charles-E.  a.  Winslow,  Sec. 

Hotel  Oxford,  Boston. 
The  third  graduate  dinner  of 
the  class  was  held  at  Young's 
Hotel,  December  8,  with  thirty- 
eight  members  present.  President 
H.  S.  Pritchett  being  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  At  the  business 
meeting  before  the  dinner,  after 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  com- 
mittees, it  was  voted  to  publish 
a  Class  Directory,  E.  F.  Russ 
and  H.  L.  Coburn  being  chosen 
to  act  with  the  secretary  as  a 
publication  committee.  W.  L. 
Butcher,  E.  S.  Chapin,  and 
J.  S.  Mclntyre  were  appointed 
to  arrange  for  informal  meetings 
at  the  Technology  Club  during 
the  ensuing  year,  such  meetings 
to  be  at  least  two  in  number. 
C.  F.  Wing,  A.  French,  and 
P.  B.  Wesson  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  J.  S.  Barber.  J.  T,  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  A.  H.  Tucker,  R.  W. 
Pratt,  Jr.,  G.  R.  Anthony,  and 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow  were  chosen 
to  act  as  a  dinner  committee  for 
190 1.  Dinner  was  served  in 
the  historic  Room  12,  and  after 
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it  the  speaking  was  begun  by 
a  statement  from  the  secretary 
with  regard  to  the  Walker 
Memorial  subscription.  £.  S. 
Chapin,  J.  S.  Bleecker,  W.  E. 
Putnam,  Jr.,  and  £.  F.  Russ 
were  introduced  in  the  order 
named,  and  told  briefly  of  the 
triumphs  of  '98  in  their  several 
departments  of  work.  The 
class  of  '97,  which  was  dining 
across  the  corridor,  was  invited 
to  join  '98  at  this  juncture, 
in  order  to  welcome  President 
Pritchett  at  his  first  appearance 
at  a  Technology  class  dinner. 
He  was  greeted  with  a  rousing 
long  Tech.  yell ;  and  his  stirring 
words  on  the  general  future  of 
the  school,  and  in  particular  on 
the  prospects  for  the  Walker 
Memorial  Gymnasium^  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  '97  and  '98 
then  joined  in  a  fraternal 
punch ;  and  an  informal  recep- 
tion by  the  President  closed  the 
most  successful  dinner  on  the 
records  of  '98. —  F.  B.  Perry, 
who  is  with  the  Howard  &  Bul- 
lough  American  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  has 
designed  a  cotton-mill  in 
Georgia  with  water-power,  one 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  equipped 
with  induction  motors  and  elec- 


tric transmission  throughout,  and 
twelve  other  cotton-mills  in 
various  parts  of  the  South,  all 
steam  -  driven. —  £.  Sturtevant 
received  congratulations  this 
autumn  on  the  announcement  of 
his  engagement  to  Miss  Theo- 
dora Van  Horn. —  William  A. 
Marshall  was  married  on  June 
14,  while  in  the  West,  to  Netty 
A.  Howe.  Mr.  Marshall  is  now 
superintendent  at  the  Glue  Fac- 
tory of  Baeder,  Adamson  & 
Co.  in  Wobum. —  J.  H.  A. 
Smith,  formerly  instructor  at 
Dean  Academy  in  Physical  Cult- 
ure, was  married  August  11  to 
Mollie  S.  Higgins,  of  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.  Miss  Higgins  was  a 
pupil  at  Dean  before  her  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Smith  is  now  in 
Newburyport,  a  teacher  in  physi- 
cal culture  and  English  branches. 
—  J.  T.  Robinson,  Jr.,  has 
done  considerable  work  on  con- 
struction of  gasoline  automo- 
biles.—  D.  C.  Fenner,  who  has 
been  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  since  graduation,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  development 
of  a  new  method  for  treating 
self-hardening  tool  steel,  called 
the  Taylor- White  process.  — 
A.  French  is  an  engineering 
inspector  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,   and   is   working 
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on  the  great  Wachusett  Reser- 
voir at  Clinton,  Mass. —  G.  O. 
Haskell  has  been  engaged  on 
the  design  and  erection  of  a 
soap  factory,  having  a  capacity 
of  about  40,000  pounds  of  soap 
per  day. —  John  S,  Bleecker  is  a 
member  of  the  Strollers'  Club, 
New  York. — Howard  L.  Coburn 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  There  ought  to  be  more 
of  him. —  Joseph  G.  Coffin  has 
been  doing  expert  work  on  the 
**mercerization  of  cotton."  He 
has  also  written  an  article  on 
"Critical  Angle,"  and  delivered 
a  lecture  at  Worcester  on  *'  Cor- 
puscular Theory  of  Electricity." 

—  Van  Rensselaer  Lansingh  was 
married  October  2  to  Marian 
Love  Minor,  and  is  now  living 
in  Chicago,  where  he  is  with  the 
Western  Electric  Company. — 
E.  F.  Kimball  was  married  Au- 
gust 23  to  Luella  M.  Siddmore. 
He  is  now  teaching  at  Harvard. 

—  G.  T.  Cottle  is  with  the 
New  York  Insulated  Wire 
Company  at  Wallingford,  Conn., 
as  their  chemist. —  D.  W.  Edg- 
erly  published  a  paper  on  the 
"  Preparation  of  Pure  Tellu- 
rium," with  J.  F.  Norris  and 
Henry  Fay,  in  American  Chemical 
yournal  for  February,  1900. — 
P.  F.  Johnson  was   married  to 


Hannah  Foulke,  of  Philadelphia, 
June  26.  He  is  a  notary  public 
of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis., 
where  he  is  superintendent  of 
the  Johnson  Electric  Service 
Company's  factory. —  H.  R. 
Robinson,  who  is  superintendent 
with  Robinson  &  Co.,  manufact- 
urers of  threshing  machinery  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  has  a  son  and 
heir,  Charles  K.,  born  August  30. 
— E.  A.  Bragg,  who  is  draughting 
with  the  Draper  Company  of 
Hopedale,  was  married  October 
25  to  Ethel  M.  Bartlett. — 
E.  R.  Butterworth,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  was  married  Oc- 
tober II  to  Mary  B.  Reed. — 
Everett  F.  Currier,  with  the 
Hamilton  Woollen  Company, 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  was  married 
November  8  to  Miss  L.  R. 
Pulsifer. 

1899. 
Walter  O.  Adams,  Sec. 

1776  Mass.  Ave.,  North  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Two  monthly  informal  re- 
unions of  the  class  have  been 
held  at  the  Technology  Club 
this  fall,  one  on  October  20  and 
one  on  November  17.  About  a 
dozen  men  showed  up,  and  the 
meetings  proved  very  pleasant. 
These  reunions  will  be  contin- 
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ued  through  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  will  occur  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  each  month. 
During  the  past  month  the 
Technology  Club  came  into 
final  possession  of  the  gift  from 
the  class  voted  for  at  our  last 
undeigraduate  class  meeting. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  Club  House  Coomiittee,  a 
Japanese  lamp  of  bronze  was 
selected;  and  this  choice  has 
met  with  general  £ivor.  The 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  class  was  held  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 22,  at  6.30  POf.  Our 
subscriptions  to  the  Walker  Me- 
morial Fund  amount  to  about 
^1,500.  Elarly  in  January,  im- 
portant action  will  probably  be 
taken  in.this  matter  by  the  com- 
mittee in  chaige,  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  all  who  have  not  yet 
subscribed  should  do  so  at  once. 
The  following  have  written  to 
the  secretary  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Review  :  Miles  S.  Sher- 
rill,  H.  J.  Skinner,  £.  H.  Hinck- 
ley, L.  R.  Whitaker,  C.  B. 
Page,  George  H.  Priest,  A.  L. 
Hamilton,  Bernard  Herman, 
and  £.  H.  Hammond.  News 
from  outside  is  very  welcome 
to  the  secretary,  both  officially 
and^ personally. —  The  marriage 


of  Harve  Reed  Stuart  to  Miss 
Ruth  McNett  took  place  on 
June  27  at  Cortland,  N.Y. — 
Arthur  Hamilton  was  married 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  October 
I,  to  Miss  Helen  Parker,  of 
Lawrence.  A  trip  to  England 
and  France  was  taken,  from 
which  they  have  just  returned. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  will 
live  at  Marinette,  Wis. —  Lew. 
Emery  is  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
taking  a  special  course. —  Bern- 
ard Herman  is  now  with  the 
Southern  Railway  in  the  Civil 
Engineers'  Office,  Washington^ 
D.C. —  George  Priest  left  on 
November  17  for  Guayama, 
Porto  Rico,  where  he  will  be 
sugar  chemist  on  a  large  planta- 
tion. He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolfe  of  the  In- 
stitute.— *^  Doc  "  Skinner  (other- 
wise H.  J.,  ex-Course  V.)  is 
now  with  the  General  Chemical 
Company  at  their  Philips  Works, 
Camden,  N.J.,  as  chemist. — 
Everett  H.  Hinckley  is  now 
with  Thomas  Leyland  &  Co., 
Boston,  manu£sicturers  of  gums, 
colors,  and  calico  printers'  sup- 
plies.—  Harold  O.  Ayer  has 
lately  gone  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
become  assistant  chemist  in  a 
cotton-seed  oil  company. — ^E.  F. 
Samuels    is    inspector    at     the 
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Lowell  Machine  Shops.  His 
address  is  21  Austin  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. —  A.  H.  Cox, 
a  former  student  of  Course  IV., 
has  recently  been  admitted  to 
the  ]£cole  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Paris,  receiving  in  the  examina- 
tion in  architecture  the  highest 
mark   awarded    the    foreigners. 

« 

IQOO. 

George  £.  Russell,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

Class  members  looking  for 
class  information  can  find  no 
better  investment  than  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Review.  The 
past  ,  two  numbers  have  been 
rich  with  class  news,  nearly 
every  graduate  member  having 
been  located.  Do  not  foiget 
that  the  Review  cannot  run 
itself,  and  needs  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  every  man  in  the  class. 
Subscriptions  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary will  be  handed  to  the 
Review. —  Frederick  Hosmer 
Cooke  has  left  the  position  he 
held  with  the  Brown  Hoisting 
and  Conveying  Company  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Company  as 
draughtsman.  He  may  be 
found  at  350  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston. —  Charles  £.  Smith  has 


severed  his  relations  with  Mr. 
Card  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  and  is 
now  draughtsman  in  the  Bridge 
Department,  N.Y.,  N.H.  & 
H.  R.R.  While  in  Putnam  he 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
road-building  and  macadamiz- 
ing, having  sole  charge  of  the 
work. —  Arthur  B.  White  has 
been  retained  by  the  Institute 
as  assistant  in  civil  engineering. 
—  George  A.  Tweedy  writes 
that  he  finds  occupation  in  Cali- 
fornia as  State  inspector  of 
mines.  Mr.  Tweedy  has  our 
sincere  congratulations. —  F.  W. 
Witherell  has  also  changed  his 
address  to  York,  Pa.,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  operating  a  filter 
plant  for  the  city.  For  some 
time  since  graduation  he  has 
been  with  Rice  &  Evans,  hy- 
draulic engineers  of  Boston. — 
Willard  W.  Stone,  with  Ar- 
ville  C.  Redman,  is  engaged 
in  municipal  work  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. —  Frederick  W. 
Smith  has  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  further  study,  having 
just  recovered  from  a  severe 
case  of  typhoid  fever. —  Sam- 
uel B.  Elbert  writes  from 
Honduras,  where  he  is  working 
a  placer  gold  mine. —  Lewis 
Emery,  2d,  is  studying  at  the 
Harvard      Law     School. — Ed. 
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North,  2d,  is  also  at  Harvard, 
pursuing  advanced  courses. 
During  the  summer  just  past  he 
travelled  extensively  over  South- 
ern Europe,  visiting  the  mines 
there  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing data  concerning  the  same. — 
G.  M.  Holbrook,  W.  A.  Dorey, 
and  W.  A.  Moulton  are  a  strong 
trio  in  the  works  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company. —  James  H. 
Batcheller  is  mine-working  in 
Lead  City,  So.  Dak. —  Move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  toward 
securing  a  special  meeting  place 
for  class  members  in  and  about 
Boston.  Once  a  month  at  least, 
following  examples  of  other 
classes,  members  could  come 
together  at  the  Technology  Club, 
have  dinner  together,  and  spend 
a  pleasant  evening  talking  over 
the  happenings  of  past  and 
present.  The  club  very  kindly 
throws  open  its  doors  for  this 
purpose,  and  urges  the  classes  to 
make  use  of  the  privilege.  No- 
tices will  be  sent  to  members 
who  can  attend,  notifying  them 
of  each  date.  The  class  reunion 
and  dinner  will  be  held  soon, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  we  shall  break 
all  records.  Meanwhile  why 
not  let  the  men  in  other  cities 
and  States    form  local  societies 


and  hold  monthly  meetings  ? 
When  you  hold  them,  write 
about  them  to  the  secretary,  and 
room  will  be  given  them  in  the 
Review.  Remember  that  the 
fame  and  future  of  Technology 
rest  with  her  alumni;  and,  to 
make  themselves  firm  and  united 
in  their  efforts  to  aid  her,  they 
must  be  firm  and  united  among 
themselves. —  It  becomes  the  sad 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  John  Wal- 
lace Paget.  Paget  was  with  us 
only  a  year;  but  in  that  short 
time  those  who  knew  him 
found  in  him  a  comrade  and 
classmate  whose  memory  will 
always  be  with  us.  He  came 
to  the  Institute  with  the  deter- 
mination to  make  of  himself 
all  that  was  possible;  and  the 
life  he  led  with  us  certainly 
showed  that  he  was  making  a 
good  start.  He  was  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  class 
proceedings  and  athletics.  As 
captain  of  our  football  team,  he 
displayed  remarkable  qualities  as 
a  leader  of  men.  Early  in  the 
second  year  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  work  on  account  of 
consumptive  tendencies,  but 
hoped  that  a  trip  West  would 
strengthen  him  sufficiently  to 
resume  his  studies  the  year  fol- 
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lowing.  Disappointment  was 
in  store  for  him,  however; 
after  over  two  years  of  health- 
seeking  in  Denver,  Col.,  he 
gave  up  hope,  and  came  home 
to  spend  what  remained  of  life 
to  him  with  his  folk.  A  few 
weeks  ago  came  the  sad  news 
of  his  death  at  home  on  Tues- 
day, October  30. —  Following 
quickly  the  announcement  of 
Paget's  death  has  come  the  sad 
news  that  the  ranks  of  the  grad- 
uates have  been  broken  into,  and 
death  has  taken  from  us  Frank 
William  Littlefield.  Littlefield 
had  been  South  since  graduation, 
working  with  a  large  coal  and 
coke  company  in  Landgraf, 
W.  Va.  The  first  news  of  his 
illness  came  to  his  parents  at 
Feabody,  Mass.,  on  December  5, 
stating  that  he  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  motor  paralysis,  and 
needed  the  very  best  medical  at- 
tendance. His  mother  hastened 
at  once  to  him,  and  was  with 
him  only  a  few  hours  before  he 
died.  As  far  as  can  be  learned 
at  the  time  of  writing,  Little- 
field was  not  subject  to  such 
attacks,  but  had  been  working 
very  hard ;  and  it  is  feared  that 
unconsciously  he  went  beyond 
his  strength.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
sad   incident     We   who   knew 


him  knew  him  as  a  most  faith- 
ful student,  a  bright  scholar, 
and  a  man  whose  friendship  was 
highly  valued.  He  was,  perhaps, 
more  quiet  in  manner  and  con- 
versation than  some  of  his  fel- 
lows; but  the  determination, 
zeal,  and  enthusiasm  which  he 
displayed  in  bending  all  his  en- 
ergies to  his  life-work  made  him 
a  marked  man.  As  he  was  in 
school,  so  we  found  him  in  life. 
His  work  in  Landgraf  called  upon 
him  to  work  nights,  yet  he  was 
active  the  larger  part  of  the  day. 
The  remains  were  brought  home 
to  Feabody ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
December  12,  his  funeral  oc- 
curred. His  class  and  course 
were  represented  by  Howard  C. 
Plummer,  Lewis  Emery,  3d,  and 
W.  Leonard  Stevens,  who  acted 
as  bearers.  Frofessor  Robert  H. 
Richards,  of  the  mining  depart- 
ment, was  also  present. 

Resolutions 

Whereas  our  heavenly  Father  has 
deemed  it  wbe  to  take  from  us  our 
dear  friend  and  classmate,  Frank  Will- 
iam Littlefield,  be  it  Resoi*ved,  That, 
mindful  of  our  great  loss,  we  offer  our 
tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
life  so  earnestly  and  conscientiously 
lived,  and  to  his  bereaved  parents  and 
friends  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

For  the  Class  of  1900.  George 
Edmond  Russell,  Secretary. 
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William  G.  Pigeon  is  draughts- 
man with  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Cool- 
idge,  Boston,  Mass. —  The  ad- 
dress of  F.  C.  Lincoln  is  San 
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Col. 
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EDUCATION    FOR  COMMERCE 

The  old  century  was  born  amidst  days  of  marvellous 
mechanical  inventions  which  enormously  increased  the 
production  of  economic  goods.  Commerce,  to  be  sure, 
expanded  throughout  the  last  century ;  but  the  distinctive 
note  was  production, —  penetration  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  the  use  of  natural  forces  hitherto  unharnessed, 
to  do  effective  work  for  the  comfort  of  the  human  race. 
What  the  final  economic  significance  of  this  century  will  be, 
it  is  useless  to  conjecture ;  but  at  its  birth  we  are  certainly 
witnessing  an  expansion  in  industrial  organization  and  in- 
ternational exchange  which  must,  at  least,  enkindle  the 
imagination  of  every  observer  of  economic  af&irs.  Does 
this  movement  have  any  significance  for  education  ?  Does 
it  justify  the  introduction  of  special  curricula,  in  order  to 
meet  new  demands  ? 

Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruling  and  pro- 
fessional classes ;  here  and  there  a  wider  responsibility  was 
recognized,  as  in  the  United  States ;  but  even  here  educa- 
tion was  primarily  to  secure  a  better  citizenship  and  to 
withstand  the  more  valiantly  the  temptations  of  that  "  old 
deluder,  Satan."  The  industrial  activity  of  the  last  century 
after  much  educational  controversy  led  in  turn  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  special  schools  of  manual  training,  trades, 
mechanical  arts,  engineering,  and  agriculture,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  utilize  more  effectively  the  new  productive  instru- 
ments. These  schools  have  had  to  struggle  for  recognition, 
and  have  only  gradually  won  an  honorable  place.  Manual 
training  was  said  to  be  a  prostitution  of  the  real  ends  of 
education ;  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  student 
could  be  educated  for  the  shop  or  for  an  engineering 
career  within  the  walls  of  a  class-room  of  a  school.  Never- 
theless, the  dignity  of  the  new  education  has  been  slowly 
but  increasingly  acknowledged ;  and  the  practicability  of  a 
preparatory  training  outside  of  the  machine-shop  has  been 
admitted  by  the  most  crusty  and  conservative  defenders  of 
the  older  system  of  apprenticeship. 

Is  there  any  analogy  in  this  experience  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  more  recent  developments  of  economic  life  ? 
There  are  two  questions  to  be  considered :  first.  Is  a  com- 
mercial education  needed  ?  and,  secondly.  Can  such  an  edu- 
cation be  provided  through  the  agency  of  an  educational 
institution?  In  regard  to  each  of  these  inquiries  there 
is  considerable  scepticism  even  among  business  men.  The 
answer  consequently  demands  careful  reflection.  It  will  be 
impossible  in  this  place  to  consider  the  whole  range  of  com- 
mercial education  through  its  several  grades;  and  I  shall 
therefore  confine  my  attention  to  one  particular  portion  of 
the  subject, —  to  that  part,  however,  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  perplexity  and  doubt. 

A  recent  report  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil points  out  that  the  commercial  classes  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  of  persons,  performing  very  diverse  func- 
tions, and,  consequently,  needing  very  different  educational 
opportunities.     These  are:  (i)   the  general  class  of  office 
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boys,  junior  clerks,  shorthand  clerks,  copyists,  and  book- 
keepers, who  are  engaged  in  operations  which  are  largely 
mechanical;  (2)  employees  in  more  responsible  positions, 
correspondence  clerks,  managers  of  departments,  agents, 
dealers,  and  travellers ;  (3)  the  great  employers  of  industry 
and  heads  of  large  firms  and  business  houses.  Here,  also, 
may  be  included  the  experts  employed  in  government  posi- 
tions, national  and  municipal,  and  commercial  attaches  en- 
gaged in  consular  service.  The  proper  education  of  the 
first  two  of  these  classes  is  for  the  present  passed  by,  and 
will  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  paper.  My  in- 
quiry is  limited  to  the  training  of  the  third  group ;  that  is, 
the  commercial  education  of  a  collegiate  type  for  youth  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

First,  then,  is  a  special  education  for  those  who  hope  to 
reach  a  high  mark  in  the  commercial  organization  needed  ? 
Is  there  a  special  education  which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
commercial  cadet  in  overcoming  difficulties,  in  lessening 
wasteful  effort,  and  in  gaining  the  desired  promotion? 
When  it  is  seen  that  thousands  of  young  men  leave  the  col- 
lege or  university  and  enter  upon  commercial  life  without 
any  such  special  preparation,  and  achieve  a  certain  measure 
of  success  in  the  business  world,  many  are  disposed  to  an- 
swer these  questions  in  the  negative.  Business,  we  are  told, 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  requiring  first  of  all  cer- 
tain moral  and  personal  qualities,  as  honesty,  industry, 
shrewdness,  and  tact.  Given  these,  the  young  man  who 
has  learned  to  handle  his  powers,  and  who  possesses  an  in- 
tuitive business  knack,  can  best  pick  up  in  the  counting- 
room  or  "  on  the  road  "  the  professional  knowledge  which  is 
required  for  success.  In  the  past  there  may  have  been 
some  truth  in  this  reply,  but  observation  shows  that  the 
change  now  going  on  in  the  commercial  organization  is  so 
great  that  this  older  answer  must  now  be  modified. 
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Goods  are  produced  to  be  consumed.  It  was  formerly, 
for  the  great  proportion  of  exchanges,  an  easy  matter  to  get 
the  goods,  when  once  produced,  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  producer  and  the  consumer  were  economic 
neighbors.  They  lived  in  the  same  community  or  district, 
and  easily  adjusted  the  exchanges  which  they  wished  to 
make.  The  exceptions  in  exchangeable  goods  were  for  the 
most  part  luxuries  and  certain  staples  of  raw  materials.  It 
needs  no  extended  illustration  to  show  that  the  distance 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  is  growing  greater 
and  greater.  Commodity  after  commodity  is  being  swept 
into  the  great  world  current  of  commerce  and  exchange, 
A  knowledge  of  the  world's  markets,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials,  the  methods  of  communication, 
the  commercial  customs  of  different  countries,  and  the  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  which  are  imposed  thus  become  more 
and  more  important.  This  is  no  fanciful  statement.  It  is 
the  burden  of  every  message  which  comes  back  from  the 
consuls  of  every  nation.  And,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  in- 
dustry which  is  not  concerned  with  foreign  markets,  we 
find  the  entrepreneur  involved  in  a  network  of  intricacies. 
Formerly  the  commercial  success  of  the  manufacturer  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  moral  qualities  referred  to,  plus 
the  possession  of  some  capital  with  which  to  erect  a  plant, 
upon  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  hiring  of  labor  near 
by,  and,  finally,  upon  the  display  of  shrewdness  and  enter- 
prise in  selling  the  product. 

These  conditions,  however,  are  departing.  Business  is 
being  technically  organized  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale. 
The  corporation  is  taking  the  place  of  the  individual  or  the 
simple  partnership.  The  industrial  unit  is  an  assemblage 
of  sub-departments,  each  of  which  must  be  fitted  with  nice 
precision  into  the  whole,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy 
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of  effort.  All  this  presupposes  a  wider  range  of  specialized 
knowledge ;  and,  in  addition,  what  is,  perhaps,  of  more  im- 
portance yet,  this  knowledge  must  be  applied  promptly  and 
decisively.  An  error  in  moving  this  or  that  pawn  on  the 
commercial  chess-board  means  disaster.  Business  no  longer 
allows  that  dilatory  procedure  which  our  forefathers  enjoyed 
in  planning  their  commercial  ventures.  Here,  again,  we 
may  find  an  analogy  in  the  field  of  mechanical  development, 
in  the  decay  of  apprenticeship.  Apprenticeship  has  become 
an  anomaly  or  an  impossibility  in  the  large  factory  or  shop. 
And,  as  it  has  become  more  and  more  impracticable  for  the 
son  of  the  manufacturer  to  learn  the  mechanical  processes 
and  arts  by  working  at  the  craft,  so  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  son  of  the  commercial  entrepreneur  to 
learn  by  experience  the  various  facts  which  are  requisite  for 
confident  leadership.  The  complaint  to  the  writer  by  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  and  exporter  of  machinery  may  serve 
as  a  single  illustration :  "  I  can  hire  young  men,  graduates 
of  engineering  schools,  to  go  into  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments of  my  business ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn 
to  find  a  young  man  properly  trained  to  come  into  my 
office  who,  by  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  which  I  have 
to  face,  can  relieve  me  of  a  portion  of  responsibility." 

Success,  then,  depends  not  only  upon  the  possession  of 
honesty,  promptness,  sagacity,  and  fierce  activity,  but  also 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  economic  and  political  forces  amid 
which  the  individual  business  is  now  placed.  This  leader 
must  know  something  of  the  new  legal  status  in  which  busi- 
ness is  framed, —  that  is,  the  corporation, —  the  methods  of 
its  organization,  its  capitalization,  its  restrictions,  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  its  opportunities  ;  of  local  taxation,  increasing 
in  its  varieties,  and  which  is  becoming  every  year  of  more 
vital    importance    to    the  manufacturer ;    of  banking  and 
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credits,  ever  increasing  in  technical  elaborateness ;  of  trans- 
portation, which  as  a  single  factor  oftentimes  makes  or  ruins 
an  industry  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  position  of  labor,  its  meth- 
ods of  organization,  its  demands,  and  the  experiments  by 
which  the  friction  between  the  employer  and  the  laborer  has 
been  reduced.  All  of  these  are  practical  questions.  What- 
ever theory  the  business  man  may  hold  as  to  the  ideal  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  whatever  he  may  think  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  foolishness  of  economic  theory,  he  will  run 
up  against  a  "  condition  "  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  condi- 
tion must  necessarily  help  to  prevent  loss  or  ultimate  failure. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  trust  formation  of  business  in 
recent  years  is  being  so  generally  seized  upon  is  that  the 
individual  does  not  have  the  needed  wisdom  and  skill  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  He  has  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
refuge  in  a  combination  where  numbers  will  be  a  supporting 
strength. 

The  second  question  concerns  the  practicability  of  pro- 
viding, in  an  educational  institution,  a  young  man  of  college 
age  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to.  Here  it 
is  necessary  to  dismiss  peremptorily  any  suggestion  that  a 
student  can  be  made  an  entrepreneur  by  college  training. 
No  more  can  an  engineer  or  an  architect  be  made  within  a 
college  or  school  of  technology.  The  young  man  is  gradu- 
ated a  Bachelor  of  Science,  but  the  attainment  of  the  more 
special  title  depends  upon  the  personal  equation  and  prac- 
tical experience.  The  school  can  only  prepare  the  student 
for  commercial  life  as  it  prepares  the  student  to  be  an 
engineer.  The  details  of  this  commercial  education  must 
be  worked  out  by  experience  ;  and,  while  no  clear  answer  in 
regard  to  the  exact  character  of  a  curriculum  can  be  given, 
there  need  be  no  discouragement  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  difficulties  which  faced  engineering  education  thirty 
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or  forty  years  ago  in  this  country  were  very  great.  There 
was  then  no  agreement  as  to  what  subjects  should  be  taught ; 
and,  as  for  text-books,  they  had  to  be  created  from  the  slow 
accumulation  of  class-room  notes.  Engineering  education 
as  it  is  found  to-day  has  been  a  matter  of  growth  and  ex- 
periment. It  must  be  the  same  with  commercial  education ; 
but,  at  the  outset,  without  any  desire  to  pre-determine  the 
entire  character  of  such  a  course,  the  following  topics  may  be 
suggested  :  — 

In  the  first  place  the  student  should  be  informed  in 
regard  to  certain  commercial  processes.  Here  may  be 
included :  — 

{a)  Accounting,  including  the  theory  of  book-keeping 
and  the  reading  of  accounts  of  manufacturing,  banking, 
railway,  and  municipal  corporations.  To  this  should  be 
added  exercises  as  to  the  practice  of  audit. 

(6)  Systems  of  weights  and  measures  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

(c)  Coinage  and  banking  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  principal  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
carries  on  foreign  trade. 

(d)  The  theory  of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  in- 
cluding arbitrage. 

(e)  Nature  of  notes,  stocks,  and  bank  securities,  consid- 
ered as  investments  or  as  collateral  for  credit  transactions. 

(/)  Produce  and  stock  exchanges  and  their  operations. 

(f )  Transportation,  railway  and  ocean,  including  a  con- 
sideration of  the  elements  which  determine  the  making  of 
rates. 

(A)  Customs  regulations  of  different  countries,  including 
tariffs  and  methods  of  bonding. 

(/)  The  organization  of  capital  either  under  partnership 
or  corporate  form. 
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(J)  Descriptive  accounts  of  systems  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  worid. 

(k)  Commercial  statistics,  the  scope  of  consular  reports 
and  the  reports  of  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce, with  some  information  in  regard  to  the  more  impor- 
tant  trade  journals. 

In  the  second  place  it  should  be  observed  that,  although 
the  young  man  whom  we  are  especially  considering  is  pri- 
marily engaged  in  distributing  goods,  his  interests  are  most 
intimately  interlocked  with  the  producer  in  the  field  of 
manufactures.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  be  able  to 
talk  intelligendy  with  his  associates  who  are  engaged  in  the 
more  distinctively  productive  processes  in  regard  to  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  which  will  inevitably  arise  in  the 
successful  carrying  on  and  development  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. To  meet  this  need,  he  requires  to  be  instructed  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  machinery  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
more  important  industrial  products. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  student  will  proceed  far 
enough,  in  either  of  the  lines  referred  to,  to  justify  undertak- 
ing, as  an  expert,  either  engineering  or  chemical  work.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  that  this  business  man  whom  we  are 
considering  should  be  able  to  understand  the  different  ele- 
ments of  machinery,  should  appreciate  the  relation  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  an  engineering  plant,  and  should  be  competent 
to  read  a  machine  drawing.  This  would  require  a  course 
in  mathematics,  including  a  portion  of  the  calculus,  pro- 
jections, and  as  much  descriptive  geometry  as  would  be 
requisite  for  an  elementary  course  in  mechanism.  A  brief 
course  descriptive  of  engines  might  also  be  added.  On  the 
side  of  physics  and  chemistry  it  is  desirable  that  this  student 
should  have  special  work  in  industrial  chemistry,  which 
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would  include  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  illuminants^ 
lime,  mortar,  and  cement,  building  stones,  paints,  varnish, 
oils,  explosives,  gas,  and  electro-metallurgy.  It  is  because 
of  these  needs,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  new  commer- 
cial education  can  best  be  given  in  institutions  where  there 
is  a  generous  provision  for  engineering  and  scientific  in- 
struction. Several  colleges  now  undertaking  so-called 
Commerce  Departments  are,  I  believe,  making  an  error  in 
placing  the  emphasis  almost  exclusively  upon  the  economic 
and  political  studies.  The  commercial  leaders,  at  least 
many  of  them,  must  be  trained  in  science ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  scientific  school  has  an  obligation  and  responsibility 
which  it  should  not  shirk. 

A  third  special  department  of  study  should  include  the 
field  of  commercial  products  and  geography.  Instruction 
should  be  afforded  in  the  distribution  of  raw  products 
throughout  the  world;  and  particular  emphasis  might  to 
advantage  be  placed  upon  the  products  of  the  Latin- Amer- 
ican republics  and  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
is  developing  an  export  trade.  Great  weight  should  be 
given  to  this  instruction.  It  could  well  cover  two  years  of 
time.  It  should  be  detailed,  and  might  become  one  of  the 
culturing  studies  of  the  course,  as  well  as  an  articulated  por- 
tion of  a  professional  education.  In  manufactured  goods 
there  should  be  a  course  of  descriptive  lectures  in  regard  to 
the  leading  manufacturing  industries,  iron,  cotton,  wool, 
and  leather. 

These  topics  represent  some  of  the  more  distinctively 
technical  subjects  of  a  commercial  character  which  may  be 
regarded  as  common  to  all  kinds  of  business.  Nothing  is 
here  said  about  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  history,  in- 
ternational and  commercial  law,  or  modern  languages.     Of 
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these,  and  of  studies  of  general  culture,  there  should  be  as 
generous  an  amount  as  time  affords.  The  course,  however, 
should  be  specialized  and  professional  in  the  same  sense  as 
courses  in  civil  engineering,  architecture,  or  chemistry. 
The  methods  employed  should  be  precise  and  disciplinary. 
For  some  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  specialists  would 
have  to  be  brought  in  from  the  active  business  world.  In 
particular  there  would  be  required  experts  in  banking,  ex- 
port trade,  railway  management  and  finance,  and  commer- 
cial law. 

In  the  final  curriculum  offered  there  should  obviously  be 
an  opportunity  for  following  out  special  branches  of  busi- 
ness. The  commercial  side  of  railway  management,  the 
profession  of  banking  in  the  larger  sense  which  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  establishment  of  new  companies, 
and  the  business  of  exporting,  all  present  attractive  fields 
for  specialization.  The  varieties  of  business  are  many,  and 
the  details  must  be  learned  by  actual  experience.  The 
youth,  however,  who  has  a  taste  for  commercial  affairs,  and 
who  devotes  himself  persistently  to  a  curriculum  which  in- 
cludes the  studies  suggested,  will  not  only  find  his  way 
made  easier,  his  progress  more  rapid,  but  will  be  able  to 
contribute  a  large  measure  of  benefit  to  the  better  solution 
of  the  troublesome  problems  of  business  organization. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 
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December  29,  1900 
response  of  hon.  john  d.  long,  secretary  of  the  navy 

Personally  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  invite  me  or  I 
should  accept  your  invitation  to  speak  to  the  alumni  of  the  leading 
technical  school  of  the  country,  unless  it  be  that,  as  a  citizen  of 
this  Commonwealth,  I  may  congratulate  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  upon  the  acquisition  to  its  Presidency  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Pritchett.  He  began  his  career  in  one  of  the  scientific 
departments  of  our  naval  organization,  which,  of  course,  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  a  good  training.  A  flash,  therefore,  of  the  halo  of  the 
present  glory  of  the  Navy  hovers  about  his  head.  After  years  of 
good  service  in  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  more  recently  as 
the  efficient  chief  of  the  Coast  Survey,  he  now  comes  to  Boston 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  great  post  to  which  he  succeeds.  As 
one  who  has  been  associated  with  him  in  Washington  in  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  government,  I  bring  most  cordial  testi- 
mony to  his  fitness  and  promise. 

Addressing  you  in  any  other  capacity,  I  am  as  a  child  talking  to 
his  elders.  I  have  not  even  a  smattering  of  technical  knowledge. 
When  I  graduated  at  Harvard,  this  Institute  had  no  existence. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  education  from  the  clas- 
sical to  the  technical.  It  is  not  that  the  old  education  is  obsolete. 
It  gave  us  and  still  gives  us  the  training  for  the  statesman,  for  lit- 
erature, for  the  press,  and  for  the  tremendous  influence  that  goes 
with  the  written  and  spoken  word.  But  the  demand  of  the  time, 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  inventive  genius  and  mechanical 
skill,  have  made  necessary  this  co-ordinate  education  of  the  genius 
of  construction.  I  can  at  least,  though  not  of  this  school,  look  with 
admiration  and  gratitude  upon  its  great  results.  I  recognize  it  as 
a  part  of  the  abounding  education  of  the  people, —  an  education 
which  fits  them  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  the  servants  of  their 
convenience,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world's  development. 

Booker  Washington  tells  us  of  his  struggles  to  divert  his  people 
from  the  ambition  to  do  nothing  but  read  a  book,  and  to  turn  them 
to  the  earning  of  their  living  by  the  cunning  of  the  hand.  What 
he  is  doing  for  his  race,  we  are  doing  for  all.     We  are  entering 
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upon  the  coming  century,  therefore,  equipped  on  all  sides.  The 
old  college  and  the  new  institute  are  turning  out  men  prepared  for 
the  inestimable  opportunities  which  it  will  oiler  for  beneficent  re- 
sults in  human  living  beyond  the  imagination  to  conceive.  With 
the  utmost  modesty,  therefore,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the  men  who 
constitute  the  advance-guard. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  newspaper  —  even  your  greatest 
mathematician,  though  he  can  measure  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun,  cannot  calculate  what  a  newspaper  will  ask  —  to  name 
the  ten  men  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  most  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  nobody  can  answer.  It  is  like  asking  a  college 
boy  which  is  the  most  promising  boy  —  I  beg  pardon,  I  should  say 
man  —  in  his  class.  It  takes  fifty  years  to  tell  that,  and  the  final 
selection  very  likely  falls  on  the  last  man  that  would  have  been 
thought  of  in  college  days.  It  needs  the  perspective  of  centuries 
to  point  out,  looking  backward,  the  tops  in  any  one  century.  You 
can  count  upon  your  fingers  the  great  names  in  the  centuries  just 
before  and  after  Christ.  You  can  easily  name  most  of  them  in  the 
centuries  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth.  But  in  our  own 
they  crowd  you  to  distraction.  However,  I  made  the  attempt,  so 
far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  But  what  I  am  coming  at 
is  this  :  that  I  found  myself  passing  over  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
statesmen,  and  making  my  list  mainly  from  the  great  inventors, — 
Fulton,  Morse,  McCormick,  Edison,  Morton,  Howe.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  lightened  toil,  who  have  brought  comfort,  con- 
venience, easier  ways  of  living,  and  made  practicable  the  enlarge- 
ment of  commerce ;  who  have  made  us  one  people,  neighbors,  and 
friends ;  who  have  enabled  the  soil  to  feed  our  teeming  millions ; 
and  who  have  made  possible  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  distribution  from  its  reservoirs  into  every  home  in  the 
land. 

But  the  thought  went  further.  Great  as  is  their  desert,  is  all  the 
praise  due  them  alone  ?  Whence  came  the  invention  ?  Was  it 
from  the  brain  of  Fulton  or  Morton  or  McCormick  alone,  or  did 
it  come  from  the  accumulated  and  preceding  scientific  knowledge 
of  which  they  availed  themselves  ?  Was  not  theirs  simply  the  tak- 
ing of  a  step,  up  to  which  technical  and  scientific  investigation  had 
already  led?  Hardly  one  of  them  can  be  named  who  was  not 
working  in  a  field  in  which  others  were  also  at  work.  One  of  the 
most  significant  things  in  human  life  is  that  all  lives  are  interwoven, 
that  all  thought  is  interchanged.     There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
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of  human  genius  and  search  for  truth.  It  is  this  element  in  human 
nature  which  the  technical  school  to-day  in  its  splendid  develop- 
ment is  serving.  There  were  eyes  that  watched  the  play  of  the 
lightning  before  Franklin,  there  were  boys  that  studied  steam  from 
the  nose  of  the  teakettle  before  Watt ;  but  there  was  no  institute 
to  which  they  could  turn  for  aid. 

To-day  every  year  brings  within  your  walls  large  and  increasing 
classes  of  the  brightest  and  keenest  minds,  eager  for  scientific  re- 
search, quick  to  reduce  theory  to  practice,  soon  to  aid  in  this  great 
work  of  utilizing  every  force  in  nature,  every  element  in  the  air  or 
sea  or  earth,  putting  them  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  mankind. 
What  a  magnificent  future  is  before  them !  Undoubtedly,  as  al- 
ways before,  it  is  only  one  here  and  there  that  will  have  the  rare 
distinction  of  having  an  immortal  name ;  yet  none  the  less  will  they 
all  deserve  the  credit.  It  is  the  association  which  they  form,  it  is 
the  atmosphere  which  they  create,  it  is  the  common  movement 
in  which  they  advance,  which  will  carry  them  forward  to  victories 
for  peace,  for  civilization,  for  humanity,  for  the  golden  age  that 
yet  shall  be. 

No,  you  have  not  invited  me  personally.  You  have  invited  me 
as  the  representative  of  the  Navy.  And  you  invite  me  in  this 
capacity,  not  because  the  Navy  is  a  fighting  organization,  destructive 
of  human  life,  but  because  to-day  it  requires  in  its  officers  and  men 
just  that  technical  education  which  you  give,  and  represents  just 
those  technical  results  which  you  seek.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
they  are  one  with  you  fellow-students  and  workers  in  practical, 
scientific,  and  technical  work.  It  may  strike  you  then  as  a  little  in- 
congruous that  a  man  without  technical  knowledge  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department.  No  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  in 
former  days,  when  the  Navy  did  not  have  this  technical  character,  its 
head  was  always  a  man  who  had  never  gone  to  sea  or  smelt  powder. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  usually  wise  enough  to  know  that  his 
proper  course  is  to  leave  the  special  features  of  his  department  to 
the  men  who  are  especially  qualified  to  direct  them. 

If  I  may  speak  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  made  it  a  point 
not  to  attempt  to  master  the  details  of  naval  construction  or  elec- 
trical power  or  steam  engineering.  I  have  known  that  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  and,  while  it  might  not  make  me  mad, 
it  might  lead  me  into  sloughs  where  I  should  only  flounder.  My 
theory  has  been  in  each  Department  to  keep  the  trained  man  at  the 
head,  to  give  him  full  power,  and  to  hold  him  always  to  the  fullest 
responsibility.     I  believe  the  result  justifies  the  confidence,  and  that 
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the  American  Navy  to-day  commands  the  confidence  of  the  people 
for  its  efficiency,  not  only  in  battle,  but  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
its  technical  work. 

I  do  not  lightly  estimate  the  kind  words  which  have  been  spoken 
of  the  success  of  the  Navy  under  my  administration ;  and  frankly, 
and  in  no  spirit  of  false  modesty,  I  never  let  the  occasion  slip  of 
saying  that  that  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  men  who,  as  the  heads 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  and  in  command  of  its 
ships  and  posts,  have  first  made  thorough  preparation  for  every 
emergency  that  has  arisen,  and  have  then  met  and  discharged  it, — 
technical  men  and  graduates,  if  not  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  of  the  technologic  institute  of  general  construction, 
engineering,  and  mechanical  and  professional  experience. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  the  technical  schools  of  the 
country  are  very  close  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  must  continue 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  successful  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  Navy ;  for  it  is  to  these  schools  that  we  look  for 
recruits  to  supply  the  posts  of  direction  and  responsibility  in  the 
ship  and  engine  building  establishments  of  the  country,  which  are 
now  rapidly  increasing  both  in  number  and  capacity.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  much  of  this  rapid  increase  in  our  building  facilities  is 
due  largely  to  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  technical  educa- 
tion during  the  past  twenty  years, —  an  advance  which  has  stimulated 
invention,  taught  us  how  to  produce  articles  of  manufacture  more 
rapidly  and  at  less  cost  than  formerly  and  to  transport  them  at  such 
low  rates  that  we  are  now  able  to  compete  with  our  European  com- 
petitors for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  need  of  such  technical  education  as  is  given  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  is  greater  to-day  in  naval  archi- 
tecture and  marine  engineering  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  designers  of  our  ships  and  machinery  were 
content  to  make  the  various  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  hull  and 
engines  almost  as  heavy  as  they  were  then  made  in  vessels  of  the 
merchant  marine.  But,  as  the  demand  for  high  speed  increased, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  we  must  not  only  keep  pace  with  other 
nations,  but,  if  possible,  do  even  a  little  better ;  and  I  think  that  I 
do  not  overstate  the  case  when  I  say  that  to-day  our  ships  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  powers.  This  rapid  advance 
has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  technical  education  of  our 
officers,  ably  seconded  by  the  staff  of  the  great  ship-building  estab- 
lishments of  the  country,  without  whose  active  co-operation  it 
would  not  have  been  possible. 
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I  think  that  I  can  best  illustrate  the  advance  that  we  have  made 
during  this  period  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  two  vessels  of 
ahnost  the  same  size,  one  the  ^^  Atlanta,"  designed  in  1882,  and 
the  other  the  "Denver,"  designed  in  1899.  These  vessels  are 
cruisers  of  about  3,000  tons'  displacement,  the  "  Atlanta  "  being  of 
3,070,  and  the  "Denver"  of  3,200  tons.  Both  have  steel  hulls j 
but  the  "  Denver's  "  hull  is  sheathed  and  coppered,  which  will  en- 
able her  to  continue  her  voyage  for  longer  periods  without  the 
necessity  of  docking.  The  *'  Atlanta  "  has  horizontal,  compound 
engines,  driving  a  single  screw  that  gave  her  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots. 
The  "  Denver  "  has  vertical,  triple-expansion  engines,  driving  twin- 
screws  that  will  give  her  a  speed  of  more  than  sixteen  knots.  The 
"  Atlanta "  has  cylindrical  boilers  that  carry  a  pressure  of  90 
pounds  of  steam ;  while  those  of  the  "  Denver,"  which  are  of  the 
water  tube  type,  will  carry  250  pounds.  The  coal  bunkers  of  the 
"  Atlanta  "  were  of  490  tons'  capacity,  and  those  of  the  "  Denver  " 
700  tons',  enabling  the  "  Denver,"  on  account  of  the  more  eco- 
nomical' type  of  engine,  to  steam  about  7,000  miles,  or,  practically, 
twice  as  far  as  the  "  Atlanta."  Many  other  improvements  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  "  Denver  "  which  the  "  Atlanta  "  did  not 
possess,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  complete  deck  protection  for  the 
guns  and  the  gunners,  smokeless  powder,  and  the  almost  complete 
elimination  of  all  combustible  material.  Briefly,  we  have  in  the 
"  Denver"  a  ship  that  will  steam  a  knot  faster  than  the  "Atlanta," 
and  go  twice  the  distance ;  one  that  will  be  able  to  maintain  her 
rate  of  speed  for  a  very  long  time,  while  her  predecessor  will  be 
constantly  falling  off  in  speed  after  docking;  one  the  battery  of 
which,  though  of  smaller  calibre,  is  just  as  effective  as  the  other's 
against  any  vessel  she  will  be  called  on  to  fight,  and  that  can  be 
served  much  more  rapidly.  Had  we  been  content  with  giving  the 
"  Denver "  the  same  coal  bunker  capacity  as  the  "  Atlanta,"  we 
could  probably  have  given  her  a  speed  of  at  least  eighteen  knots. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  battleship  construction  has 
been  still  more  rapid ;  but  I  have  selected  the  "  Atlanta  "  and  the 
"  Denver  "  for  this  comparison,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Lieuten- 
ant Griffin,  because  we  had  no  large  ships  twenty  years  ago. 

While  the  credit  of  this  advance  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
technical  officers  of  the  service,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  be  of- 
fended if  I  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  accomplish  all 
this  but  for  the  active  co-operation  and  material  assistance  of  our  great 
industrial  establishments ;  for,  while  the  contract  for  the  ship  as  a 
whole  is  given  to  one  firm,  the  work  is  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
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try.  The  great  steel  establishments  have  given  us  better  steel  both 
for  structural  and  protective  purposes,  enabling  us  to  build  more 
powerful  ships  and  machinery  with  less  weight  of  material  than  for- 
merly, and  to  cany  more  powerful  guns.  The  electrical  establish- 
ments, always  increasing  in  their  capabilities,  began  by  simply 
furnishing  us  with  electric  lighting  apparatus.  They  now  give  us, 
also,  the  search  light,  the  telephone,  fire  and  water  alarms  and  sig- 
nals, and  furnish  us  electric  machinery  for  operating  our  turrets  and 
their  guns,  for  hoisting  ammunition,  and  for  less  important  operations 
on  board  ship.  Even  the  chemist  has  been  called  upon  to  make  us  a 
better  powder  than  we  used  to  have ;  and  so  far  has  he  been  success- 
ful that  now,  instead  of  the  smoke  of  our  guns  obscuring  the  enemy, 
as  it  did  at  Santiago,  we  are  producing  a  smokeless  powder  which, 
our  ordnance  experts  say,  is  superior  to  that  manufactured  abroad. 
The  chemist  had  already  taught  us  how  to  handle  with  safety  gun- 
cotton  and  other  high  explosives,  so  that  the  success  of  our  torpedo 
equipment  is  assured,  and  our  automobile  torpedo  in  the  hands  of 
the  technical  man  has  become  not  only  an  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, but  also  one  of  great  precision.  The  submarine  torpedo 
boat,  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  at  last  reached  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  the  government  and  naval  officers  consider  that  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  it,  and  think  it  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 

If  we  compare  a  battleship,  like  the  ^^  Kearsarge,"  with  one  of 
the  old  sailing  frigates,  like  the  ^^  Constitution,"  we  are  struck  with 
the  wonderful  strides  that  have  been  made  in  a  century,  and  are 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  the 
technical  man  who  has  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  transformation.  Instead  of  a  wooden  hull  with  spars,  he 
has  given  us  the  mastless  steel  hull,  protected  with  the  most  impen- 
etrable armor  that  human  ingenuity  has  devised ;  instead  of  sails, 
giving  us  a  speed  depending  upon  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  he  has  given  us  powerful  steam  engines  and  boilers,  operating 
twin  screws  that  give  a  speed  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed  of, 
and  as  certain  of  attainment  as  is  the  speed  of  railway  trains ;  in- 
stead of  the  low-powered  cast-iron,  smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading 
guns  of  small  calibre,  he  has  given  us  the  high-powered  steel,  breech- 
loading  rifles  and  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns,  which  belch  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  deadly  missiles,  and  which  wrought  such  destruction 
to  the  Spanish  fleets  at  Manila  and  at  Santiago ;  instead  of  having 
to  depend  upon  manual  power  for  the  performance  of  all  operations 
on  shipboard,  he  has  given  us  steam-engines  and  electric  motors 
that  reduce  the  actual  manual  operations  to  a  minimum,  and  render 
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their  performance  a  matter  of  seconds  where  formerly  minutes  were 
required.  Turn  where  you  may  on  board  a  modem  ship,  and  you 
find  evidences  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  resource  of  the  technical 
man ;  for  where  space  is  so  valuable  as  it  is  on  shipboard,  and  where 
the  importance  of  making  everything  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
safety  and  durability  is  paramount,  there  is  scope  for  the  greatest 
display  of  skill. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  our  ships  has  brought  with  it 
a  marked  change  in  the  character  and  training  of  our  officers  and 
seamen.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  the  naval  officer  of  the  day  that 
he  is  a  technical  man  of  the  highest  order ;  and,  of  the  seaman,  that 
he  is  fast  b.ecoming,  if  not  a  mechanic,  at  least  a  man  familiar  with 
the  manipulation  of  mechanical  appliances,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  successful  operation  of  our  ships  bears  constant  testimony 
to  his  skill.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  application  of  modern 
science  and  engineering  been  carried  in  the  vessels  of  our  Navy 
that  to  any  but  a  man  of  technical  education  and  training  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  such  vast  machines  should  be  so  successfully 
handled  as  our  ships  are. 

The  introduction  of  such  immense  machines  as  the  modern 
battleship  has  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  the  presence,  with 
a  fleet  operating  away  from  our  coast,  of  a  repair  ship ;  that  is, 
besides  the  machine-shop  found  in  all  our  large  ships,  and  capable 
of  doing  the  minor  repair  work  that  is  always  in  evidence,  the 
presence  of  a  ship  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  tools  and  appli- 
ances for  handling  heavy  work,  and  capable  of  making  the  fleet 
absolutely  independent  of  foreign  dock  yards.  In  this  repair  ship 
we  have  a  well-appointed  machine-shop,  foundry,  and  forge,  with 
tools  of  the  most  modern  construction  for  the  rapid  repair  or  con- 
struction of  any  parts  that  may  become  disabled ;  for,  although  the 
technical  man  does  try  to  make  everything  strong  enough,  there  are 
times  when  a  hidden  flaw  makes  work  necessary  which  cannot 
properly  be  charged  to  wear  and  tear,  and  it  is  here  that  the  repair 
ship  comes  in.  We  equipped  such  a  ship  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  testimony  of  our  offi- 
cers who  were  at  Santiago  is  that  she  was  invaluable. 

While  I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  relation  of  the  technical  school 
and  its  ofl^hoots,  or  its  results,  to  the  material  of  the  Navy,  I  am 
none  the  less  impressed  with  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  these 
schools  for  the  training  they  are  giving  the  young  men  who  may  in 
an  emergency  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  Navy  on 
board  ship  in  time  of  war.    This  was  exemplified  during  the  Spanish 
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War,  when  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  was  temporarily 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  Acting  Assistant 
Engineers,  who  were  distributed  among  the  large  ships  of  the  fleet 
operating  along  the  coast  of  Cuba ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  eflicient  manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
duty,  and  to  their  fidelity  to  the  trust  that  was  imposed  upon 
them. 

That  the  Navy  Department  is  not  unmindful  of  this  obligation 
of  the  government  to  the  technical  schools,  and  its  dependence 
upon  them,  is  testified  to  by  its  cheerful  compliance  with  requests 
for  plans  and  specifications  of  our  ships  and  machinery,  and  for  gen- 
eral information  of  a  technical  character  that  can  properly  be  given 
out.  That  the  government  itself  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
importance  of  such  schools  appears  in  the  foresight  of  Congress, 
which  by  its  land  grants  did  so  much  for  the  education  of  our  youth 
in  technical  matters ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  was  one  of  the  colleges  to  benefit  by  this  measure, 
and  is  now  repaying  the  benefaction  in  a  tenfold  return  to  the 
whole  people,  of  whom  Congress  is  only  the  representative. 

Is  not  all  this,  after  all,  only  another  exemplification  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  kinship  of  human  genius,  the  co-operation 
of  all  hands  and  hearts  in  the  common  advance  of  the  race,  and  in 
evolving  the  larger,  mightier,  happier,  and,  may  I  not  fervently  pray,, 
the  better  life  ?  You  celebrate  to-night  your  Institute, —  the  tri- 
umphs of  mechanical  skill,  the  progress  of  the  arts.  But  more  — 
and  thus  you  fitly  join  the  rest  of  us  with  you  —  you  celebrate  the 
mastery  of  the  human  mind,  its  sovereignty  over  the  earth  and  its 
uplift  to  heaven.  Not  the  poet, —  yes,  the  poet  of  the  coming  cen- 
turies, some  alumnus  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
will  yet  some  day,  as  an  engineering  diversion,  actually  pile  Ossa 
upon  Pelion,  and  snatch  the  thunderbolts  from  the  hand  of  Jove. 
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OUR  COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION 

RESPONSE   OF    HON    DAVID   J.  HILL,  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   OF   STATE 

Among  the  notable  phenomena  of  the  century  through  which 
our  country  has  just  passed  is  the  complete  inversion  of  its 
economic  condition.  In  the  year  1800  the  great  need  of  the 
United  States  was  for  capital  with  which  to  develop  its  wonderful 
natural  resources.  In  the  year  1900  a  superabundance  of  capita) 
is  demanding  new  fields  of  profit  in  which  it  may  reap  its  natural 
reward.  Then  the  primeval  forests,  the  untilled  prairies,  the  un- 
opened  mines,  the  incipient  or  untried  industries  necessary  to  a 
harmonious  economic  development,  were  crying  aloud  for  men  and 
money  to  open  their  vast  treasuries  of  latent  wealth.  Now  the 
congestion  of  capital  in  the  great  cities  creates  a  still  more  difficult 
problem,  and  the  hard-earned  economies  of  years  beg  for  invest- 
ments which  will  yield  an  adequate  return  for  the  support  of  old 
age.  Then  our  country  welcomed  the  advent  of  strong  hands 
eager  for  remunerative  toil,  and  especially  the  arrival  of  money  to 
swell  the  meagre  currency  and  serve  as  the  instrument  of  enter- 
prise.  Now  organized  labor,  anxious  to  preserve  its  patrimony  of 
opportunity,  discourages  fresh  immigration ;  and  unemployed  capital 
looks  with  disquietude  upon  competition  in  the  money  market, 
turning  its  gaze  inquiringly  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  safe  and  remunerative  field  for  increase. 

Two  great  agencies  of  change  have  wrought  this  transformation  : 
(i)  the  application  of  mechanical  power;  and  (2)  the  creation  of  a 
new  mechanism  of  credit. 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  century  the  forces  of  nature  have 
been  gradually  substituted  for  the  power  of  human  muscles,  and  in- 
genious devices  have  been  invented  to  direct  these  forces  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  results  hitherto  impossible.  The  problems 
of  mechanical  production  and  transportation  have  been  solved  to  a 
point  of  perfection  where  the  supply  of  finished  products,  placed 
where  they  are  most  needed,  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  serious 
importance ;  and  in  its  place  has  arisen  the  new  and  more  serious 
problem  of  finding  an  adequate  demand  for  labor  and  capital. 
Machines,  factories,  railroads,  and  internal  steam  navigation  have 
completely  transformed  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  United  States^ 
as  they  have  in  Europe ;  and  to-day  the  question  is  not,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  What  shall  release  us  from  the  doom  of 
being  forever  a  merely  agricultural  nation,  exporting  the  riches  of 
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our  soil  and  importing  the  chief  products  of  industry  ?  but,  on  the 
contrary,  Where  shall  we  find  adequate  markets  to  absorb  the 
enormous  output  of  our  looms  and  forges  and  manufactories  ? 

Along  with  this  unparalleled  mechanical  development  has  arisen 
the  modern  system  of  banking,  by  which  credit  has  been  created 
and  the  mechanism  of  exchange  brought  to  comparative  perfection 
on  its  financial  side.  We  still  measure  values  by  the  precious 
metals,  but  they  have  been  discovered  in  such  abundance  that  we 
may  now  employ  with  advantage  only  one  of  them  as  a  monetary 
basis.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  standard 
of  value  as  an  actual  medium  of  exchange,  and  that  it  is  in  every 
way  expedient  to  abandon  that  survival  from  the  era  of  mere 
barter,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  guarantees  afforded  by  well-as- 
sured credit.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  our  enormous  business  transactions  are  carried  to  comple- 
tion by  the  employment  of  credits  on  the  books  of  banks,  without 
the  use  of  even  credit  currency ;  and  it  is  only  in  times  of  uncer- 
tainty or  apprehension  that  we  prefer  metallic  money  to  mere  paper 
promises  to  pay. 

When  we  compare  our  economic  development  with  that  of 
European  nations,  we  perceive  that  our  undivided  attention  has 
hitherto  been  directed  toward  the  building  up  of  our  domestic 
industries,  satisfied  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people,  and 
impressed  with  the  gigantic  task  of  developing  the  vast  resources 
of  that  part  of  the  continent  which  is  our  national  heritage.  But 
recent  events  have  carried  our  thoughts  beyond  our  own  borders, 
and  far  out  over  the  two  great  oceans  which  constitute  our  eastern 
and  western  boundaries.  Our  recent  experience  has  been  the  fruit 
of  conditions  unforeseen,  and  not  the  pre-determined  policy  of  either 
statesmen  or  economists ;  yet,  opening  our  eyes  upon  our  actual 
surroundings,  we  find  ourselves  in  proximity,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  Pacific,  to  what  is  still  left  of  the  undeveloped  markets 
of  the  world. 

We  have,  since  the  Spanish  American  War,  come  to  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  our  position  and  opportunities  upon  and  beyond  the 
sea.  The  thrilling  exploits  of  our  navy  have  recalled  the  heroic 
days  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  the  gallant  sailors  who  carried  war 
and  terror  into  the  very  harbors  of  the  British  Isles  when  we  were 
only  revolting  colonies.  The  splendid  test  of  our  naval  construc- 
tion and  the  superb  equipment  and  management  of  our  fleets,  under 
the  direction  of  that  noble  and  masterful  son  of  Massachusetts,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  have  proved  to  ourselves  and  to  all 
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the  world  that  American  ship-building  and  seamanship  have  no 
superiors,  and  that,  like  our  ancient  Norse  ancestors,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  upon  the  sea,  whose  stormy  pathways  lead  to  every 
land  and  open  to  the  fearless  voyager  the  possession  of  the  earth. 

Nothing  but  our  vast  continental  opportunities  could  ever  have 
retarded  our  maritime  development.  Indeed,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  Revolution  our  merchant  marine  continued  to  in- 
crease even  mpre  rapidly  than  our  domestic  industries.  In  1830 
De  Tocqueville  wrote,  "  The  Americans  themselves  now  transport 
to  their  own  shores  nine-tenths  of  the  European  produce  which 
they  consume,  and  they  also  bring  three-quarters  of  the  exports  of 
the  New  World  to  the  European  consumer."  "  Nations,  as  well 
as  men,"  he  continues,  ^^  almost  always  betray  the  prominent 
features  of  their  future  destiny  in  their  earliest  years.  When  I 
contemplate  the  ardor  with  which  the  Americans  prosecute  com- 
merce, the  advantages  which  aid  them,  and  the  success  of  their 
undertakings,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  they  will  one  day  be- 
come the  first  maritime  power  of  the  globe.  They  are  born  to 
rule  the  seas,  as  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world." 

But,  with  the  opening  and  development  of  the  great  North-west, 
our  countrymen  found  a  vast  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
•  maritime  instincts  in  the  unsalted  inland  seas  that  stretch  for  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York  to  Minnesota,  and  upon  the  great 
waterways  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries;  and  thus  the 
shipping  industry  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Western  rivers  be- 
came greater  than  that  of  our  Atlantic  seacoast.  In  1850  the 
domestic  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  more  than  double 
the  steam  tonnage  of  the  British  Empire,  while  that  of  American 
vessels  registered  for  the  foreign  trade  was  about  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  imperial  steam  marine.  But  during  the  progress  of  our 
Civil  War,  Great  Britain  more  than  doubled  her  steam  tonnage, 
which  in  i860  was  still  less  than  that  of  the  United  States;  while 
in  1890  it  had  grown  to  a  proportion  of  superiority  represented  by 
four  to  one.  The  progress  of  Great  Britain's  mercantile  marine 
and  our  own  preoccupation  in  domestic  strife  and  rehabilitation 
have  placed  us  more  than  fifty  years  behind  in  maritime  develop- 
ment, with  the  result  that  to-day  only  9  per  cent,  of  our  exports 
and  imports  are  carried  in  American  ships. 

While  we  have  been  diverted  by  internal  occupations,  our  foreign 
carrying  trade  has  passsed  into  other  hands,  and  not  only  into  those 
of  the  great  island  empire  which  so  naturally  claims  the  dominion 
of  the  ocean,  but  into  those  of  another  power  whose  entire  coast 
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line  is  limited  to  less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  the  North  Sea  and 
about  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Baltic.  From  her  two  great  ports 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,*  Germany  sends  her  powerful  steamships 
into  every  port  of  the  world ;  and  Americans  going  to  South  Amer- 
ica cross  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  sail  to  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  from  a  German  port.  "  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
German  steamship  companies  are  acting  as  the  pioneers  of  German 
trade  by  supplying  direct  and  regular  channels  of  communication." 
And  thus,  upon  our  own  continent,  we  are  losing,  not  only  the 
legitimate  tolls  of  transportation,  but  the  rich  markets  that  would 
reward  our  labor  and  capital. 

And  yet  we  are  not  only  the  possessors  of  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  islands,  but  supplied  with  materials  and  skill  in  ship-building 
which  attract  Japan,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  other  powers  to  our  ship- 
yards, to  enlarge  their  fleets  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 
Said  the  queen  regent  of  Spain  to  an  American  diplomat,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  with  Spain,  ^^  I  understand  that  in  the 
shelter  of  your  great  rivers  you  could,  undisturbed  by  coast  attacks, 
build  and  launch  great  navies  to  surpass  any  in  the  world."  Yes, 
it  is  true ;  and  in  those  same  rivers  we  could  build  the  peaceful 
messengers  of  trade,  carrying,  instead  of  deadly  instruments  of 
destruction,  the  products  of  our  farms  and  our  factories  to  gladden 
all  the  needy  peoples  of  the  globe,  and  fill  our  homes  on  their  return 
with  the  distinctive  products  of  other  lands. 

Great  Britain  finds  the  strength  of  her  empire  in  her  ships  and 
colonies,  while  Russia  possesses  greatness  in  the  extent  of  her  con- 
tinental domain,  whose  vast  interior  is  forever  safe  from  a  foreign 
foe.  The  United  States  joins  all  the  potentialities  of  both  advan- 
tages in  the  combination  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  coast  line 
of  any  nation  with  a  continental  area  immense,  diversified,  and  fac- 
ing both  the  great  oceans  of  the  earth.  When  these  two  oceans 
are  connected  by  an  isthmian  canal,  under  American  control,  with 
insular  outposts  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  every  element 
of  safe  and  prosperous  existence  will  be  united  in  the  strategic 
position  of  this  country  for  both  peace  and  war. 

Why,  with  abundance  of  capital  seeking  investment,  with  every 
natural  advantage  for  successful  competition,  do  not  the  American 
people  build  up  a  great  merchant  marine  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  enter  into  their  natural  heritage  of  enlarged  trade  with  South 
America,  which  they  have  actually  suffered  to  diminish,  and  press 
forward  into  the  great  markets  which  a  near  future  must  open  in 
the  Far   East?     It   is,  undoubtedly,  because   of  the   uncertainty 
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whether  or  not  this  exertion  would  reap  an  adequate  reward.  Our 
foreign  carrying  trade  has  been  so  long  neglected  it  may  seem  to 
many  that  we  are  permanently  out  of  the  race.  A  more  courageous 
position  would  be  that  we  can  enter  into  this  field  by  means  simi- 
lar to  those  we  have  employed  in  building  up  all  our  industries, 
namely:  (i)  a  more  perfect  adaptation  of  mechanical  power;  (2)  a 
better  combination  of  our  facilities  of  competition ;  and  (3)  a  gener- 
ous supervision  by  the  national  government. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  evolution  of  transportation,  like  that 
of  other  forms  of  industry,  has  proceeded  along  the  line  of  constant 
mechanical  improvement.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  positive  advantage, 
therefore,  for  a  nation  to  enter  the  lists  of  competition  late,  because 
it  is  thereby  enabled  to  create  a  plant  that  will  surpass  in  efficiency 
and  economy  those  of  its  competitors  who  are  embarrassed  with  old 
means  and  old  methods.  While  Great  Britain  has  had  millions  of 
capital  locked  up  in  vessels  of  ancient  type  and  impaired  efficiency, 
Germany  has  come  forward  with  the  most  improved  steamship  con- 
struction, and  is  actually  forcing  her  established  rival  to  rebuild  her 
merchant  fleet.  American  genius  and  skill  now  have  their  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  further  improvement  that  may  still 
remain  to  be  made  in  naval  and  marine  architecture ;  and  such  a 
great  technical  school  as  that  represented  here  to-night  should 
enter  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  task  that  undoubtedly  awaits  the 
awakening  enterprise  of  our  people. 

But  a  successful  merchant  marine  depends  less  upon  its  own 
efficiency  than  upon  the  conditions  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  The 
currents  of  established  trade  are  stronger  than  the  invisible  streams 
that  plough  the  ocean  and  have  so  long  determined  the  paths  of  navi- 
gation. Where  trade  relations  are  fixed  and  established,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  effect  innovations.  Quite  contrary  to  nature,  which  seems 
to  ordain  an  exchange  of  products  along  lines  running  north  and 
south  and  traversing  the  different  zones  of  natural  production,  the 
paths  of  commerce  on  the  Atlantic  have  hitherto  chiefly  run  east 
and  west.  It  is  because  these  are  the  lines  connecting  the  old  and 
the  new  in  the  development  of  the  world's  civilization ;  and,  when 
the  old  luxuries  can  be  afforded  in  the  new  home,  they  are  naturally 
imported  from  the  mother  country.  Thus  the  trade  of  South 
America,  for  example,  is  not  with  North  America,  but  with  Europe. 
Yet  this,  while  a  historic,  is  not  a  natural  relation,  and  need  not  be 
permanent.  Still,  custom,  race,  prejudice,  and  many  other  factors 
enter  into  the  problem  of  diverting  the  course  of  trade ;  and  to  de- 
flect it  will  require  studious  adaptation  to  local  and  racial  peculiar!- 
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ties,  as  well  as  absolute  superiority  of  merchandise  at  equal  or  lower 
cost.  Here  is  a  field  where  producers  have  much  to  learn ;  and 
until  American  enterprise  is  aroused  to  this  aspect  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  peculiar  tastes  as  well  as  the  actual  wants  of 
fore^  peoples  are  seriously  studied,  the  volume  of  foreign  trade 
cannot  be  rapidly  increased. 

But  the  problem  that  lies  before  us  is  too  great  to  be  solved,  or  at 
least  to  be  solved  most  speedily  and  efiecuvely,  by  merely  private 
enterprise,  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  public  encourage- 
ment and  direction.  How,  then,  can  the  national  government  aid 
in  opening  these  new  fields  for  the  employment  of  American  capital 
and  labor  ? 

A  ready  answer  to  this  question  is,  by  making  the  development 
of  a  mercantile  marine  a  subject  of  national  interest,  opening 
highways  upon  the  ocean  as  we  have  opened  them  upon  the  land ; 
for,  when  the  road  to  market  is  shortened,  private  enterprise  will  do 
the  rest.  As  other  American  industries  of  public  importance  have 
been  promoted  by  national  protection,  so  may  the  extension  of  ocean 
transportation;  for  it  is  the  logical  completion  of  that  industrial 
development  by  which  we  have  risen  to  the  height  of  a  great  ex- 
porting nation.  Our  commercial  independence  will  never  be  fully 
attained  until  American  ships,  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
secure  the  direct  and  uninterrupted  connection  of  the  American 
farm  and  factory  with  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  generous  supervision  of 
the  national  government  may  promote  the  growth  of  our  foreign 
trade  and  the  success  of  ventures  upon  the  sea.  In  every  great 
European  state  the  national  superintendence  of  commerce  has  de- 
veloped into  a  special  form  of  public  ministry,  and  henceforth  the 
department  of  commerce  will  rank  with  the  most  vital  organs  of 
national  life.  In  order  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  fierce 
rivalry  of  trade,  every  modern  government  requires  a  permanent 
staff  of  commercial  experts,  presided  over  by  a  competent  econo- 
mist of  cosmopolitan  attainments  and  able  to  assist  the  industrial 
and  commercial  energies  of  his  countrymen  with  official  informa- 
tion. The  most  intricate  and  difficult  of  all  modern  international 
conventions  are  the  treaties  of  commerce,  which  cannot  wisely  be 
intrusted  to  mere  international  lawyers  or  statesmen  or  to  ordinary 
diplomatists,  but  demand  the  wide  erudition  and  expert  skill  of 
trained  specialists  in  the  science  of  trade. 

The  ideal  organism  for  promoting  international  trade  relations 
is  a  Minister  of  Commerce  presiding  over  a  competent  body  of 
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consular  officers,  acting  as  sense-organs  to  perceive  and  report  exist- 
ing conditions  of  trade  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  every  element  of  competing 
power  becomes  important,  the  condition  of  our  consular  service 
assumes  a  place  in  public  interest  analogous  to  that  of  the  army  and 
navy  on  the  eve  of  war.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  business 
sense  of  the  country  will  tolerate  the  idea  that  consular  posts  are 
to  be  used  as  health-stations  for  decayed  politicians  or  as  St. 
Helenas  for  political  rivals.  The  cry  of  recent  years  has  been  for 
a  radical  reform  of  our  consular  system,  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
had  its  effect  in  securing  a  more  capable  and  efficient  personnel  in 
the  service  than  it  has  ever  known  before.  Until  recently  this 
service  has  been  so  much  the  creature  of  chance  that  nearly  all 
propositions  have  been  true  of  it,  or  at  least  of  individuals  com- 
posing it.  At  present,  the  highest  places  are  intended  to  be  filled 
only  by  men  of  proved  ability,  those  of  the  middle  grade  by  ap- 
pointees who  have  passed  an  examination  before  a  special  board  of 
examiners,  and  the  lowest  by  residents  of  good  character  in  the 
places  where  salaried  officers  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  present  defects  of  the  system  are  the  method  of  selecting 
the  candidates  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  from  which  result 
a  great  inequality  in  fitness  for  duty  and  much  loss  of  time  in  ac- 
quiring the  necessary  experience.  So  long  as  consuls  are  appointed 
for  political  reasons,  this  must  continue  to  be  true  \  yet  political 
partisanship  is  not  a  necessary  disqualification  for  public  office,  and 
pre-eminent  service  to  a  party  implies  the  ability  to  be  of  use  to 
one's  country  also.  So  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  service  suffers  simply  because  the  appointees 
are  partisans,  but  because  the  standard  of  admission  is  too  low. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  examination  and  to 
extend  it  in  some  form  to  all  consular  positions,  at  least  to  the 
point  of  assurance  that  every  officer  possesses  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations for  his  post.  As  to  the  permanent  tenure  of  office,  that  is 
too  large  a  subject  for  discussion  here. 

Reaching  out  for  a  model  upon  which  to  reorganize  our  con- 
sular system,  and  accustomed  to  find  many  good  things  in  Ger- 
many, some  reformers  have  hastily  adopted  the  current  idea  that 
the  German  system  is  so  far  superior  to  our  own  as  to  be  worthy 
of  our  imitation.  The  truth  is  that  the  Germans,  observing 
the  business  results  obtained  by  certain  American  consuls,  at 
present  contemplate  remodelling  their  own  service  in  closer  con- 
formity with  ours  \  for  they  find  that  the  learning  which  our  con- 
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suls  lack,  theirs  possess  in  such  embarrassing  superfluity  that  they 
are  better  adapted  by  their  training  to  become  learned  university 
professors  than  practical  agents  of  commerce,  for  which  they 
often  feel  contempt,  and  are  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  official  dig- 
nity that  they  frequently  disdain  to  condescend  to  the  lowly  func- 
tions of  a  purely  business  office.  What  is  needed  for  the  equip- 
ment of  efficient  consuls  is  not  an  elaborate  curriculum  of  profes- 
sional study,  but  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  languages,  a  sufficient 
understanding  of  commercial  and  international  law,  and,  above  all, 
a  practical  training  in  some  form  of  business  which  will  enable 
them  to  comprehend  the  science  of  trade  in  its  broader  relations. 

It  is  a  significant  augury  of  our  future  commercial  development 
that,  without  system,  without  organization,  without  studied  prepara- 
tion, we  are  now  able  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  In  1898,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
our  exports  of  manufactures  exceeded  our  imports ;  and  the  new  era 
of  American  commercial  supremacy  began.  Our  consular  reports 
show  that  we  are  not  only  competing  with  Manchester  in  cotton 
goods,  but  sending  iron  to  Birmingham,  cutlery  to  Sheffield,  silks 
and  shoes  to  France,  and  beer  to  Germany !  More  than  a  thou- 
sand American  locomotives  are  used  in  Russia,  and  are  sent  not  only 
to  China  and  Japan,  South  America  and  Africa,  but  to  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  and  even  to  England,  where,  it  is  said,  ^^  orders  have  been 
received  for  practically  every  railway  in  Great  Britain." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  our  great  capacity  for  mechanical  con- 
struction and  our  immense  superiority  in  land  transportation,  we  are 
paying  1^500,000  every  day  for  ocean  carriage.  But  this  anomalous 
condition  cannot  long  endure.  With  surplus  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, with  materials  of  construction  in  abundance,  with  skilled 
labor  of  the  highest  order,  we  shall  soon  launch  upon  the  deep  great 
flotillas  of  commerce  to  bear  our  surplus  products  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 
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COLLEGE   ATHLETICS* 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  occasion 
that  I  should  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  thoughts  regarding  college 
athletics.  No  theme  is  to-day  of  greater  consequence  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  our  land,  whether  as  influencing  school 
discipline  or  as  affecting  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Alike  those 
who  applaud  and  those  who  deprecate  the  growth  of  athletics  must 
admit  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  development  in 
the  direction  indicated,  which  we  may  well  pause  to  consider.  The 
rising  passion  for  athletics  has  carried  all  before  it.  Thus  far,  at 
least,  there  is  no  sign  of  reaction  or  even  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
forward  impulse.  Honors  in  football,  in  baseball,  and  in  rowing, 
have  come  to  be  esteemed  of  equal  value  with  honors  in  the  classics, 
in  philosophy,  or  in  mathematics ;  and,  if  the  movement  shall  con- 
tinue at  the  same  rate,  it  will  soon  be  fairly  a  question  whether  the 
letters  A.B.  in  the  college  degree  stand  for  bachelor  of  arts  more 
than  for  bachelor  of  athletics. 

Among  instructors  and  the  governing  bodies  of  our  colleges  there 
is  a  wide  difference  of  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Some  applaud, 
some  doubt,  some  disapprove :  others  are  simply  dazed  and  know 
not  what  to  think,  or  suspend  all  judgment,  waiting  to  see  how 
much  farther  the  rising  tide  will  encroach  upon  the  shore.  In  the 
larger  community  there  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more  pronounced  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  Few  college  presidents  or  professors  but  see 
some  good  in  the  new  movement,  and  sympathize  largely  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  pupils.  But  there  is  a  host  of  editors,  preachers, 
and  men  of  affairs  in  the  outside  world,  and  a  host  of  parents  and 
guardians  more  directly  concerned,  who  are  sure  that  it  is  all  of 
evil ;  that  the  colleges  are  simply  going  wild  over  athletic  sports, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  traditional  system  of  edu- 
cation. To  many  of  these  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  large  bodies 
of  young  men  should  give  themselves  up  to  contests  of  skill  and 
strength,  and  that  larger  bodies  still  should  find  in  these  contests 
the  chief  interest  of  their  college  life. 

*  In  view  of  the  choice  of  a  gymnasium  building  aa  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Preudent 
Walker,  it  aeema  appropriate  to  republish  his  Amous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  embodying  his 
▼iews  on  the  subject  of  athletics.  The  reprint  is,  by  courtesy  of  die  publishers,  from  "  Dis- 
cussions in  Education**  (pp.  259  tt  seq),     Henry  Holt  te  Co.,  New  York,  1899. 
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Fairly  to  approach  the  subject,  we  need  to  consider  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  prior  to  the  war  of  secession ;  in  other  words, 
to  go  back  just  one  human  generation,  as  a  human  generation  is 
usually  computed.  In  those  days,  gymnastics  held  but  a  small,  a 
very  small,  place  in  American  colleges ;  while  throughout  the  wider 
community  there  was  almost  no  athleticism.  The  two  most  im- 
portant exceptions  to  the  latter  statement  were  found  in  the  occa- 
sional outlawed  and  always  disreputable  prize  fight,  generally  with 
some  international  complication,  genuine  or  manufactured,  for  the 
sake  of  stimulating  public  interest,  and  in  a  small  amount  of  rather 
poor,  unscientific  boat-racing.  Almost  no  honor  was  then  given  to 
a  young  man  because  he  was  strong,  swift,  courageous,  or  enduring. 
The  college  hero  of  those  days  was  apt  to  be  a  young  man  of 
towering  forehead,  from  which  the  hair  was  carefully  brushed  back- 
wards and  upwards  to  give  the  full  effect  to  his  remarkable  phreno- 
logical developments.  His  cheeks  were  pale,  his  digestion  pretty 
certain  to  be  bad.  He  was  self-conscious,  introspective,  and  in- 
dulged in  moods  as  became  a  child  of  genius.  He  had  yearnings 
and  aspirations,  and  not  infrequently  mistook  physical  lassitude  for 
intellectuality  and  the  gnawings  of  dyspepsia  for  spiritual  cravings. 
He  would  have  gravely  distrusted  his  mission  and  his  calling,  had  he 
found  himself  at  any  time  playing  ball.  He  went  through  moral 
crises  and  mental  fermentations  which  seemed  to  him  tremendous. 
From  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  ill-kept  and  unventilated  room  he 
periodically  came  forth  to  astound  his  fellow-students  with  poor 
imitations  of  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and  Carlyle  or  of  Goethe  in 
translation. 

Not  all  college  heroes  of  those  days  were  of  this  familiar  type. 
Sometimes  they  were  thunderous  orators,  more  Websterian  than 
Webster,  who  could  by  a  single  effort  lift  themselves  to  the  full 
height  of  perorations  which  in  the  senate  or  the  forum  are  the  cul- 
mination of  great  arguments  and  of  many  a  passionate  appeal. 
Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the  college  hero  was  a  delightfully 
wicked  fellow,  who  did,  or  at  least  affected  to  do,  naughty  things, 
wrote  satirical  verses,  was  supposed  to  know  life,  and  in  various 
ways  exerted  a  baleful  fascination  over  his  fellow-students.  But> 
however  the  type  of  the  college  hero  might  vary,  speech-making, 
debating,  or  fine  writing,  were  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  college 
training,  as  in  the  world  outside  the  college  speech-making,  debat- 
ing, or  fine  writing  were  the  sole  recognized  signs  and  proofs  of 
greatness.  Physical  force,  dexterity,  and  endurance,  capacity  for 
action,  nerve,  and  will-power,  went  for  little  or  nothing,  so  far  as 
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public  admiration  was  concerned.  Statesmanship  itself  was  per- 
verted by  eagerness  to  seek  occasions  for  oratorical  display.  Men 
of  business,  men  of  afiairs,  men  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  real 
ability,  were  crowded  out  of  our  legislative  halls  by  shrill-voiced 
declaimers  who  could  catch  the  ear  of  a  nation  given  over  to  the 
lust  of  words.  ^^Sir/'  once  said  Daniel  Webster,  bending  those 
tremendous  brows  upon  a  young  man  afterwards  renowned  among 
the  great  attorney-generals  of  the  United  States, — "  sir,  the  curse  of 
this  country  has  been  its  eloquent  men." 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  regarding  the  college 
ideals  of  a  generation  ago,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  what  we  see 
to-day  ?  In  part,  bad  physiology,  or  the  absence  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  physiology,  was  responsible  for  it;  but  in  greater 
part  it  was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  transcendentalism  and  sentimental- 
ism  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  had  created  false  and  pernicious  opinions 
concerning  personal  character  and  conduct.  There  was  more  than 
indifference, 'there  was  contempt  for  physical  prowess.  A  man  who 
was  known  to  be  specially  gifted  in  this  way  was  thereby  disparaged 
in  public  estimation.  If  he  were  known  to  make  much  of  it,  he 
was  likely  to  be  despised.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  could 
not  be  good  for  anything  else.  Brains  and  brawn  were  supposed  to 
be  developed  in  inverse  ratio.  Affected  notions  about  intellectuality 
and  spirituality  had  almost  complete  control  of  the  popular  thought. 
The  only  things  to  be  admired  were  mind  and  soul.  "  Mere  big- 
ness "  was  a  favorite  phrase  of  contempt  Strength  was  believed  to 
be  closely  akin  to  brutality.  Danger,  positive  danger,  to  spirituality, 
if  not  also  to  morality,  lay  in  physical  force  and  exuberant  vitality. 
The  same  notions  perverted  the  ideals  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty. 
Robust  vigor,  a  hearty  appetite,  and  a  ruddy  complexion  would  have 
been  deemed  incompatible  with  the  function  of  the  heroine  of  a 
popular  novel  or  a  sentimental  poem,  or  even  with  the  part  of  a 
belle  in  society.  Languor  and  pallor  were  attractive.  Delicacy  of 
frame  and  limb  was  admired. 

The  notions  referred  to  were  doubtless  closely  connected  with 
the  political  ideas  of  those  days.  It  was  an  era  of  transcendentalism 
in  politics.  Political  mechanism  was  disparaged.  The  philosophy 
of  the  age  declared  that  a  virtuous  people  would  of  themselves 
make  a  good  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible 
so  to  organize  the  public  force  as  to  give  a  people  a  government 
that  should  be  better  than  themselves.  The  maxim,  ^^  A  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,"  was  a  conclusive  answer  to  all 
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pleas  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  political  problems.  There  was 
an  affectation  of  indifference  towards  size  and  numbers  in  national 
life.  Quality,  not  quantity,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  those 
days  the  sole  test  of  the  worthiness  and  the  greatness  of  a  people. 
Mass  went  for  nothing.  ^^  Mere  bigness  "  was  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  individual,  a  term  of  infinite  contempt.  I  never  shall  foiget 
the  rebuke,  not  unkindly  meant  or  harshly  spoken,  which  I  received 
from  a  distinguished  leader  of  public  thought  for  boasting  in  a  boy- 
ish vein  about  the  extent  of  my  country  and  the  greatness  of  its 
resources. 

The  indifference  towards  or  the  dislike  of  athletics  a  generation  or 
two  ago  was  also  largely  due  to  the  religious  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  time.  The  body  was  but  a  shell,  a  prison  in  which  the  soul 
was  confined,  and  against  whose  bars  its  aspirations  continually 
beat  and  bruised  themselves.  In  another  image,  the  body  was  a 
wayside  barn  in  which  the  weary  pilgrim  laid  himself  down  to  rest 
till  break  of  day.  The  flesh  was  an  encumbrance  to  the  spirit,  a 
clog,  a  burden,  a  snare.  Men  had  been  told  to  ^^  keep  the  body 
under " ;  and,  perchance,  this  was  thought  to  be  an  easier  task  if 
that  body  were  small  and  weak. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  in  those  days 
the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  was  never  spoken  of,  or  that  there  was 
no  formal  teaching  of  the  duty  of  preserving  bodily  health.  Such 
precepts,  however,  could  have  little  effect  against  general  tendencies 
of  thought  and  feeling ;  and  even  among  the  most  intelligent  teach- 
ers of  those  days  there  was  manifest  a  strong  dislike,  a  sharp  shrink- 
ing from  all  dwelling  upon  the  physical  basis  of  life,  as  savoring  of 
materialism.  As  to  acknowledging  the  relationship  of  man  to  the 
other  orders  of  animals,  that  would  have  filled  the  pious  mind  with 
horror.  The  philosophy  of  the  time  had,  indeed,  to  admit  that  the 
soul  was  in  a  degree  conditioned  as  to  its  manifestations,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  its  influence  upon  others,  by  purely  physical  causes. 
But  the  soul  itself  was  a  thing  transcendent,  supernal,  and  self- 
sufficing,  which,  when  released  from  the  clogs  of  flesh,  became  at 
once  as  perfect,  pure,  free,  and  strong  as  if  its  tenement,  while  in 
residence  here,  had  been  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  the  notions  referred  to,  so  prevalent  and  so  potent  in  at  least 
this  section  of  the  United  States  forty  or  seventy  years  ago,  have 
gone,  and  gone  together.  Other  ideas,  better  suited  to  inspire  a 
progressive  civilization,  have  taken  their  place.  In  part  this  has 
been  due  to  the  decay  of  superstitions  derived  from  primitive  sav- 
agery, in  part  to  the  effects  of  positive  teaching,  in  greater  part  still 
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to  further  experience  of  life.  Biology  has  done  its  share.  Political 
education  has  done  its  share.  The  war  of  secession  wrought  its 
appointed  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  men  of  to-day  are  gen- 
erally agreed  that  they  are  likely  to  live  long  enough  to  make  it 
wise  to  think  a  hundred  times  how  they  shall  live  to  once  thinking, 
how  they  shall  die.  The  caravansary  idea  of  existence  has  been 
abandoned.  Man  is  not  a  pilgrim,  but  a  citizen.  He  is  going  to 
tany  nights  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  patch  up  the  tene- 
ment and  even  to  look  into  the  drainage.  This  world  is  a  place  to 
work  in,  activity  and  development,  not  suffering  or  self-repression^ 
its  law. 

The  present  generation  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  diminution  of 
spiritual  self-consciousness.  Better  physiology,  coinciding  with  some 
changes  in  popular  ideals,  has  driven  away  the  notions  about  the 
flesh  as  an  encumbrance,  a  clog,  a  burden,  a  snare.  It  is  seen  that 
morbid  or  even  merely  feeble  conditions  of  body  tend  to  generate 
delusions,  selfishness,  and  susceptibility  to  the  worst  impulses.  This- 
is  seen  to  be  the  case  not  the  less  because  of  the  saintliness  and  the 
heroic  constancy  of  a  million  sufferers  from  pain  and  infirmity. 
Hearty  physical  force  may,  indeed,  consist  with  vicious  desires ;  but 
it  does  not  favor  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  in  a  way  and  in 
a  degree  tend  to  diminish  and  to  uproot  them.  Vicious  desires  are 
at  their  worst  in  feebleness  and  in  morbid  conditions  of  body.  The 
sounder  a  man  is,  the  stronger  he  is,  the  less  —  other  things  equal 
—  is  he  subject  to  what  is  bad  and  degrading,  the  more  pleasure 
does  he  take  in  what  is  natural,  healthful,  and  elevating.  To  a 
man  perfectly  sane  physically,  life  itself  becomes  a  joy.  The  relish 
for  it  does  not  need  to  be  stimulated  by  the  spices  of  vicious  indul- 
gence any  more  than  a  healthy  appetite  needs  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  spices  of  the  cuisine. 

The  sociological  investigations  into  the  causes  and  manifestations 
of  crime,  so  actively  in  progress  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  self-respecting, 
and  law-abiding  phases.  The  popular  idea  of  the  criminal  once 
was  that  of  a  powerful  brute,  whose  offences  against  society  resulted 
from  an  excess  of  physical  vigor  not  counterbalanced  by  moral  and 
intellectual  forces.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
prisoners  in  our  jails  are,  as  a  class,  undersized  and  undervitalized 
creatures,  often  with  a  deficiency  of  co-ordination  between  their 
faculties,  sometimes  with  a  minimum  of  control  over  their  own 
actions,  and  little  adaptability  to  social  and  industrial  functions.  In 
the  remarkable,  the  truly  admirable  reformatory  enterprise  of  Super- 
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intendent  Brockwaj  at  Elmira,  gymnastics,  regulated  exercise,  and 
manual  training  perform  a  most  important  part. 

In  the  revolution  of  thought  regarding  bodily  development  and 
physical  prowess  Mr.  Beecher  exerted  a  great  influence.  He  it 
was  who  led  oflF  in  favor  of  Muscular  Christianity.  During  the 
controversy  on  that  subject  which  attracted  so  much  attention  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  our  great  war,  there  was,  we  must  admit,  not 
a  little  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  physical  cult- 
ure. Many  wrote  and  spoke  as  if  all  evil  were  to  be  worked  oflF  in 
the  gymnasium  and  on  the  race  track ;  as  if  every  vice  of  human 
nature  would  exude  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  were  perspiration 
only  sufficiently  active  and  long  enough  maintained.  But,  in  spite 
of  much  that  was  crude  and  foolish,  these  men  had  hold  of  a  great 
truth ;  and  they  did  not  let  go  until  they  had  drawn  it  out  into  the 
light.  The  war  of  secession,  also,  which  has  been  adverted  to, 
came  in  to  produce  a  vast  change  in  popular  sentiments  and  ideas, 
as  it  showed  how  much  nobler  are  strength  of  will,  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, resolution  to  endure,  and  capacity  for  action  than  are  the 
qualities  of  the  speech-maker  and  the  fine  writer  which  the  nation 
had  once  agreed  chiefly  to  admire. 

With  this  change  of  opinion  regarding  physical  force  and  phys- 
ical training  in  the  individual  has  come  a  notable  change  in  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  age.  Larger  experience  of  aflairs  has 
shown  the  folly  of  disregarding  political  mechanism.  It  is  seen 
that  it  is  hard  enough  to  keep  the  balance  of  forces  upon  the  right 
side,  if  every  safeguard  be  adopted,  every  device  used,  and  every 
means  employed  to  give  a  preference  to  those  who  stand  for  order, 
decency,  and  honesty  in  the  community.  We  are  all  now  for 
making  the  devil  fight  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  instead  of  at  his 
back,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  ground  against  him  instead  of 
in  his  favor.  We  no  longer  with  confidence  hold  that  a  virtuous 
people  will  necessarily  have  a  good  government.  On  the  contrary, 
we  recognize  that  a  people  virtuous  above  the  average  may  be 
made,  through  a  bad  organization  of  the  public  forces,  to  act  almost 
as  if  they  were  the  most  cowardly  and  dishonest  of  their  kind,  as 
did  our  forefathers  under  the  confederation  of  1781-87.  It  is  true 
that  the  stream  may  not  of  itself  rise  higher  than  its  source;  but 
by  machinery  we  can  send  a  stream  a  good  deal  higher  than  its 
source,  and  can  make  it  do  there  more  of  vitally  essential  work 
than  could  all  the  waters  of  old  ocean  lying  at  their  level.  Instead 
of  discarding  political  mechanism,  therefore,  the  men  of  to-day  be- 
lieve in  political  machinery  like  that  of  the  Australian  ballot  system. 
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They  have  learned  that  by  means  of  it  they  can  help  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  and  at  times  turn  the  scale  against  the  forces  of  evil. 
They  not  only  believe  in  political  machinery,  they  even  believe  in 
political  machines,  actual  structures  of  wood  and  glass  like  the 
patent  ballot-box,  as  important  agencies  to  defeat  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  society. 

Again,  ^^  mere  bigness  "  has  ceased  to  be  a  term  of  contempt  as 
applied  to  nations.  Power  in  a  people  has  become  a  thing  admired. 
It  is  felt  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  thing  to  have  a  giant's 
strength;  nor  is  it  longer  believed  that  the  disposition  to  use 
strength  tyrannously  grows  with  the  opportunity.  The  idea  once 
prevalent  that  its  possession  leads  to  brutality  and  insolence  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  history  of  our  own  people.  As  the 
United  States  have  grown  more  powerful,  they  have  grown  more 
peaceful.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  our  petulance,  irrita- 
bility, and  pugnacity  made  us  a  nuisance  and  a  pest  among  the  na- 
tions. Swagger  and  unbounded  brag  characterized  our  earlier  dip- 
lomatic history ;  while  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  cheap  talk  about 
^  manifest  destiny,"  and  the  filibustering  excursions  of  the  middle 
of  the  century  seemed  to  point  us  out  as  a  bad  neighbor  to  the 
strong  and  a  bully  towards  the  weak. 

Doubtless  the  slave  power  was  in  some  degree  accountable  for 
this ;  but  in  greater  measure  it  was  due  to  lack  of  confidence  in 
ourselves.  We  were  always  afraid  that  we  were  not  going  to  be 
respected  and  treated  with  due  consideration.  We  felt  that  we 
were  looked  down  upon  because  we  were  young  and  small.  No 
sooner  was  the  mighty  demonstration  made  of  our  courage  and  mil- 
itary strength  in  that  great  Civil  War  which  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  marvels  of  human  history  than  all  this  fell  away  from  the  ' 
nation  like  some  loathsome  rheum  of  childhood.  To-day  Canada 
and  Mexico  repose  under  the  shadow  of  our  irresistible  power  with- 
out an  apprehension  of  harm  or  wrong,  and  it  is  even  diiEcult  to 
secure  from  an  over-lavish  Congress  appropriations  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  decent  show  of  naval  power  in  the  great  har- 
bors of  the  world.  It  is  true  we  have  recently  suffered  an  apparent 
brief  access  of  jingoism,  owing  to  certain  unfortunate  political  com- 
plications ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  the  afiair  with  Chili  was 
adjusted,  and  the  general  applause  with  which  our  flag  was  hauled 
down  from  the  government  house  at  Hawaii,  showed  how  superficial 
and  how  partial  was  the  infection. 

After  this  long  and  tedious  statement  of  changes  in  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  our  people  in  the  several  directions  indicated,  is  it  too 
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much  to  say  that,  as  a  community,  we  have  got  down  upon  a  sound, 
practical,  sensible,  worldly  basis  of  life,  much  more  promising  for 
morality,  for  steadily  progressive  civilization,  for  enduring  enthusi- 
asms,—  ay,  for  worthy  aspirations  and  a  true  spirituality, —  than  the 
unreal,  morbid  transcendentalism  and  sentimentalism  of  three,  two, 
or  even  only  one  generation  ago  ? 

Among  the  many  things,  good  or  bad  as  people  may  esteem  them, 
resulting  from  the  changes  in  feelings,  views,  and  ideals  which  have 
been  indicated,  are  two  which  especially  concern  colleges  and  col- 
lege men.  The  first  is  the  general  disappearance,  most  fortunate  as 
I  esteem  it,  of  the  literary  societies  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  the 
decay  of  oratory,  declamation,  and  debate,  which  to  many  once 
made  up  the  main  interest  of  college  life.  The  second  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  athletics,  in  which  immense  honor  is  given  the  young 
men  because  they  are  strong,  swift,  enduring,  and  brave,  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  whole  community  is  stirred  by  physical  contests 
among  the  picked  youth  of  the  land  as  once  it  was  stirred  only  by 
tales  of  battle.  This  last  it  is  which  has  given  me  my  subject 
to-day. 

That  the  general  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  colleges  is  de- 
sirable few  will  deny.  Young  men  of  the  college  age,  whose  occu- 
pations are  largely  sedentary,  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
systematic  and  extended  exercise,  in  order  to  correct  the  faults  of 
the  study  and  recitation-room,  to  expand  their  frames,  and  to  pro- 
mote an  active  circulation.  Amherst  is  entitled  to  the  high  honor 
of  being  the  first  of  the  American  colleges  to  make  ample  and  suit- 
able provision  for  students'  needs  in  this  respect.  In  1861,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Steams,  a  gymnasium,  large  and  well  equipped 
according  to  the  standard  of  those  days,  was  placed  upon  the  cam- 
pus. Daily  exercise  was  made  compulsory  upon  students  not  excused 
for  cause,  and  a  certificated  physician  was  made  director  of  physical 
culture  and  lecturer  on  physiology  and  hygiene.  Few  colleges 
have  followed  Amherst  in  making  exercise  other  than  in  the  form 
of  military  drill  compulsory  -y*  but  fewer  still  now  fail  to  afford  their 
pupils  wide  opportunity  for  voluntary  gymnastics  to  the  top  of 
their  bent.     The  improvement  thus  wrought  in  the  physique  of  our 

*  There  ii  no  such  tource  of  mdiscipline  as  pretended  military  drill  and  training  when  the  re- 
qoirementi  are  not  promptly,  leverely,  and  unflinchingly  enforced.  There  is  no  better  training 
far  mind  and  body  than  military  drill  well  and  intelligently  carried  on.  All  modem  drill  asKH 
dates  with  itself  "setting-up**  exercises  and  regulated  gymnastics.  The  modem  soldier  must 
be  an  athlete. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  which  the  young  men  of  this  country  need  more  than  to  be  taught 
to  obey,  to  "  mind,**  as  the  boys  say,  and  to  do  it  without  any  nonsense,  or  *<  back  talk,**  or 
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college  students  does  not  need  to  be  shown  statistically.  It  is  mani- 
fest to  the  eye  of  the  most  casual  observer  who  remembers  the 
former  state  of  things.  So  far  there  is  no  ground  of  debate  :  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  only  with  respect  to  the  competitive  sports 
and  games  which  have  grown  out  of  the  newly  awakened  interest 
in  physical  prowess. 

And  here  let  me  propose  a  distinction  between  gymnastics  and 
athletics,  which  will  be  carried  through  the  remainder  of  this  dis- 
cussion. That  distinction  is  not  one  based  upon  etymology,  but 
has  reference  to  current  usage. 

Gymnastics  are  for  individual  training  and  development  with 
health  strongly  in  view.  Athletics  take  the  form  of  competition  and 
contest :  emulation  is  their  moving  spirit,  glory  their  aim. 

As  thus  distinguished  in  their  primary  objects,  athletics  differ 
from  gymnastics  in  two  respects :  first,  by  specialization,  as  when 
a  man  chooses  his  line  of  work  in  athletics, —  whether  that  be  pole- 
vaulting  or  hurdle-racing  or  rowing  or  pitching  in  baseball  or  play- 
ing a  certain  position  in  football, —  and  thereafter  devotes  his  en- 
ergies to  working  himself  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  in 
that  line ;  secondly,  by  excess  in  the  amount  of  exercise  over  what 
would  be  required  or  would  be  performed  without  the  introduction 
of  the  spirit  of  emulation.  So  great  is  this  excess  that  it  may  not 
unfairly  be  said  that  athletics  begin  where  gymnastics  leave  off. 

The  effects  of  specialization  in  athletics  are  too  much  a  matter 
of  detail  to  be  entered  upon  here.  Suffice  it,  in  a  word,  to  say  that 
they  are  not  unlike  those  of  specialization  in  industry,  good  and 
evil  being  mingled,  with,  in  general,  the  preponderance  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  good.  Specialization  affords  to  bodily  exercise  a 
more  direct  object,  and  creates  a  far  more  intense  and  sustained 
interest.  Moreover,  for  the  best  specialized  work  it  is  well  known 
that  at  least  a  fair  all-around  development  is  almost  always  a  neces- 
sary condition. 

The  excess  of  exercise  in  athletics  over  gymnastics,  as  we  have 
defined  these  terms,  is  it  of  good  or  of  evil  ?  Is  it  a  gain  or  mere 
waste  or  a  positive  injury  ?  Gymnastics  are  a  means  to  the  end  of 
health  and  vigor.     Athletics  become  an  end  in  themselves.     With 

delay.     For  lack  of  this  we  are  raising  up  a  large  class  of  boys  who,  in  mind  and  character,  are 
perfect  '*punk,**  without  fibre  and  without  grain. 

I  do  not  say  that  military  training  and  drill  in  high  schools,  even  under  the  best  officers, 
would  remedy  aU  this, —  in  most  cases  the  evil  is  done  before  the  boy  reaches  that  point;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  effects  would  be  beneficial.  I  am  not  in  favor,  however,  of  small  or 
feeble  boys  carrying  muskets. —  Answer  to  the  question  :  **  Do  you  believe  that  military  drills 
are  consistent  tvitb  pedagogy  ?*"*  asked  in  a  circular  letter  from  the  editors  of  ^^  Mind  and 
Body^^*    1896. 
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exceptions  too  inconsiderable  to  be  enumerated,  the  athlete  compet- 
ing for  championship  honors  takes  more  exercise,  often  far  more 
exercise,  than  is  required  for  health  and  strength  with  a  view  to  the 
peaceful  and  industrial  pursuits  of  life.  Vital  force  is  consumed, 
not  created,  by  the  final  contests  in  which  he  engages,  and  not 
infrequently  by  the  training  to  which  he  subjects  himself  in  prep- 
aration for  them.  The  consumption  of  vital  force  in  athletics,  if 
we  contemplate  young  men  who  are  fully  grown  or  nearly  so,  may 
be  considered  as  of  two  degrees:  first,  where  vital  force  is  con- 
sumed in  competitive  sports  and  games  as  it  might  be  consumed  in 
study  or  in  the  production  of  wealth,  without  impairing  the  con- 
stitution or  diminishing  the  physical  endowment  upon  the  strength 
of  which  the  subsequent  work  of  life  is  to  be  done;  secondly, 
where  exercise  is  carried  so  far  and  such  violent  exertions  are  made 
that  not  merely  is  the  current  supply  of  vigor  used  up  in  this  way, 
but  the  constitution  is  undermined  and  injuries  are  sustained  or 
exhaustion  induced  which  result  in  leaving  the  man  less  healthy  or 
less  powerful  through  the  renxgining  years  of  his  life. 

Of  the  severer  forms  of  athletic  competition  and  contest,  which 
injuriously  affect  the  constitution  and  permanently  impair  the  vital 
force,  but  one  thing  can  be  said  :  they  are  evil  and  only  evil.  No 
earthly  object,  except  the  saving  of  others'  lives  or  the  defence  of 
one's  country,  could  justify  such  destructive  exercises  and  exertions. 
I  am  disposed,  however,  to  believe  that  there  has  been  much 
exaggeration  in  the  public  mind  regarding  this  matter,  and  that 
instances  of  permanent  injury  from  athletics,  are  fewer  than  popular 
rumor  or  maternal  anxiety  makes  them  to  be.  The  life  history  of 
the  leading  football  players  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  contusions,  sprains,  and  even  broken 
bones  occur  in  the  tremendous  struggles  of  that  mighty  game, 
makes  up  a  record  of  vitality  and  activity  in  the  period  succeeding 
graduation  which  proves  that,  despite  the  occasional  outcries  of  the 
press,  this  form  of  athletic  contest  works  little  enduring  injury  among 
thoroughly  trained  competitors.  The  more  serious  accidents  of 
football  generally  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  among 
players  who  have  not  passed  carefully  through  the  hardening  stages 
of  practice.  Boat-racing  is  probably  fraught  with  much  more  real 
peril  to  its  participants;  yet  a  distinguished  English  statistician, 
studying  the  life  history  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  "  Oxford 
oars,"  has  reached  the  conclusion  that,  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  were  all  at  the  start  picked  men, 
this  great  body  of  athletes  showed  a  vitality  distinctly  above  the 
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average.  Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  still  beyond  question 
true  that  in  the  present  intense  interest  in  physical  contests  there 
is  a  real  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  among  the  younger 
and  less  experienced  competitors. 

Of  those  physical  contests  which  result  merely  in  the  consump- 
tion at  the  time  of  current  physical  force  which  would  otherwise, 
or  might  otherwise,  be  devoted  to  study,  we  cannot  dispose  so  con- 
fidently and  summarily.  To  those  who  hold  to  the  good  old  notion 
—  the  excellent,  virtuous  notion  —  that  all  young  men  go  to  college 
to  make  themselves  scholars,  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  trial  to  have  to 
contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  students  treat  scholarship  as  an  object  distinctly  subordinate  to 
gladiatorial  prowess,  and  who  are  graduated  really,  if  they  are  grad- 
uated at  all,  in  athletics  as  a  major,  with  classics,  or  mathematics, 
or  philosophy,  or  something  else  as  a  minor, —  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  a  minimum.  Certainly,  this  presents  a  view  of  college  life 
which  would  have  filled  with  horror  the  founders  and  early  gov- 
ernors of  our  New  England  colleges.  And  it  needs  to  be  said  at 
the  outset,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  that  there  are  hosts  of  young 
men  coming  to'  college  whose  circumstances  and  means  and  views 
and  plans  of  life  are  such  that  they  cannot  afford  to  treat  their  edu- 
cational privileges  in  this  way  ;  who,  if  they  ^^  go  into  athletics,"  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  that  phrase,  will  sacrifice  the  one  opportunity 
offered  them  ;  whose  presence  with  their  classes  means  a  degree  of 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends  which 
would  make  it  little  less  than  profanation  to  waste  an  hour  of  the 
time  purchased  at  such  a  price.  And  yet,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  students  like  these,  college  athletics, 
confessedly  as  an  end  in  themselves,  are  not 'wholly  evil.  Several 
things  have  to  be  considered  before  we  are  fairly  in  a  position  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them. 

The  least  important  thing  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor  is  that 
they  afford  enjoyment  to  vast  numbers  throughout  the  land  j  yet, 
for  one,  I  would  not  treat  even  this  consideration  as  unworthy  of 
respect.  The  college  athletics  of  to-day  do  wonderfully  light  up 
the  life  of  our  people.  The  great  recurring  contests  and  the  inter- 
mediate practice  games  and  friendly  competitions  of  the  several 
teams  give  acute  delight  to  a  large  and  increasing  constituency. 
This  nation  has  long  shown  the  painful  need  of  more  in  the  way  of 
popular  amusement,  of  more  that  shall  call  men  in  great  throngs 
out  into  the  open  air,  of  more  that  shall  arouse  an  interest  in  some- 
thing besides  money-getting  or  professional  preferment.     In  these 
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respects  college  athletics  have  made  an  important  contribution  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  football 
has  spread,  and  is  still  spreading  throughout  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  shows  how  eagerly  it  is  welcomed  as  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  life. 

A  stronger  plea  for  college  athletics  is  made  when  it  is  urged  that 
they  result  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  gymnastics  not  only  among 
those  students  who  do  not  engage  in  competitive  contests,  but  also 
throughout  the  general  community.  The  effect  of  this  may  easily 
be  exaggerated.  There  is  many  a  weak-kneed  collegian  who  crawls 
out  to  witness  the  great  baseball  or  football  game  of  the  year,  looks 
on  with  intense  delight,  cheers  the  victors,  if  of  his  own  side,  as 
loudly  as  his  limited  lung  capacity  will  permit,  and  then,  when  all 
is  over,  crawls  back  again  to  his  room  without  so  much  as  ar  con- 
scious impulse  to  improve  his  own  bodily  condition.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cause  indicated  has  an  influence,  and  an  influence  not 
inconsiderable,  for  good.  Admiration  for  manly  prowess  and  the 
contemplation  of  fine  physical  development  cannot  fail  to  secure  a 
much  wider  cultivation  of  gymnastics  than  would  take  place  with- 
out it. 

But,  again,  it  must  be  said  that  the  favorite  athletics  of  to-day 
are,  in  great  measure,  such  as  call  for  more  than  mere  strength  and 
swiftness.  They  demand  also  steadiness  of  nerve,  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, coolness,  resourcefulness,  self-knowledge,  self-reliance. 
Further  still,  they  often  demand  of  the  contestants  the  ability  to 
work  with  others,  power  of  combination,  readiness  to  subordinate 
individual  impulses,  selfish  desires,  and  even  personal  credit  to  a 
common  end.  These  are  all  qualities  useful  in  any  profession.  In 
some  professions  they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  it  is  the  normal  effect  of  certain  kinds  of  athletic  sports 
to  develop  these  qualities  among  the  contestants,  as  well  as  to  afford 
impressive  examples  to  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  So  genuine 
does  this  advantage  appear  to  me  that,  were  I  superintendent  of  the 
academy  at  West  Point,  I  would  encourage  the  game  of  football 
among  the  cadets  as  a  military  exercise  of  no  mean  importance.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  most  educated  Englishmen  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  sport  in  the  public  schools  of  that  country  has  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  courage,  address,  and  energy  with  which  the  gradu- 
ates of  Rugby,  Eton,  and  Harrow  have  made  their  way  through 
dangers  and  over  difficulties  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  last  consideration  which  I  would  adduce  to  show  that  what 
is  sacrificed  in  athletics  is  not  all  lost  is  that  in  the  competitive  con- 
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tests  of  our  colleges  something  akin  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
is  developed,  with  results,  on  the  whole,  of  good.  It  is  true  that 
young  men  often  carry  their  manifestations  of  zeal  and  devotion  to 
their  colleges  too  far.  Yet,  both  as  counteracting  the  selfish,  indi- 
vidualistic tendencies  of  the  age,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  nil 
admirari  affectations  of  our  older  colleges,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
body  of  students  should  now  and  then  be  stirred  to  the  very  depths 
of  their  souls  ;  that  they  should  have  something  outside  themselves 
to  care  for ;  that  they  should  learn  to  love  passionately,  even  if  a 
little  animosity  towards  rivals  must  mingle  with  their  patriotic 
fervor;  that  they  should  at  times  palpitate  with  hope  and  fear  and 
anxiety  in  the  view  of  objects  which  can  bring  to  them  personally 
neither  gain  nor  loss. 

Of  the  special  evils  of  college  athletics  as  now  cultivated  I 
do  not  purpose  to  speak  at  length.  Some  of  those  at  present  most 
clearly  perceived  are  chiefly  due  to  newness  and  rawness,  and  will 
of  themselves  disappear,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  time  and  further 
experience.  Faults  of  method  have  yet  to  be  eliminated ;  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  several  games  have  yet  to  be  created.  For  example, 
that  regard  for  fair  play,  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  an  opponent, 
that  deference  to  the  decisions  of  the  umpire, —  so  conspicuous  in 
England, —  have  there  been  the  work  of  generations.  They  cannot 
be  built  up  in  a  day  with  us.  Yet  our  people  are  wonderfully 
quick  to  learn,  especially  to  learn  everything  that  conduces  to  har- 
mony and  adjustment  of  claims.  The  American  is  eminently  and 
pre-eminently  a  political  animal;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
great  crowds  so  orderly,  peaceable,  and  good-natured  as  here. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  should  receive  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  fair  play  is  the  complete  abolition,  once  and  for  all,  of  the 
unsportsmanlike  system  of  organized  cheering  by  great  bodies  of 
collegians  grouped  together  for  the  purpose,  with  chosen  youths  of 
peculiar  gesticulatoiy  graces  and  extraordinary  lung  power  to  start 
the  movement  and  "  deacon  off"  the  shouting.  Such  a  line  of  con- 
duct, thoughtlessly  resorted  to  in  the  heat  of  partisanship,  is  un- 
worthy of  educated  men.  It  is  unfair  to  the  visiting  team,  who  by 
all  the  laws  of  courtesy  are  entitled  to  special  consideration.  How 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  spectator,  how  much  more  creditable  to 
the  home  college,  if  the  stranger  for  the  while  within  its  gates  were 
to  be  treated  with  something  like  the  grace  of  antique  chivaliy ! 

Again,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  sports  and  contests  will  undergo  a  steady  improvement. 
We  see  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  virtue  of  this  in  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  second  umpire  at  football,  which  at  once  did  away 
with  certain  tendencies  that  had  threatened  to  make  the  game  im- 
possible. Audiences,  too,  must  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  finer 
points,  to  applaud  good  work  by  whomsoever  done,  and  to  be  as 
virtuous  as  a  Greek  chorus,  to  the  end  that  the  game  may  be  played 
by  the  players  and  not  by  the  spectators.  The  co-operation  of 
alumni  is  also  to  be  invoked  to  give  wisdom,  weight,  and  temper  to 
the  action  of  the  undergraduate  bodies.  Not  least  —  nay,  perhaps 
hardest  of  all  —  Faculties  are  to  be  educated,  to  avoid  intermed- 
dling and  petty  dictation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  sustain  the  claims 
of  scholarship  and  enforce  the  right  discipline  of  college  on  the 
other. 

The  last  clause  suggests  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
related  to  the  subject.  Granting  that  something,  and  not  a  little, 
of  scholarship  must  be  sacrificed  if  athletics  are  to  be  continued  on 
anything  approaching  their  present  scale,  may.  we  yet  believe  that  it 
is  practicable  to  insist  upon  the  requirement  of  at  least  respectable 
standing  in  the  case  of  all  who  participate  in  intercollegiate  con- 
tests? I  believe  that  this  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  general  movement,  provided  college  Faculties  are  true  to  them- 
selves, fair,  frank,  and  firm  in  dealing  with  the  student  bodies,  and 
thoroughly  honest  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  intimate  that  a  certain  amount  of  good  sense 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  I  allude  here  to  the  results 
of  my  own  observation  in  a  sister  university  regarding  which  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  know  more  than  I  do  concerning  Harvard.  At 
Yale,  and  especially  in  the  scientific  department,  the  Faculty  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  highly  successful  in  preventing  a  total 
sacrifice  of  scholarly  standing  to  intercollegiate  sports.  But  a 
small  proportion  of  the  champion  athletes  in  that  university,  a 
smaller  proportion  still  in  the  Scientific  School,  have  been  men  at 
or  near  the  foot  of  their  classes, —  the  sort  of  men  who  have  to  be 
hounded,  threatened,  and  repeatedly  conditioned  in  order  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Not  a  few  of  them,  from  Kennedy  to  Hart- 
well,  have  been  high  up  on  the  roll  of  academic  honor.  I  attribute 
this  excellent  result  to  the  thoroughly  good  understanding  between 
students  and  the  Faculty,  to  the  absence  of  petty  prescriptions  and 
of  all  intermeddling  as  to  details,  and  to  the  frankness  with  which 
the  few  positive  requirements  relating  to  the  subject  are  stated  and 
enforced. 

I  fear  there  is  little  in  what  has  been  here  said  to  give  comfort 
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to  those  who  distrust  and  dislike  college  athletics, —  little  which 
intimates  the  opinion  that  the  athleticism  of  to-day  is  only  a  re- 
action after  the  former  total  neglect  of  gymnastics  or  a  mere  pass- 
ing passion  among  our  youth.  But,  if  we  concede  that  these  exer- 
cises and  contests  are  to  hold  their  place  in  American  life,  is  there 
no  stopping-place,  no  point  at  which  college  authorities  or  the 
young  men  themselves,  on  their  own  motion,  in  their  own  discretion, 
for  their  own  good,  can  say,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther  "  ? 

I  answer  yes.  There  is  such  a  natural  stopping-place.  It  is  at 
the  doors  of  the  professional  school.  Among  young  men  in  the 
course  of  education,  athletics  should  belong  to  the  college  stage ; 
gymnastics,  to  all  stages.  Whether  this  shall  be  done  by  regulation, 
or  be  left  to  the  operation  of  forces  working  upon  the  minds  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  I  believe  the  result  indicated  will,  in  either 
case,  be  reached.  Already  the  undergraduate  principle  is  widely 
though  irregularly  recognized  ;  and  the  movement  of  opinion  is  still 
clearly  in  progress  in  this  direction.  Here  at  Harvard  you  have 
seen  many  a  renowned  champion  put  off  athletics  as  he  entered  the 
Law  School  or  the  Medical  School.  The  rule  should  be  made  of 
universal  application ;  and  it  will  require  but  a  little  more  discus- 
sion, a  little  higher  education  of  student-opinion,  to  bring  this 
about.  In  and  after  the  professional  school,  whether  that  be  a 
school  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  divinity,  or  of  technology,  there 
should  be  no  representative  teams.  The  principle  of  competition 
and  championship  should  be  dropped.  Individuals  should  continue, 
at  their  pleasure,  to  play  tennis  or  cricket  or  football  with  their 
classes,  with  private  clubs,  or  in  town  and  county  matches ;  or,  if 
teams  be  formed  in  such  schools,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as 
carrying  the  honor  of  their  institutions  around  with  them.  Such 
teams  should  not  expect  victory.  They  should  play  for  exercise 
and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  should  accept  their  inevitable 
beating  with  serenity  and  good  nature,  recognizing  the  fact  that, 
since  they  have  taken  up  the  serious  work  of  professional  prepara- 
tion for  life,  they  no  longer  have  the  time  or  the  strength  at  com- 
mand to  make  and  to  keep  them  champions. 

There  is  one  remaining  question  regarding  the  athleticism  of 
to-day,  which  I  feel  myself  so  little  qualified  to  discuss  that  I  did 
not  even  allude  to  it  while  enumerating  the  things  that  might  be 
said  in  favor  of  competitive  sports,  or  at  least  in  deprecation  of  the 
hostile  criticisms  directed  upon  them,  but  which,  in  closing,  I  would 
propose  to  your  sounder  judgment  and  keener  thought. 

It  is  whether  the  college  athletics,  which  so  many  approve  and 
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so  many  condemn,  have  not,  after  all,  a  deeper  significance, — 
whether  this  remarkable  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  physical  devel- 
opment and  for  the  perfecting  of  the  human  body  is  not  related, 
perhaps  vitally  and  intimately,  to  the  growth  of  a  feeling  for  art 
in  this  new  land  of  ours.  No  classical  scholar  will  for  a  moment 
admit  it  to  have  been  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the  nation  of 
the  Old  World  which  pursued  athletics  with  the  most  passionate 
eagerness,  which  showeried  honors  upon  the  victor  in  running  or  in 
wrestling  not  inferior  to  those  which  it  gave  to  the  author  of  an 
accepted  tragedy, —  that  nation  whose  tribes  came  by  long  and  peril- 
ous journeys  over  stormy  seas  to  witness  the  great  athletic  com- 
petitions by  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus  or  on  the  Crissxan  plain 
was  the  same  nation  which  carried  the  arts,  and  especially  the  plastic 
arts,  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  ever  attained. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  believed  to  have  been  a  vital  connection 
between  these  seemingly  diverse  manifestations  of  Grecian  life,  who 
shall  say  that  the  remarkable  enthusiasm  for  physical  training  and 
the  intense  interest  in  athletic  contests  which  have  been  so  suddenly 
developed  in  our  country  may  not  be  clearly  seen  a  generation 
hence  to  have  accompanied,  and  that  through  no  accidental  asso- 
ciation, the  elevation  of  art  to  a  far  higher  and  nobler  place  than 
it  had  before  occupied  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  our  people  ? 
The  life-class  is  the  true  school  of  the  artist.  The  greatest  of  all 
who  bear  that  name  have  been  men  who  revered  the  human  form, 
made  it  their  chief  study,  and  found  in  it  their  highest  delight.  If, 
in  truth,  this  sublime  passion  is  taking  possession  of  the  nation, 
who  shall  estimate  at  a  price  the  worth  of  that  inspiration  f  The 
vision  of  the  Apollo  may  yet  rise  to  the  view  of  thousands  out  and 
up  from  the  arena  at  Springfield,  as  erst  it  rose  before  the  thronging 
multitudes  of  Olympia. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  NOTABLE  WORKS  BY 

INSTITUTE  MEN 

GEORGE   ELLERY   HALE,  '9O,  IN  ASTROPHYSICS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  beautifully  illustrated 
lecture  by  Professor  George  E.  Hale,  director  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory, on  the  recent  discoveries  and  advances  made  with  the 
great  40-inch  telescope.  Those  of  the  audience  who  were  unfa- 
miliar with  Professor  Hale's  numerous  publications,  and  with  his 
characteristic  modesty,  would  never  have  realized  from  his  lecture 
the  importance  of  his  own  discoveries,  or  the  extent  of  his  co- 
operation and  suggestion  in  the  work  of  others.  The  following 
sketch  of  Professor  Hale's  work  since  his  graduation  from  the  Insti- 
tute, less  than  eleven  years  ago,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  not 
only  to  members  of  his  own  class,  but  to  all  Institute  men  as  well ; 
for  he  is  recognized  in  the  scientific  world  to-day  as  one  of  our 
most  illustrious  alumni, —  one  whose  splendid  achievements  are  an 
honor  to  his  class,  to  his  course,  and  to  the  Institute.  Few  of  our 
men  have  made  for  themselves  in  the  first  few  years  after  gradua- 
tion not  only  a  national,  but  international  reputation;  but  that  is 
Hale's  record.  He  is  to-day  not  only  director  of  the  finest  observ- 
atory in  the  world,  but  also  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  mod- 
ern astronomy,  or  astrophysics. 

Hale  was  born  in  Chicago,  June  29,  1868.  His  love  for  inves- 
tigation manifested  itself  while  he  was  still  at  school,  his  workshop 
and  "  lab "  being  always  his  favorite  recreation  grounds.  Fortu- 
nately, he  was  encouraged  in  following  his  natural  bent  by  a  very 
•wise  father,  who,  recognizing  his  son's  unusual  aptitude  for  research, 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  further  his  progress  in  his  chosen 
line  of  work.  Hale  prepared  for  Tech  at  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  and  entered  with  the  class  of  1890  in  1886.  His 
love  for  science  at  that  time  was  so  developed  that  it  left  no  ques- 
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tion  as  to  choice  of  course.  Course  VIII  was  a  fort^one  conclu- 
sion. He  had  from  the  first  the  definite  idea  of  becoming  an 
astronomer, —  not  of  the  old  mathematical  school,  but  of  the  mod- 
ern school  of  astrophysicists,  and  his  Institute  course  was,  so  far  as 
was  practicable,  shaped  to  that  end.  This  was  made  the  more  pos- 
sible through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  director 
of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  and  previously  the  first  director 


of  our  physical  laboratory,  who  has  always  maintained  the  kind- 
est interest  in  our  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  now,  as 
then,  Hale  regards  our  course  in  physics  as  the  best  undergraduate 
course  for  students  desiring  a  scientific  training  to  be  had  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  his  Sophomore  year,  Hale's  father  built  and 
equipped  for  him  a  private  spectroscopic  laboratory  at  his  home  in 
Chicago.  This  laboratory  was  the  beginning  of  the  Kenwood  Ob- 
servatory, which  was  equipped  in   1891   with  a  fine   i2-inch  tele- 
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scope.  It  was  here  that  Hale  took  up  his  researches  on  the  sun, 
immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the  Institute  in  1890.  Before 
his  graduation  he  had  devised  a  new  instrument,  the  spectrohelio- 
graph,  which  was  used  in  his  thesis  carried  on  at  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. With  this  instrument  he  succeeded,  in  1891,  in 
photc^raphing  for  the  first  time  without  a  total  eclipse,  the  solar 


Figure  z. 
prominences,  and  also  the  faculae  and  fine  structure  of  the  solar  disk 
never  before  obtained.  This  was  done  by  a  most  ingenious  device, 
consisting  of  two  simultaneously  moving  slits,  by  which  the  object 
was  photographed  with  monochromatic  light  emitted  by  some  line 
in  its  own  spectrum.  Figure  i  is  a  photograph  of  an  enormous 
eruptive  prominence  obtained  with  this  instrument.  The  two 
views  are  of  the  same  prominence  taken  eighteen  minutes  apart,  and 
indicate  the  velocity  with  which  this  mass  of  incandescent  vapor 
was  projected  from  the  sun.     The  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
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lem  in  solar  photography,  which  had  long  been  the  goal  sought  for 
by  eminent  astronomers,  established  for  Hale  at  once  ar  interna- 
tional reputation  as  an  astrophysicist. 


figure  3. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  Chicago  University,  Hale  was 
appointed  to  the  Faculty  and  put  in  chaise  of  the  research  depart- 
ment of  astronomy.     The  wisdom  of  putting  so  young  a  man  in  so 
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responsible  a  position,  the  sequel  has  proved.  When,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 89 1,  it  became  known  that  the  two  40-inch  disks  made 
for  an  observatory  in  Southern  California  were  for  sale,  Hale  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  university  must  have  them ;  and  through  his 
energy  a  gentleman  was  soon  found  who  was  willing,  not  only  to  pay 
for  the  disks  and  to  have  them  ground  and  mounted,  but  also  to  build 
what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  observatory  in  the  world. 
This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  of  Chicago,  for  whom 
the  observatory  is  named.  The  site  chosen  was  at  Williams  Bay 
on  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, —  a  beautiful  lake  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  winter  of  1894  was  spent  by  Professor 
Hale  and  his  wife  in  Berlin,  where  the  plans  of  the  new  observatory 
were  perfected  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  observatory  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1897,  ^"^ 
dedicated  in  the  following  October.  Its  imposing  exterior  is  shown 
in  Figure  2,  and  the  interior  of  the  great  dome  containing  the  40- 
inch  telescope  in  Figure  3.  The  telescope  itself  is  62  feet  in 
length,  and  the  dome  90  feet  in  diameter.  The  floor,  75  feet  in 
diameter,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  through  a  distance  of  23  feet,  the 
dome  revolved,  the  shutter  opened  or  closed,  and  the  telescope 
pointed  in  any  direction  by  the  operator  standing  on  the  floor  and 
manipulating  the  various  rheostats  seen  on  the  floor  at  the  right  of 
the  telescope  mounting.  As  director  of  this  large  institution.  Hale 
has  shown  no  less  executive  ability  combined  with  infinite  tact  than 
he  had  already  shown  ability  as  an  investigator. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  its  splendidly 
equipped  optical  and  machine  shop  for  the  construction  of  the  elabo- 
rate instruments  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  either  as  accessories 
to  the  large  telescope  or  for  new  work  in  hand.  Practically,  all  of 
the  superb  spectrographs,  spectroheliographs,  ccelostats,  and  mirrors 
now  in  use  at  the  observatory  have  been  made  in  the  observatory 
shops  from  original  designs  worked  out  by  Professor  Hale  and  his 
associates.  Figure  4  is  a  view  of  his  new  spectroheliograph  just 
completed,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  40-inch  refractor,  by  means 
of  which  photographs  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  i  are  taken, 
only  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  the  image  of  the  sun  being  seven 
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inches  in  diameter.  The  photographs  of  the  prominences  which 
this  instrument  will  furnish  during  the  next  period  of  solar  activity, 
about  four  years  hence,  will  be  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  unprece- 
dented. Figure  5  is  a  photograph  (not  enlarged)  of  a  small  sun 
spot  and  surrounding  facuW  recently  taken  with  this  new  instru- 

Another  important  research  to  which  Hale  has  given  much  atten- 


Figure  4. 
tion  is  the  photography  of  the  corona  without  a  total  eclipse.  This 
problem,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  baffled  the  skill  of  astronomers  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  remains  unsolved  at  the  present  time.  He  first  at- 
tacked this  problem  with  Professor  Keeler  on  Pike's  Peak  in  1893. 
During  the  spring  of  1894  he  and  Mrs.  Hale,  together  with  Profes-. 
sor  Ricco,  ascended  Mount  ^Etna,  where  they  lived  for  a  number  of 
days  while,  with  a  new  method  and  apparatus,  he  again  tried  to 
photograph  the  corona.      Failure,  however,  seemed  only  to  serve  to 
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increase  his  ingenuity ;  for  he  soon  after  proposed  an  entirely  novel 
method,  which  is  being  worlced  upon  now  with  every  indication  of 
ultimate  success.  This  method  consists  in  mapping  the  corona 
not  by  its  light  rays,  but  by  the  heat  which  it  radiates  to  a  bo- 
lometer or  radiometer. 

Hale's    researches    have   not,  however,  been  confined  to  solar 
investigations  alone.      Many^other  important  spectroscopic  investi- 


Flgure  5. 

gallons  have  also  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  With  the 
great  light-collecting  power  of  the  40-inch  telescope  at  his  disposal, 
he  has  recently  been  working  on  the  spectra  of  certain  peculiar  red 
stars,  and  has  been  able  to  draw  some  important  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  their  classification  in  the  system  of  stellar  evolution.  It  is 
known  that  the  spectra  of  all  stars  can  be  arranged  in  one  of  four 
groups,  or  "types,"  each  type  being  characteristic  of  one  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  the  star.     The  spectra  of  certain  stars,  however, 
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seemed  to  offer  exceptions ;  but  Hale  has  shown  from  their  spectra 
that  they  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  a  gradual  transition  from 
the  accepted  III  type  to  the  IV  type,  corresponding  to  their  respec- 
tive ages,  or  stages  of  evolution.  Figure  6  is  an  enlarged  photo- 
graph of  the  spectra  of  four  of  these  stars  of  the  IV  type,  showing 


Figure  6. 

the  gradual  change  in  spectrum  from  one  to  the  next,  from  which 
these  far-reaching  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

The  most  recent  contribution  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is 
the  demonstration  that  visual  telescopes,  like  the  Lick  and  Yerkes 
instruments,  may  be  used  with  great  success  for  photographic  work. 
In  visual  instruments  the  objectives  are  corrected  for  achromatism 
so  as  CO  bring  to  a  sharp  focus  those  rays  most  affecting  the  eye, — 
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/./.,  thi  yellow  rays, —  while  the  blue  and  violet  photographic  rays 
are  "allowed  to  come  to  a  focus  where  they  will,  usually  spreading 
over  a  distance  of  several  inches.  By  inserting  a  yellow  color 
screen  at  the  eye  end  of  such  a  telescope,  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
may  be  absorbed,  and  only  yellow  rays  allowed  to  pass  through. 
These  will  form  a  sharp  image  of  the  object  on  a  photographic 
plate  placed  at  the  visual  focus  of  the  telescope ;  and,  if  the  plate  is 
sensitive  to  yellow  light,  which  it  can  be  made  to  be,  a  sharply 
defined  photograph  will  be  obtained.  The  apparatus  for  accom- 
plishing this  result  has  been  perfected  and  used  by  Mr.  Ritchey,  the 
able  optician  of  the  observatory,  who  has  unquestionably  taken  the 
finest  photographs  of  star  clusters  and  of  the  moon  ever  obtained. 
Professor  Barnard  has  also  employed  this  method  to  obtain  photo- 
graphs of  faint  nebulae  which  exhibit  structure  invisible  to  the  eye, 
even  with  the  highest  magnifying  power.  The  field  thus  opened 
for  visual  telescopes,  hitherto  supposed  worthless  for  photographic 
wodc,  is  enormous. 

One  of  the  wonderful  lunar  photographs  taken  with  the  40-inch 
is  reproduced  in  the  frontispiece.  This  is  a  photograph  of  the 
lunar  crater  Theophilus  and  surrounding  region,  enlarged  about 
five  times.  The  detail  here  shown  has  never  been  equalled,  even 
with  the  photographic  correcting  lens  of  the  Lick  telescope.  Pro- 
fessor Hale  expects  that  photographs  of  the  planets  will  be  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  near  future. 

The  above  brief  sketch  of  Hale's  work  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  his  editorial  work ;  for,  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  astrophysics,  in  establishing  and  editing  a  journal  especially 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  science,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Recog- 
nizing the  need  of  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  researches  in  astrophysics  and  radiation,  he 
established  in  1892  the  Jstrophysical  Journal^  which  from  1892-95 
appeared  in  conjunction  with  what  was  previously  known  as  the 
Sidereal  Messenger^  but  which  since  1895  has  been  published  as  an 
independent  journal.  Assisted  by  the  late  Professor  Keeler  and  an 
able  board  of  associate  editors,  and  receiving  the  hearty  support  of 
the  leading  astrophysicists  abroad.  Hale  has  made  the  Astrophysical 
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'Journal  an  unqualified  success,  and  the  accepted  organ  of  publica- 
tion for  the  astrophysical  research  of  the  world. 

He  was  also  active  in  establishing  the  annual  Conference  of 
Astronomers  and  Astrophysicists  in  1897,  which  at  its  third  meet- 
ing, held  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  1899,  was  organized  into  the 
Society  of  Astronomers  and  Astrophysicists  of  America,  of  which 
he  is  vice-president.  He  was  chosen  at  the  Cambridge  Conference 
in  1898  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  work  at  the  Naval  Observatory.  His  authority  on  spectro- 
scopic matters  has  been  recently  strikingly  recognized  by  his  being 
chosen  to  prepare  the  article  on  Spectroscopy  for  the  new  supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

H.  M.  Goodwin,  '90. 
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The  President's  Report,  after  a  brief  introduction,  discusses  at 
some  length  the  question  of  the  Walker  Memorial,  emphasizing 
especially  the  importance  of  a  physical  examination  of  all  first-year 
students,  prescribed  systematic  exercises,  and  the  encouragement  of 
such  competitive  athletic  sports  as  secure  out-of-door  exercise  and 
afford  opportunity  to  the  individual  student.  The  report  continues 
with  the  usual  list  of  appointments  and  resignations  and  with  other 
matters  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  most  of  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  Review.  The  departmental  re- 
ports are  somewhat  briefer  than  usual,  the  whole  report  occupying, 
indeed,  but  fifty-five  pages.  An  interesting  innovation  is  the  col- 
lection, toward  the  end  of  the  report,  of  a  list  of  publications  of 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  Instructing  Staff,  arranged  by  depart- 
ments. The  report  closes  with  the  usual  statistics  and  a  statement 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  is  followed  by  the  Report 
of  the  Treasurer.  Acknowledgment  is  here  made  of  the  receipt  of 
nearly  ||  100,000  from  the  estate  of  Robert  C.  Billings  and  of  II50,- 
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000  added  to  the  Teachers'  Fund  from  the  executors  of  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell,  who  made  the  original  gift  of  $50,000  a 
year  earlier ;  also,  of  further  receipts  from  the  estates  of  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.  James,  Miss  Susan  E.  Dorr,  and  from  the 
trustees  of  the  J.  W.  and  Belinda  Randall  Charities  Corporation. 
The  total  property  of  the  Institute  has  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  more  than  |!  200,000 ;  but  the  income-bearing  portion  is, 
nevertheless,  smaller,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  at  which  reports  arc 
presented  on  the  various  departments,  has  been  postponed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  President's  absence  in  the  West. 


APPOINTMENTS 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ten  in- 
structors were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 

In  the  Chemical  Department,  Dr.  Henry  Fay  becomes  Assistant 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Metallography,  Dr. 
James  F.  Norris  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Thorp  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  Dr. 
W.  R.  Whitney  Assistant  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry  and 
Proximate  Analysis. 

Dr.  Fay  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1889,  then  pursued 
graduate  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  taking  his  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  1895.  He  became  connected  with  the  laboratory  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  where  he  has  since  conducted 
occasional  work  of  value.  He  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Anal)rt- 
ical  Chemistry  at  the  Institute  in  1895,  having  charge  of  the  labo- 
ratory work  of  the  more  advanced  students,  and,  at  first,  of  that  in 
molecular  weight  determinations.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  chemical  French  and  German,  and  has  found  time  for  re- 
searches of  value,  particularly  in  the  field  of  metallography. 

Dr.  Norris  is  also  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  1895.  From  that  time  he  has  been 
successively  Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry  at  the 
Institute,  having  charge  of  laboratory  and  class-room  instruction  in 
that  subject.     He  has  had  an  important  share  in  the  supervision  of 
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chemical  thesis  work,  and  has  been  specially  interested  in  research 
work  and  in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  science. 

Dr.  Thorp  graduated  at  the  Institute  in  1889,  and  has  been 
Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Industrial  Chemistry  continuously  from 
that  time,  except  for  an  interval  of  three  years,  during  which  he 
continued  his  studies  at  different  points  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  at  Heidelberg.  He  has 
had  independent  charge  of  the  class-room  instruction  in  industrial 
chemistry,  and  has  prepared  an  important  text-book  on  that 
subject. 

Dr.  Whitney  graduated  at  the  Institute  in  1890,  and  has  also 
been  connected  with  the  department  continuously,  except  for  two 
years  of  advanced  study  in  Germany  and  France.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipzig.  He  has  had  charge  of  a  portion 
of  the  instruction  in  theoretical  chemistry,  of  the  laboratory  in- 
struction in  molecular  weight  determinations,  and  has  recently  taken 
an  important  share  in  the  supervision  of  Thesis  work  along  physico- 
chemical  lines.  He  has  laid  out  and  put  in  operation  a  successful 
course  of  laboratory  instruction  in  proximate  technical  analysis,  in- 
cluding the  examination  of  paper,  rubber,  asphalt,  and  soap,  which 
is  unique  in  its  character  and  of  marked  efficiency. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  the  list  of  promo- 
tions  includes  three  Institute  graduates  of  the  class  of  '92, —  Messrs. 
Charles  E.  Fuller,  William  A,  Johnston,  and  Charles  F.  Park.  All 
three  have  been  connected  with  the  Institute  continuously  since 
their  graduation,  in  work  of  increasing  responsibility.  Each  of  them 
has  given  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering,  laboratory  work 
and  drawing,  while  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Park  have  also  con- 
ducted classes  in  Mechanism.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Johnston  are 
now  conducting  classes  in  Applied  Mechanics  in  addition  to  aiding 
Professor  Miller  in  the  conduct  of  the  laboratory ;  and  Mr.  Park 
has  charge  of  the  mechanical  engineering  drawing-room,  and  is 
also  conducting  a  class  in  mechanism. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics,  Messrs.  L.  Derr,  C.  L.  Norton, 
and  Dr.  G.  V.  Wendell  have  been  appointed  Assistant  Professors. 

Mr.  Derr  graduated  from  Course  VI.  in  the  Institute  in  1892^ 
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having  graduated  from  Amherst  College,  of  which  he  is  also  an 
M.A.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  in  1892  and  Instructor  in 
1893.  ^^^  duties  have  been  somewhat  diversified,  his  most  impor- 
tant professional  work  being,  perhaps,  the  instruction  in  dynamo 
design,  of  which  he  is  in  charge.  He  has  also  developed  an  ex- 
tended course  of  lectures  upon  photography,  and,  more  recently, 
one  upon  calculating  and  computing  machines.  He  has  published 
a  number  of  papers  upon  professional  subjects,  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  original  research,  in  addition  to  valuable  notes,  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  upon  telegraphy  and  dynamo  design. 

Dr.  Wendell  graduated  from  Course  VHI.  in  the  Institute  in 
1892,  and  was  thereupon  appointed  Assistant  in  Physics.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  of  service  in  this  capacity  he  was  made  an  Instructor, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  instituted  recitations  in  general 
physics,  which  he  conducted  successfully  for  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  continue  his  studies.  He  devoted^ 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  light,  and  took  for  his  thesis  an^ 
investigation  of  certain  phenomena  of  rotary  polarization.  He  re-^ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  summa  cum  laude  in  1898,  remaining  in 
Germany  a  third  year  for  further  study  in  Berlin,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Institute  to  resume  his  former  work.  In  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular work  he  has,  during  the  past  year,  delivered  a  course  of  ad- 
vanced lectures  upon  the  Principles  and  Applications  of  Polarized 
Light.  Since  his  return  from  Europe  he  has  served  the  Institute  im 
the  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Norton  graduated  from  Course  VI.  in  the  Institute  in  1893^ 
at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Assistant.  In  1895  ^^  ^^^ 
made  Instructor  in  Heat  Measurement,  to  which  subject  he  has^ 
especially  devoted  his  attention,  and  the  course  in  which  he  has 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  He  has  made  an  extended 
series  of  tests  of  materials  used  for  steam-pipe  covering,  and  has  also 
investigated  very  fully  the  diffusive  effect  upon  light  of  ribbed  and 
striated  window  glass  of  different  kinds,  these  investigations  having 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  New  England.  He  has  also  published  several  scientific 
papers  relating  to  heat  measurement. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Hodsdon,  of  the  class  of  1900,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing  from  February  9,  in  place  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Riker,  resigned.  Mr.  C.  £.  Littlefield  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  Metal  Work. 

FACULTY    NOTES 

Professor  Burton  and  Instructors  Hosmer  and  Smith  were  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  year  as  members 
of  the  Institute  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Sumatra,  with  a  grant  of 
|i2,ooo  from  the  Austin  Fund  toward  the  expense  of  the  expedition. 
Professor  Ripley  was  granted  leave  of  absence  until  October  on  his 
own  application,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  as  special  ex- 
pert of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission.  Professor  Ripley 
is  essentially  the  executive  secretary  of  this  important  commission 
for  its  work  in  connection  with  the  transportation  interests.  This 
brings  him  into  relations  with  the  men  and  forces  controlling  these 
great  interests,  and  is  not  only  a  public  service  of  value,  but  an  im- 
portant step  in  increasing  the  future  resources  of  the  economic 
work  at  the  Institute. 

A  new  course  entitled  "  Municipal  Sanitation,"  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  began  this  term.  It  is  intended  for  fourth-year 
Course  VII.  and  Course  XI.  members,  and  is  an  expansion  of  what 
has  been  taught  on  the  subject  under  another  head. 

Professor  Frank  Vogel  was  elected,  in  December,  a  member  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee.  While  in  college,  he  spent  a  sum- 
mer at  the  German  universities,  and  later  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Heidelberg,  studying  pedagogics.  He  has  gone  to  Europe  four 
times  to  study  the  English  and  Continental  schools.  Last  summer 
he  was  abroad  again,  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  London 
schools. 

Professor  Alfred  E.  Burton  was  elected  president  of  the  Bowdoin 
Alumni  Association  February  6. 

Professor  C.  F.  A.  Currier  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Winchester  School  Committee. 
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ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

For  more  than  a  year  past  an  interesting  plan  has  been  under 
way  for  co-operative  entrance  examinations,  to  be  conducted  by  a 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  plan  first  took  definite 
shape  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Arrangements  have 
since  been  made  for  the  organization  of  a  board,  representing  both 
colleges  and  schools,  which  will  prepare  examination  papers  in  a 
considerable  number  of  subjects,  and  conduct  the  examinations  at 
numerous  cities  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  about  the  middle 
of  June.  The  board  will  issue  certificates  of  the  results  of  all  ex- 
aminations taken ;  and  it  is  expected  that  these  certificates  will  be 
accepted  by  colleges  generally,  so  far  as  their  own  entrance  require- 
ments are  covered.  Each  college  is,  therefore,  wholly  independent 
in  its  entrance  requirements,  as  heretofore  ;  but  the  problem  of  the 
preparatory  school  which  has  to  send  applicants  to  a  number  of 
different  colleges  is  expected  to  be  materially  simplified. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  has  voted  to  accept  certificates  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  provided  they  cover  not  fewer 
than  three  of  our  entrance  subjects.  This  plan  may  in  time  render 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Institute  to  hold  examinations  at  so  many  dif- 
ferent points  as  heretofore.  For  the  present,  however,  most  of  our 
outlying  examinations  will  be  continued. 

Correspondence  during  the  winter  has  led  to  arrangements  for 
holding  entrance  examinations  at  the  State  capital,  Austin,  Tex., 
with  a  view  to  developing  interest  in  a  comparatively  new  region. 
Of  still  more  importance  is  the  plan  for  holding  June  entrance  ex- 
aminations at  one  or  more  points  in  England.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  Faculty  that  such  examinations  will  not  only  serve  the  conven- 
ience of  American  students  who  happen  to  be  abroad,  but  that,  by 
making  the  Institute  better  known  in  England,  these  examinations 
will  attract  a  larger  number  of  foreign  students.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  added  that  inquiry  has  been  made  by  correspondence 
as  to  the  practicability  of  arranging  for  entrance  examinations  in 
Manila  and  in  Bombay. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Besides  the  annual  catalogue  and  Treasurer's  Report,  the  recent 
publications  of  the  Institute  include  a  special  pamphlet,  reprinted 
from  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  on  the  Inauguration  Exercises 
of  October,  1900,  and  a  special  circular  on  the  Department  of 
Architecture.  The  catalogue  contains  this  year  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  pages,  of  which  the  register  of  graduates 
occupies  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  New  features  are  a  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  Institute  buildings  and  an  alphabetical 
list  of  officers  and  students. 

The  new  circular  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  is  the  most 
elaborate  publication  the  Institute  has  made  to  represent  the  work 
in  all  its  departments.  Opening  with  a  list  of  officers  of  admin- 
istration and  instruction,  the  text  proceeds  with  an  account  of  the 
history  and  present  aims  of  the  course,  and  with  a  systematic 
description  of  the  work  in  the  various  professional  lines, —  history  of 
art  and  architecture,  drawing,  water  color  and  pen  and  ink,  archi- 
tectural design,  construction  and  office  practice,  and  general  studies. 
This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  options  in  architectural 
engineering  and  landscape  architecture,  the  graduate  and  summer 
work,  scholarships  and  prizes,  also  of  the  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  circular  is  very  fully  illustrated,  with  not  fewer  than 
thirty-two  full-page  plates,  including  three  in  colors. 

CALENDAR 

Some  years  since  the  Institute  calendar,  after  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  Faculty,  was  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  three 
days'  recess  in  December  and  another  in  April.  This  year  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  prolonging  the  Christmas  vacation  to 
one  week,  the  end  of  the  term  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  being  postponed  in  consequence.  A  committee  of  the 
Faculty  has  been  appointed  to  consider  again  the  general  subject  of 
the  calendar,  with  particular  reference,  also,  to  the  schedules  of 
final  examinations,  which  are  at  present  a  source  of  considerable  in- 
equality among  the  professional  departments. 
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WALKER    MEMORIAL 

At  the  alumni  dinner  the  Walker  Memorial  Committee  re- 
ported subscriptions  amounting  to  a  little  over  ^[40,000.  Numer- 
ous additions  reported  at  the  meeting  increased  the  amount  to  nearly 
1^50,000.  During  the  month  of  January  a  new  appeal  was  sent 
out  to  all  who  had  not  before  contributed,  and  the  total  at  this  time 
is  $58,966  from  778  subscribers.  Early  in  the  year  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  consisting  of  the  President, 
Professors'^Chandler,  Swain,  Dewey,  and  Hough,  with  the  President 
as  chairman,  undertook  the  important  and  difficult  task  of  prepar- 
ing a  report  as  to  the  character  and  organization  of  the  Walker 
Memorial.  It  is  expected  that  a  provisional  account  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  will  be  transmitted  to  all  Institute  men  at  an 
early  date  as  a  part  of  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  complete  the 
necessary  total  within  the  time  limit,  July  i,  determined  by  the 
Corporation. 

THE    PRESIDENT 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  President 
Pritchett  has  fully  recovered  from  the  illness  which  kept  him  away 
from  the  Institute  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year.  Unfortunately, 
his  plans  for  visiting  alumni  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  month  of  February  were  necessarily  given  up ;  but 
he  has  since  been  able  to  carry  out  a  part  of  the  programme,  visit- 
ing Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City. 

On  February  22  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  a 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  President  Henry  Smith  Pritchett.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  university  each  year,  on  Washington's  birthday 
anniversary,  to  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  some  person  promi- 
nent in  educational  matters ;  and  this  year  the  honor  has  fallen  to 
President  Pritchett. 

President  McKinley  has  appointed  President  Pritchett  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  test  and  examine  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  coins  reserved  at  the  several  mints  during  the  calendar  year 
1900. 
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SOCIETY    OF    ARTS 

Since  October  the  following  lectures  have  been  held  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  :  "  Color  Photography,"  by  Professor  L.  Derr ;  "Some  Ex- 
periments on  Architectural  Acoustics,"  by  Professor  Wallace  C. 
Sabine,  of  Harvard  University;  "America's  Contribution  to  our 
Knowledge  of  the  Size  and  Figure  of  the  Earth,"  by  Dr.  Pritchett, 
President  of  the  Institute;  "Applied  Science  in  the  Textile 
World,"  by  W.  W.  Crosby,  '93,  Principal  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
School ;  "  Landscape  Architecture  in  this  Country,"  by  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell,  '94 ;  "  Shipment  of  Freights  to  Europe,"  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Lincoln,  president  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  "Astro- 
nomical Photography  with  the  Great  Visual  Telescope  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,"  by  Professor  George  E.  Hale,  '90 ;  "  De- 
signing of  the  Buffalo  Exposition,"  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Peabody. 

GENERAL   NOTES 

The  invitation  that  a  delegation  of  students  participate  in  the 
inaugural  parade  at  Washington  was  not  accepted  by  the  Faculty. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
hibit at  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  at  Buffalo ;  and  a  committee, 
of  which  Professor  Homer  is  chairman,  is  actively  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  exhibit. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Early  in  the  year  the  Institute  was  presented  with  a  painting 
representing  "  The  Discovery  of  Color  from  Coal  (Aniline  Dyes)." 
It  was  painted  by  Miss  Anna  Lea,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  late  Mr.  John  Fallon,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
by  whose  estate  the  painting  is  presented  to  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Fallon  was  for  years  superintendent  and  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mills 
and  a  chemist  of  renown.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity. 

In  reference  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fallon  from  the  Pacific 
Mills  in  1880  the  Boston  Advertiser  said,  "There  are  probably 
few  men  living  who  have  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry 
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than  he  has,  and  in  this  his  special  line  of  business  he  has  long 
been  looked  up  to  as  high  authority."  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt  has 
been  for  years  a  resident  of  London,  and  has  painted  many  portraits 
of  celebrities,  including  those  of  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
She  has  painted  portraits  of  many  notable  people  during  her  visits 
to  this  country,  among  others  Earl  DufFerin  (while  governor-general 
of  Canada),  Countess  DufFerin,  and  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell. 
The  chemists  in  the  picture,  which  was  painted  in  Paris  in  1868, 
are  Baron  Hoffman  of  Berlin  in  the  centre,  Professor  Louth  of 
Paris  on  the  left,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  of  England  on  the  right. 
Each  portrait  was  painted  from  life.  The  table  depicted  was  in 
the  laboratory  of  M.  Chevreul,  the  great  French  chemist,  who 
personally  arranged  it  for  Miss  Lea  to  copy  for  this  painting. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Moses  W.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  probated 
in  Salem,  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  certain  private  bequests  is 
left  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Abbie  A.  Willars  during  her  life;  and 
at  her  death  it  goes  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  John  J.  May  has  given  the  Library  twenty  volumes  on 
Chemistry  and  four  on  Geology  and  Surveying,  from  the  library  of 
W.  C.  May,  V,  '73. 

The  Library  has  received  for  the  Department  of  Military  Science 
a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  Records  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  from  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

The  death  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Saltonstall  has  led  to 
the  payment  to  the  Institute  of  his  conditional  bequest  of  ^[50,000. 

A  biologist's  vacation 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Publication  Committee ;  and,  as  it  shows  the  type 
of  work  done  by  a  member  of  the  instructing  staff  while  abroad,  it 
is  published  in  these  columns. 

After  a  brief  tour  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  I  reached  Berlin  early  in  May,  and 
immediately  began  my  work.  While  in  Belgium,  I  visited  the  new  university  at 
Brussels,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  Professor  EfFront,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  fermentation  experts  of  Europe. 
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I  decided  that  the  best  way  to  compare  the  European  methods  of  instruction 
in  Industrial  Biology  with  those  we  employ  at  the  Institute  would  be  to  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  actual  work  in  some  of  the  best  known  laboratories.  For 
the  first  one  I  selected  Professor  Lindner^  s  laboratory  at  the  Institutfur  Gahnmgs- 
gewerbe  in  Berlin.  Here  I  spent  several  weeks  studying  yeasts  and  moulds 
under  Dr.  Lindner  and  acetic  acid  bacteria  under  Dr.  Henneberg.  I  had  free  ac- 
cess to  a  fine  collection  of  cultures,  and  was  thus  able  to  increase  our  Institute 
supply  very  greatly. 

Before  leaving  Berlin,  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  the  best  known  of  the  Berlin 
bacteriologists,  among  them  Gunster  of  the  Hygienic  Institute,  several  members 
of  Koch*s  laboratory,  also  Professor  Buchner  of  the  Landwirthschaftliche  Hoch- 
schule,  who  discovered  the  new  Euzyme  Zymase,  which  has  practically  revo- 
lutionized our  idea  of  fermentation.  I  next  went  to  Copenhagen  for  some 
lectures  and  work  with  Jorgcnsen,  and  here  visited  also  several  very  fine  labora- 
tories for  practical  scientific  work,  the  Carlsberg  laboratory  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Hansen  being  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  left  Copenhagen  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  return  trip  to  Berlin  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  laboratories,  meeting  in  this  way  Wcigmann  at  Kiel, 
Wehmcr  at  Hannover,  and  Reinke  at  Braunschweig.  I  next  went  southward 
through  Germany  to  Switzerland,  travelling  for  pleasure  for  the  most  part,  but 
visiting  laboratories  when  the  opportunity  offered.  In  this  way  I  saw  something 
of  the  Universities  of  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Strassburg,  and  the  Polytechnic 
at  Karlsruhe,  and  visited  also  such  interesting  places  as  Weimar,  Eisenach, 
Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Near  the  latter  place,  on  the  Rhine, 
is  Geisenheim,  with  Professor  Wortmann*s  famous  laboratory,  to  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance,  although  he  was  absent.  My  itinerary 
also  included  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Paris  and  the  Exposition,  and  England, 
and  laboratories  visited  were  those  of  Freudenreich  at  Berne,  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute, and  the  laboratories  of  Cambridge  University. 

Before  reaching  Paris,  I  had  travelled  entirely  alone  ;  but  I  met  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  Chemical  Department  at  this  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  summer  we 
spent  together  in  travel  and  visiting  industrial  works  of  various  kinds,  sailing  for 
home  on  the  1 3th  of  September,  after  what  must  be  considered  in  every  way  a 
successful  and  enjoyable  summer.  I  brought  back  with  me  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  cultures  of  technically  interesting  organisms  for  the  laboratory  of 
Industrial  Biology,  and  am  proud  to  say  that  I  found  no  single  laboratory  giv- 
ing as  comprehensive  instruction  in  this  subject  as  our  own,  although,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  certain  men  have  done  much  more  in  special  lines. 
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THE  UNDERGRADUATES 

ATHLETICS 

Mr.  Cabot,  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute,  has  offered  to 
provide  one  medal  each  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  for  students 
showing  the  best  physical  improvement  during  the  year.  He  has 
suggested  that  the  students  of  the  Architectural  Department  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  designs  for  these  medals,  and  has  offered  prizes 
of  JI15,  jlio,  and  JI5  for  the  three  most  suitable  drawings. 

The  medals  are  to  be  approximately  the  size  of  a  silver  half- 
dollar,  and  must  suggest  athletic  training,  preferably  by  reference  to 
antique  sports  or  contests.  The  front  is  to  be  entirely  decorative 
in  character.  The  back  is  to  have  the  name  of  the  Institute,  the 
name  of  the  medal,  and  space  for  the  full  name  of  the  student 
receiving  it. 

THE  WINTER  MEET 

The  annual  indoor  meet  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December 
21st  at  the  Tech  gymnasium.  The  only  event  in  which  a  record 
was  broken  was  the  shot-put.  Here  H.  T.  Winchester,  ^03,  beat 
out  his  competitors,  and  broke  the  record  by  a  put  of  38  feet  7^ 
inches.     This  beats  the  old  record  by  11  ^  inches. 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Before  the  meeting  held  in  Huntington  Hall  on  December  20, 
at  which  Booker  T.  Washington,  president  of  Tuskegee  College, 
Alabama,  told  the  students  how  he  secured  his  education.  President 
Pritchett  read  the  following  letter :  — 

Boston,  2  Kilby  Street,  November  16,  1900. 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President: 

Dear  SiVy —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  held  this  day  the  following  preamble  and  vote  were  unanimously 
adopted :  — 

**  In  consideration  of  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Massachusetts 
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Institute  of  Technology,  Votedy  That  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  nominate  a 
student  patient  to  a  free  bed  at  the  General  Hospital  at  any  time  during  the 
ensuing  five  years."     I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)        Thomas  B.  Hall, 
Secretary  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 


LETTER  FROM  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington in  acknowledgment  of  the  Christinas  gift  sent  to  Tuskegee 
by  the  students  :  — 

Crawtord  Housx,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  23,  1900. 

President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston: 

My  dear  President  Pritchett, —  Your  check  for  $60  for  the  benefit  of  our 
institution  from  your  students  is  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  me,  I  assure  you.  I 
had  no  idea  of  receiving  a  cent  as  the  result  of  my  little  talk.  Please  thank  all 
who  had  a  part  in  making  up  this  gift,  and  let  them  know  how  very  grateful  I 
am  and  how  much  good  it  will  help  accomplish  at  Tuskegee. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         Booker  T.  Washington, 

Principal. 

CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES 

A  new  society  has  been  formed  at  the  Institute,  consisting  of  the 
students  in  the  Senior  Class  who  are  taking  up  courses  in  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Senior  Chem- 
ical Society.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the 
Chemical  Department,  informal  meetings  for  the  present  will  be 
held  monthly  at  his  residence  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  He  has 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  these  courses,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  society  was  organized.  The  following  officers 
of  the  society  have  been  chosen :  George  V.  Sammet,  president ; 
Edward  P.  Beckwith,  secretary ;  D.  A.  Kohr,  treasurer. 

The  Southern  Club  has  been  reorganized,  and  officers  elected  as 
follows  :  president,  P.  G.  L.  Hilken  ;  vice-president,  R.  C.  Jordan  ; 
secretary,  L.  G.  Wilson;  treasurer,  M.  Cooper;  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  J.  G.  Metcalfe,  E.  O.  Eastwood,  and  F.  T.  Taylor.  The 
object  is  the  establishment  of  an  organization  whereby  Technology 
news  and  information  may  be  spread  more  broadly  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  thus  increasing  the  registration  of  Southerners  at 
the  Institute. 

At  a  meeting  of  UAvenir  held  recently  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  president,  Antonio  M.  Lage ;  vice-president,  Gustave 
Bouscaren ;  secretary,  Renaud  Lage  \  treasurer,  P.  G.  L.  Hilken ; 
member  of  Executive  Committee,  Bertram  W.  B.  Greene.  It  was 
practically  decided  to  give  a  French  comedy  during  Junior  Week. 

As  the  result  of  a  nteeting,  called  by  Professors  Richards  and 
Cross,  of  the  students  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  there  has 
been  formed  a  society  called  the  St.  John's  Society. 

TECH    SHOW 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  in  regard  to  the  Tech 
Show :  — 

The  management  of  the  Tech  Show  for  1901  take  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  secured  from  Gilbert  &  Sullivan^  s  agent  in  this  country 
the  right  to  perform  for  a  single  matinee,  with  a  preliminary  public  dress  rehearsal, 
an  opera  by  these  famous  writers  which  has  never  before  been  given  performance 
in  America.  <<  The  Grand  Duke  ^*  is  in  Gilbert  &  Sullivan*  s  happiest  vein, 
with  a  quaint  and  whimsical  plot,  richly  humorous  lines,  charmii^  songs,  and 
catchy,  merry  choruses.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  varied  and  pictur- 
esque costuming,  and  will  offer  as  well  a  variety  of  striking  and  interesting 
dances,  including  solo  dances,  duo  dances,  danses  eccentriques  for  seven  and  ten 
performers,  a  very  beautiful  Greek  posing  dance,  and  a  full  ballet,  which  will 
bring  the  afternoon  to  a  brilliant  close.  A  new  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  opera 
appeals,  the  management  feel  sure,  to  a  far  wider  than  college  clientele,  as  an 
occasion  of  genuine  artistic  interest  and  importance. 

The  performance  will  take  place  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  May  3,  at  two  o*  clock. 

The  dress  rehearsal  will  take  place  at  the  same  theatre  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  April  30,  at  two  o'clock. 

Prices  of  seats  for  the  performance  will  be  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75,  and  50 
cents.  The  last-named  seats  will  be  in  the  second  balcony  only.  The  prices 
of  seats  for  the  dress  rehearsal  will  be  $1.00,  75,  and  50  cents.  An  early 
application  for  seats  will  be  necessary  to  forestall  disappointment,  as  the  demand 
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b  already  very  larg^e.     Additional  seat  blanks  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

any  member  of  the  Committee,  addressing  them  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology. 

Allan  Winter  Rowe, 

James  Bradford  Laws, 

Jason  Mixter, 

For  the  Committee, 

CLASS  DAY  OFFICERS 

The  Class  Day  officers  are :  first  marshal,  Francis  K.  Baxter,  Jr., 
of  Utica,  N.Y. ;  second  marshal,  V.  Frank  Holmes,  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark ;  third  marshal,  William  T.  Aldrich,  son  of  Sena- 
tor  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island;  orator,  Allan  W.  Rowe,  of 
Gloucester,  and  manager  for  three  years  of  the  *'  Tech  Show  " ; 
statistician,  Percy  H.  Parrock,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio;  historian, 
Herbert  H.  Kennedy ;  prophet,  Mortimer  B.  Foster ;  Class  Day  Com- 
mittee, Robert  W.  Bailey,  Warren  I.  Bickford,  Fred  W.  Cobum, 
Leonard  S.  Florsheim,  William  W.  Garrett,  Albert  W.  Higgins, 
Harry  W.  Maxson,  Ray  Murray,  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  Samuel  W. 
St.  Clair,  Edward  Seaver,  Jr.,  William  W.  Walcott. 
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Walter  H.  Farmer,  '02,  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Tech  in  place  of  H.  H.  Saylor,  resigned.  R.  B.  Pendergast,  '02, 
has  been  chosen  assistant  editor-in-chief. 
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THE   GRADUATES 

ASSOCIATION    OF    CLASS   SECRETARIES    OF  -THE    MASSACHUSETTS   INSTI- 
TUTE  OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Walter  B.  Snow,  Secretary, 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Members  and  Class  Representatives 

'68  Professor  Robert  H.  Richards,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Secretary. 

'69  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  20  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Represen- 
tative. 

'70  Professor  Charles  R.  Cross,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sec- 
retary. 

'71      Mr.  Edward  W.  Rollins,  19  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'72  Professor  C.  Frank  Allen,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secre- 
tary. 

'73     Mr.  Samuel  E.  Tinkham,  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'74     Mr.  Charles  F.  Read,  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

*75     Mr.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'76     Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  4  Market  Square,  Providence,  R.I.,  Secretary. 

^'j'j     Mr.  Richard  A.  Hale,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'78     Mr.  Lanwood  O.  Towne,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'79     Mr.  Harry  H.  Campbell,  Steelton,  Pa,,  Secretary. 

'79  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Miller,  88  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Repre- 
sentative. 

'80  Professor  George  H.  Barton,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rep- 
resentative. 

•81  Mr.  Frank  E.  Came,  17  Place  d'Armes  Hill,  Montreal,  P.Q^^  Sec- 
retary. 

'81  Major  Frank  H.  Briggs,  2  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Representa- 
tive. 

'82     Mr.  Walter  B.  Snow,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'83     Mr.  Harvey  S.  Chase,  8  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'84     Dr.  Augustus  H.  Gill,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'85     Professor  £.  B.  Homer,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 
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'86  Professor  Arthur  G.  Robbins^  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.«  Boston,  Mass., 
Secretary, 

'87     Mr.  Edward  G.  Thomas,  4  Sute  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'88     Mr.  William  G.  Snow,  704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

'88  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Sawyer,  care  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  Representative. 

'89     Mr.  Walter  H.  Kilham,  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'90     Mr.  George  L.  Gilmore,  Lexington,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'91     Mr.  Charles  Garrison,  Lexington,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'92  Professor  Severance  Burrage,  Purdue  University,  Lafiiyette,  Ind.,  Sec- 
retary. 

'92  Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Representa- 
tive. 

'93     Mr.  Frederic  H.  Fay,  60  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'94     Mr.  S.  C.  Prescott,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'95     Mr.  E.  H.  Huxley,  185  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Secretary. 

'96     Mr.  F.  E.  Guptill,  1006  E.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  Secretary. 

'96  Mr.  Edw.  S.  Mansfield,  3  Head  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  Repre- 
sentative. 

'97  Mr.  John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  55  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sec- 
retary. 

'98     Mr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

'99  Mr.  Walter  O.  Adams,  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  North  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Secretary. 

'00     Mr.  George  E.  Russell,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

President  of  Senior  Class ,  Mr.  Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Representative  of  Institute  Committee,  Mr.  I.  Rayne  Adams,  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.,  Boston,  Mass. 

President  of  Technology  Club,  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  1 79  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Harry  W.  Tyler,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

President  of  Alumni  Association,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main,  53  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  of  Alumni  Association,  Professor  Edward  F.  Miller,  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Persons  to  whom  Reports  are  Regularly  Sent 

President  Mass.  Inst,  Tecb.y  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,   Mass.  Inst.  Tech., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Member  Publication  Committee  Technology  Review^  Mr.  Walter  Humphreys, 

71  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  N.  fF,  Association^  Mr,  E.  M.  Hagar,  1060 

The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Western  Association ^  Mr.  Frank  E.  Shepard,  924 

Washington  Avenue,  Denver,  Col. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  M.  L  T.  Society  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Alex.  Rice 

McKim,  106  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  Connecticut  Valley  Association^  Mr.  N.  P. 

Ames  Carter,  Carter  Electric  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Technology  Society  of  Philadelphia^  Mr.  Samuel 

S.  Sadtler,  336  W.  Franklin  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary  Pittsburg  Technology  Association,  Mr.  F.  S.  Viele,  618  Westing- 
house  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Tech.  Society  of  Western  New   Tork,  Mr.  Henry  A. 

Boyd,  125  Erie  County  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Secretary  Washington  Society  of  the  M,  L  7*.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Proctor,  1431 

Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 


NORTH-WESTERN    ASSOCIATION 

Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  held  their 
annual  banquet  at  the  University  Club  March  16.  More  than  a 
hundred  members  of  the  North-western  Association  and  their  friends 
were  gathered  about  the  tables.  Among  the  guests  were  President 
Henry  Smith  Pritchett  of  the  Institute,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  former  President  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Martin  B.  Madden.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  alumni  to  have  some  novel  feature  at  the  annual  dinner, 
and  this  was  no  exception.  Shortly  after  the  guests  were  seated,  a 
dozen  newsboys  burst  into  the  banquet  hall,  crying :  ^^  Extra  !  All 
about  the  banquet  of  the  *  Techs  ' ! "  The  Evening  Journal  had 
printed  a  ^^  midnight  edition,"  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the  ban- 
quet, under  a  seven-column  head-line  across  the  first  page.     The 
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three  centre  columns  of  the  first  page  told  all  about  ^^  What  they 
ate "  and  ^^  What  they  said."  The  papers  sold  like  hot  cakes. 
Another  feature  was  an  electric  illumination  of  the  permanent 
shield,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology^ 
which  adorns  the  banquet  hall  of  the  University  Club,  and  under  it 
the  name  '*  Pritchett "  in  electric  letters. 

I.  W.  Litchfield,  president  of  the  North-western  Association  of 
Alumni,  was  toastmaster. 

Dr.  Gunsaulus,  the  first  speaker,  declared  that  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  was  the  first  institution  to  put  the  ideal 
into  practice.  ^^  This  ideal,"  he  said,  ^^  is  the  training  of  mind^ 
heart,  and  hand  together  to  make  the  perfect  man."  He  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  to  the  "  mother 
of  all  technical  schools,"  and  told  how,  after  a  visit  to  the  Boston 
Institution,  Mr.  Armour  gave  an  extra  jS  1,000,000,  and  changed 
the  name  from  "  Manual  Training  School  "  to  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Secretary  Gage  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  "  Trained  Men  in 
the  Government  Service,"  declaring  that  the  men  whom  he  had 
found  most  capable  of  attending  to  government  business  usually 
were  those  who  had  enjoyed  a  technical  education.  He  urged  that 
men  be  trained  for  the  afiairs  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  local 
afiairs. 

President  Pritchett  gave  an  admirable  address,  bringing  greetings 
to  the  North-western  Alumni  Association,  University  of  Chicago^ 
and  to  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  Incidentally,  he  out- 
lined the  plans  for  the  Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium ;  and  as  a 
result  of  this,  and  of  speeches  by  Solomon  Sturges,  '87,  and  other 
alumni,  the  sum  of  jl4,ooo  was  immediately  raised. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  president, 
I.  W.  Litchfield ;  vice-president,  E.  L.  Andrews ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  £.  M.  Hagar;  Executive  Committee,  A.  P.  Hall,  Van 
Rensselaer  Lansing,  W.  G.  Zimmerman. 

At  the  January  16  meeting,  Mr.  W.  N.  Selig  gave  an  exhibition 
of  his  polyscope.  Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher,  who  is  well  known  be- 
cause of  his  specialty,  child   study,  described  the  instruments  used 
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for  indicating  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  children.  Dr. 
Mortimer  Frank,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  American's 
Galveston  relief  expedition,  told  some  of  his  interesting  experiences. 
There  was  also  a  short  description  of  a  new  pulsometer,  by  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  M.  G.  Stolp,  city  engineer  of  Aurora,  111. 


CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

The  Cleveland  graduates  of  the  Institute  entertained  President 
Pritchett  at  the  University  Club  on  Prospect  Street  March  7,  and 
tendered  him  there  a  banquet  and  reception.  The  Toledo  gradu* 
ates  of  the  famous  Massachusetts  technical  school  also  assisted  in 
receiving  the  guest  of  honor.  Following  a  banquet  in  the  club's 
dining-room.  Professor  Pritchett  spoke  to  the  graduates  and  to  in- 
vited guests  on  the  work  being  done  to-day  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  compared  it  with  the  work  that  had 
been  done  there  in  past  years. 

The  toastmaster  at  the  banquet  was  Mr.  James  Ritchie,  and 
those  who  responded  to  appropriate  toasts  were  the  following :  Dr. 
Cady  Staley,  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  and  J.  H.  Clark. 

There  were  about  forty-six  present,  and  among  the  older  grad- 
uates or  former  members  were :  Kimball,  Leman,  and  Johnston  of 
'73  5  Blunt  of  '74 ;  Handy  of  '75 ;  Ritchie  of  '76.  TTiere  were  as* 
guests  Drs.  Staley  and  Thwing ;  the  Hon.  John  H.  Clarke,  general 
solicitor  of  the  New  York  Central  and  St.  Louis  Railroad ;  Colonel 
Mansfield,  United  States  engineer  office;  four  or  five  prominent 
Cleveland  business  men ;  three  educators ;  and  a  few  prominent 
lawyers  and  professional  men,  including  the  director  of  public  works 
and  the  director  of  law  of  our  city  administration. 


EXTRACT      FROM    THE     KANSAS   "CITY    TIMES,       MARCH     I4,    I9OI 

President  H.  S.  Pritchett  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was 
entertained  at  dinner  last  night  at  the  Kansas  City  Club  by  a  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Kansas  City,  including  graduates  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

President  Pritchett  spoke  informally  concerning  the  work  of  the  Institute  of 
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Technology,  which  is  now  perhaps  the  greatest  scientific  school  in  the  country. 
He  described  the  work  of  the  departments  in  various  lines  of  engineering  and 
architecture,  the  tests  in  the  laboratories  of  high  temperature,  and  other  details 
of  recent  work,  and  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  trained  men  in  commerce  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  conditions. 

He  referred  to  the  plan  just  inaugurated  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  for 
physical  culture.  This  plan  contemplated  the  examination  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  every  student  entering  the  institution,  and  the  direction  of  that  student 
in  the  proper  care  of  his  body.  President  Pritchett  stated  most  clearly  that  thb 
plan  did  not  contemplate  the  establishment  of  expensive  and  time-consuming 
sports.  The  Institute,  said  he,  is  a  place  where  men  come  for  serious  work,  and 
in  this  work  they  find  full  occupation  ;  and  some  of  the  competitive  games  have 
become  occupations  rather  than  games.  Football,  in  many  cases,  he  said,  was 
rather  an  occupation  than  a  game. 

President  Pritchett  spoke  to  the  students  of  the  Central  and  Manual  Tnuning 
High  Schools  yesterday  morning.  He  said  at  the  manual  training  school,  where 
he  made  an  address  at  8.30  o* clock,  that  the  American  engineers  were  doing 
work  no  other  engineers  had  ever  done  or  could  do.  This  is  because  American 
teachings  are  not  hampered  by  traditions.  Men  from  every  country  are  coming 
to  America  to  study  engineering,  he  said.  He  urged  an  early  outlining  of 
life*s  duties  or  work,  which,  he  said,  was  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  succeed. 

It  was  eleven  o*  clock  when  Dr.  Pritchett  and  J.  L.  Lombard,  whose  guest 
he  was,  reached  the  Central  High  School.  The  fourteen  hundred  students 
were  at  their  regular  assembly,  and  greeted  the  speaker  with  hearty  applause. 
He  spoke  for  a  short  time,  his  address  being  listened  to  with  the  g^reatest 
attention. 

WASHINGTON   SOCIETY   OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  received  from  A.  W. 
Proctor,  secretary :  — 

.  .  .  The  Washington  society,  thanks  to  the  well-directed  and  able  manage- 
ment of  its  first  executive  corps,  and  especially  to  the  ex-secretary  and  prime- 
mover,  Mr.  R.  £.  Bakenhus,  ^96,  to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given, 
has  now  its  foundation  stones  fully  laid,  and  has  become  a  permanent  and  serious 
organization  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  determined  lines  of  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  five  meetings  have  been  held,  during  which  time  it  has  had  the 
honor  to  entertain  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, then  superintendent  of  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  telephone  fi&me ;  First  Lieutenant  John  Stephen 
Sewell,  Corps  of  Engineers  ;    Major  Josiah  Pierce,  major  of  engineers  on  the 
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staff  of  General  Fred  Grant ;  Mr.  Herman  Hollerith,  inventor  of  census  tabu- 
lating machine ;  and  many  others  equally  distinguished.  These  facts  show  the 
general  idea  and  purpose  of  the  society,  not  casual  speech-making, —  for,  as 
ex-President  Newell  remarked  at  the  December  i8th  meeting,  "Oratory,  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  taught  at  the  Institute,  and  that  is  too  hr  north  for  the  product 
to  be  indigenous,**  — but  to  come  together  and  tell  or  hear  something  of  special 
or  scientific  interest,  and  incidentally  become  acquainted  for  the  promotion  of 
our  mutual  welfare  and  that  of  the  Institute.  In  the  coming  year  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  society  to  increase  its  activity  in  the  above  and  other  lines  ;  and 
all  Tech  men  coming  to  Washington  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  W.  Proctor,  1431  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  society. 

M.  I.  T.  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Forty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  alumni  met 
at  dinner  at  the  Arts  Club  February  9.  President  Pritchett,  of  the 
Institute,  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  board  of  management  for  the  year  was  elected  as  follows : 
Alexander  Rice  McKim,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  D.  Pollock, 
H.  D.  Hibbard,  Charles  A.  Meade,  and  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  Executive 
Committee. 

C.  A.  Meade  acted  as  toastmaster.  Professor  William  T.  Sedg- 
wick spoke  on  technical  education.  Professor  Michael  Pupin 
presented  interesting  details  about  his  invention  of  the  submarine 
telephone. 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  CLUB 

Immediately  after  the  annual  concert  of  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and 
Mandolin  Clubs,  on  the  evening  of  December  11,  the  Tech- 
nology Club  gave  a  reception  to  the  members  of  these  clubs  and 
their  friends.  Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Will- 
iams were  matrons  for  the  evening.  On  December  18  the  third 
smoke  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wright.  Club  members  were 
amused  and  entertained  by  his  ^^  Rambles  in  North  Africa,"  illus- 
trated by  excellent  stereopticon  pictures. 

Immediately  before  this  talk  a  business  meeting  was  held  to 
revise  the  by-laws,  principally  to  the  effect  that  the  president  and 
vice-president  should  be  elected  by  the  club  at  large  instead  of. 
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as  formerly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  held  immediately  after 
the  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Hasket  Derby,  on  January  8,  told  of "  A  Visit  to  a  Dead 
City  in  the  Baltic."  Many  interesting  stereopticon  slides  were 
shown.  The  reception  to  the  first-year  students,  to  be  given  by 
the  President  of  the  Institute  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  was 
planned  for  the  evening  of  January  9.  The  students  were  to  have 
the  chance  of  meeting  the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  in  order 
that  they  might  more  intelligently,  perhaps,  choose  their  profes- 
sional course  to  be  taken  at  the  Institute.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, because  of  President  Pritchett's  illness,  the  reception  had  to 
be  given  up.  On  January  18  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  gave  a  read- 
ing: ^^Posson  Jone."  Ladies  were  invited  to  this  talk;  and 
the  demand  for  tickets,  as  for  the  other  ladies'  nights,  was  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  Many  members  who  asked  for  tickets 
even  in  good  season  had  to  be  refused,  in  order  that  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  common  room  should  not  be  overtaxed,  and  that 
the  members  and  their  friends  who  were  present  might  be  enter- 
tained comfortably.  Professor  Chandler  gave  an  interesting  smoke 
talk  on  "  An  Architect's  Visit  to  the  Paris  Exposition  "  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  His  professional  criticism  of  the  Exposition  was  most 
instructive.  The  seventh  talk,  on  February  5,  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  Cohn,  whose  subject  was  "  Modern  French  Politics." 
After  the  talk,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  members  present,  an  in- 
teresting discussion  took  place.  The  second  ladies'  night  of  the 
season  was  on  February  19,  at  which  Mr.  Leland  Powers  enacted 
"  David  Garrick."  Mr.  Powers's  impersonation  of  the  characters 
was  so  perfect  that  the  audience  quite  forgot  that  there  was  but  one 
actor.  On  February  26  Captain  Dion  Williams,  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  gave  his  personal  experiences  of  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay  and  the  subsequent  events  in  the  Philippines  as 
experienced  by  him  while  on  the  "  Baltimore "  and  "  Oregon." 
On  March  19  Major  John  Twiggs  Myers  gave  a  talk,  "  With 
the  American  Marines  in  Pekin."  At  both  of  these  talks  unusual 
interest  was  shown  by  the  large  numbers  present,  and  the  intelligent 
relation  of  recent  historical  events  was  most  keenly  appreciated. 
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On  the  evening  of  March  26  the  club  authorized  the  council  to 
incoq)orate  the  club  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  buy  the  house 
at  No.  83  Newbury  Street.  The  council  is  glad  to  report  that  in- 
corporation has  been  effected,  and  that  this  house  will  immediately 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  club. 

President  Hadley,of  Yale  University,  spoke  to  a  large  number  on 
the  evening  of  March  1 2,  and  gave  ^^  Reminiscences  of  the  late 
President  Walker."     His  talk  was  all  too  short. 

Through  the  whole  season  the  attendance  has  been  larger  than 
at  the  talks  of  any  of  the  previous  years.  The  attendance  at  lunch 
and  at  dinner  shows  a  marked  increase,  and  more  of  the  members 
are  using  the  reading-room  during  the  evenings.  All  this  shows 
that  the  club  is  being  more  availed  of  and  appreciated  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

TECH    ALUMNA   ASSOaATION 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Women  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  held  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  29, 1900,  in  the  Margaret  Cheney  room.  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney,  Miss 
Laura  B.  White,  and  Miss  Pike  were  the  guests  of  honor.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  officers  elected:  president,  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  '73 ;  vice-presidents,  Mabel  W.  Sawyer,  '94,  and  C 
Belle  Kenney, '86;  recording  secretary, Nettie  M.  Willey,  special; 
corresponding  secretary,  Sarah  H.  Bonesteele,  '94;  treasurer, 
Isabel  F.  Hyams,  special ;  auditor,  Matilda  A.  Eraser,  '89 ;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Alice  B.  Tyler,  Lillie  M.  Kendal,  Mabel  D.  Clapp, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES 


1868. 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Six  members  of  the  class  were 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association ;  namely, 
Eli  Forbes,  Albert  F.  Hall,  Will- 
iam Jackson,  Robert  H.  Rich- 
ards, Eben  Stevens,  and  James 
P.  Tolman. 

1872. 
Prof.  C.  Frank.  Allen,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 
C.  F.  Allen  has  recently 
passed  the  examination,  and  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  practised  law  for 
a  short  time  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  was  the  local  attorney 
of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.R.  Co. 
at  Socorro,  where  he  was  also 
elected  city  attorney. —  Brad- 
ford H.  Locke  has  the  good  fort- 
une to  be  minus  his  ^^  appendix  " 
after  a  thoroughly  successful 
operation.  He  is  in  Hartford  at 
present,  looking  after  the  electric 
drill  which  he  has  invented. — 
Mr.  James  R.  Chapman,  electri- 
cal engineer  for  the  Chicago 
Union    Traction  Company  and 


the  Lake  Street,  Union,  and 
North-western  Elevated  roads, 
has  resigned  from  that  position, 
his  resignation  taking  effect 
March  i.  Shortly  after  that 
date  Mr.  Chapman  will  sail  for 
London,  where  he  will  take 
charge  of  the  electrical  features 
of  Mr.  Yerkes*s  projects  there. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  been  engaged 
in  electric  railroad  work  since 
1888,  having  gone  to  Kansas 
City  in  that  year.  In  1891  he 
rebuilt  the  cable  and  horse  lines 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Since 
1894  he  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  street  rail- 
ways of  Chicago. 

1874. 
Charles  F.  Read,  Sec. 

Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the 
Association  of  the  Class  of 
1874,  M.  I.  T.,  occurred  at 
the  Technology  Club  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1901,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  members. 
There  was  much  disappointment 
expressed  at  the  enforced  absence 
of  President  Pritchett  by  illness, 
as  he  had  accepted  an  invitation 
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to  be  present.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  cur- 
rent year :  president,  Willis  R. 
Russ ;  vice-presidents,  George 
H.  Barms  and  John  C.  Chase; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles 
F.  Read. —  Harold  W,  Stevens, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  attended 
the  class  reunion  in  January  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years. — 
William  B.  Dowse,  of  New 
York,  called  recently  on  the 
secretary,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Boston. 

1875. 
E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  Sec, 

53  State  Street,  Boston  Mass. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
class  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel, 
January  11,  1901,  at  7  p.m. 
The  records  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved,  and  also 
the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  It  was  voted  to 
amend  Article  VH.  of  the  Consti- 
tution, so  that  it  shall  read :  The 
regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  between 
January  i  and  April  i,  the  date 
being  fixed  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  question  of 
publishing  a  Class  Directory  was 
laid  on  the  table  until  the  next 
meeting.  The  ballot  for  officers 
resulted  in   the   election  of  the 


old  board. —  F.  T.  Sargent  was 
with  us  at  this  meeting,  the  first 
time  for  over  fifteen  years. —  It 
is  reported  that  Welland  F.  Sar- 
gent has  returned  to  Chicago. — 
R.  J.  Dustan  is  said  to  be  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. —  Frank  Dabney 
is  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Seattle  Electric  Company,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.— William  C.  Edes 
was  married  January  31,  I90i> 
to  Mary  Burnham,  of  Berkeley^ 
Cal. —  The  secretary  would  like 
to  secure  complete  files  of 
the  Spectrum^  the  paper  published 
by  *75  while  at  the  Institute^ 
and  of  which  Number  One> 
Volume  One,  bears  date  "  Febru- 
ary 22, 1873."  This  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished at  the  M.  I.  T. ;  and,  if 
any  one  has  either  complete  files 
or  any  numbers  of  the  paper,  if 
he  will  kindly  notify  the  secre- 
tary, and  state  just  what  they 
are,  it  will  be  appreciated. 

1876. 
John  R.  Freeman,  Sec 

4  Market  Square,  Providence,  R.I. 

Charles  F.  Allen  has  married^ 
and  is  living  quietly  and  enjoying 
life  in  a  very  pleasant  cottage  by 
the  sea  at  South  Duxbury,  Mass.^ 
"Sunny    Knoll."       Water    on 
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three  sides  and  historic  grounds 
aU  about.  Because  of  the  dis- 
inclination of  his  wife  and  him- 
self for  the  discomforts  sur- 
rounding the  life  which  he 
formerly  followed  as  a  mining 
engineer  in  the  Far  West,  he  has 
for  some  years  past  given  up  the 
active  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
—  Charles  N.  Waite  has  recently 
returned  from  Crawford,  N.J., 
to  Boston,  and  at  last  accounts 
was  hard  at  work  perfecting 
some  of  the  chemical  processes 
of  the  Cellulose  Products  Com- 
pany. 

1877. 

Richard  A.  Hale,  Sec. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  annual  dinner  and  re- 
union of  the  class  of  '77  was 
held  at  Young's  Hotel,  February 
18,  1 90 1,  sixteen  members  being 
present.  H.  C.  Southworth  was 
elected  president ;  F.  E.  Peabody, 
vice-president;  and  R.  A.  Hale, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Ar- 
rangements are  to  be  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  class  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  which 
occurs  next  year.  Among  the 
members  who  have  not  attended 
for  some  years  was  E.  G.  Taber, 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  railroad  surveys  and  construc- 


tion through  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  is  now  spending  the 
winter  East  F.  W.  Wood,  the 
president  of  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company,  was  present,  having 
spent  the  day  in  the  examination 
of  the  Gas  and  Coke  Works  at 
Everett,  and  took  the  midnight 
train  foi  Maryland.  The  works 
at  Sparrow's  Point  are  very  busy 
in  constructive  work,  building, 
as  already  noted,  large  freight 
steamers  besides  smaller  boats. 
A  laige  viaduct  in  Burmah, 
India,  has  recently  been  con- 
structed by  them.  Others  pres- 
ent were :  Arthur  L.  Plimpton, 
chief  engineer  of  elevated  lines, 
Boston  Elevated  Railway ;  Wal- 
ter Jenney,  of  Jenney  Manu- 
facturing Company;  Harry  C. 
Southworth,  who  is  engaged  on 
Railroad  Commission  on  Aboli- 
tion of  Grade  Crossings;  John 
Alden,  chemist  of  Pacific  Mills ; 
Henry  H.  Carter,  consulting  en- 
gineer; and  many  others.  A 
letter  was  received  from  E.  C. 
Woodward,  who  is  located  at 
Denver,  Col.,  engaged  in  as- 
saying. Mr.  Williston,  a 
former  member  of  '77,  now  con- 
nected with  the  Hancock  In- 
spirator Company,  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  welcomed 
by    all.     The    subject    of    the 
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Walker  Memorial  Fund  was 
discussed,  and  $115  subscribed 
by  some  members  present. — 
R.  A.  Hale  has  just  been  reap- 
pointed member  of  the  Law- 
rence Park  Commission  for  five 
years.  He  had  been  on  the 
board  for  several  years,  and  was 
chairman  during  the  past  year. 
—  Professor  G.  F.  Swain  has 
recently  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  national  engineering  or- 
ganization, the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  He  has 
also  been  appointed,  not  long 
since,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  abolition  of  grade 
crossings  at  Worcester. —  G.  W; 
Kittredge  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance 
of  Way  Association,  being  the 
second  president  of  this  young 
but  prominent  and  important 
society.  He  is  at  present  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  "  Big 
Four"  Railroad  System. 

1878. 
Lin  WOOD  O.  Towne,  S^c. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  class  held  its  annual  re- 
union and  supper  at  Young's  the 
last  evening  of  the  closing  cen- 
tury. President  Baker  was,  as 
usual,  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 


and  the  evening  was  spent  in 
the  accustomed  informal  man- 
ner. Those  present,  besides  the 
president,  were  Bradford,  Hig- 
gins,  Rollins,  Sargent,  Schwamb, 
Williams,  and  Towne. —  The 
secretary  has  recently  heard, 
after  many  years  of  silence,  from 
Will  W,  Adams,  who  has  mar- 
ried and  is  now  living  at  400 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  seems  desirous  of 
hearing  from  any  of  the  class, 
and  his  letter  shows  every  evi- 
dence of  no  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  cordial  fellow  we  knew 
so  well  years  ago.  His  work  in 
San  Francisco  is  as  general  con- 
sulting mining  engineer,  with 
special  reference  to  gold  proper- 
ties.—  Nichols,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  employed  as  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Highway 
Commission,  has  of  late  been 
located  in  Haverhill,  attending 
to  bridge  and  other  construction 
work  on  a  new  piece  of  State 
road  between  Haverhill  and 
Lawrence. 

1879. 
Harry  H.  Campbell,  Sec. 

Stcelton,  Pa. 

John  W.  Cabot,  formerly  as- 
sistant  superintendent   Cambria 
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Iron  Company,  has  been  travel- 
ling in  Europe  since  last  Septem- 
ber, studying  European  condi- 
tions and  methods.  He  will 
visit  the  steel  centres  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, etc.,  before  his  return, 
and  expects  to  take  up  expert 
work  on  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try.—  Professor  William  H. 
Pickering,  the  astronomer,  is  at 
present  located  at  Mandeville, 
Jamaica.  He  is  engaged  on 
photographic  work  in  connec- 
tion with  observations  on  the 
moon,  and  expects  to  publish  a 
large  atlas  of  eighty  plates  later. 
He  is  using  the  longest  telescope 
in  active  work  that  has  ever  been 
used,  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  length. — The 
following  members  of  the  class 
have  become  associate  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association : 
Frank  E.  A]den,  of  Alden  and 
Harlow,  architects,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  George  F.  Blake,  Jr.,  of 
the  firm  of  George  F.  Blake,  Jr., 
&  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Alfred  B.  Harlow,  Alden  &  Har- 
low, architects,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Louis  P.  Howe,  with  S.  H.  Howe 
Shoe  Company,  O.  H.  Stevens 
Manufacturing  Company,  Marl- 


boro Electric  Company,  Marl- 
boro, Mass.;  Charles  L.  Fel- 
lows; Henry  Bryant — There 
has  been  published  recently,  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  very  interesting  and 
enlightening  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  street  railways  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  Walter 
S.  Allen  is  the  author.  The 
value  of  the  pamphlet  is  in- 
creased by  an  excellent  map^ 
showing  the  existing  street  rail- 
ways in  the  State. 

1881. 
Frank.  E.  Came,  Sec. 

17  Place  d'Annes  Hill,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

The  class  will  have  a  reunion 
dinner  this  year,  it  being  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  grad- 
uation.—  Permanent  Secretary 
Frank  E.  Came  invests  his  sur- 
plus income  in  a  stock  farm  in 
New  Brunswick. —  Dr.  John 
DufF  invests  his  in  his  wife's 
successful  campaign  for  mem- 
bership in  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Honorable  Frank  W. 
Rollins,  ex-Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  gave  a  dinner  to  his 
military  staff  at  the  Lenox  in 
February. 
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1882. 

Walter  B.  Snow,  Sic. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

The  secretary  has  been  dili- 
gently seeking  the  address  of 
Frank  C.  Morrison.  Healy, 
Tibbetts  &  Co.,  engineers  and 
contractors,  San  Francisco,  Cat., 
by  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  employed, 
report  that  they  know  nothing 
of  him. —  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
F.  £.  Kidder  wrote  a  book  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  which 
has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
vised, and  is  now  published  in 
attractive  form  under  the  title  of 
*'  Churches  and  Chapels  :  Their 
Arrangements,  Construction,  and 
Equipment."  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  William  P.  Comstock, 
New  York,  at  $3.00. —  The 
nineteenth  annual  dinner  of  the 
class  occurred  at  the  Technology 
Club  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  7.  Gooding,  Darrow, 
Herrick,  Munroe,  A.  W. 
Walker,  Warren,  and  W.  B. 
Snow  were  in  attendance.  The 
Walker  Memorial  was  discussed, 
and  subscriptions  therefor  in- 
creased.—  The  address  of  Joseph 
H.  Walker  is  now  Box  462, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. —  Rev.  E.  A. 
Manning,  father   of    Harry  G. 


Manning,  died  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  February  5,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  years. — 
George  F.  Chapman,  president 
of  the  Neponset  Land  and  Live 
Stock  Company  of  Evanston, 
Wyo.,  has  been  spending  part 
of  the  winter  in  the  East,  with 
headquarters  at  16  Revere  Street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. —  Thomas 
B.  Carson  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements and  Vehicle  Manufact- 
urers, an  association  which  rep- 
resents a  combined  capital  of 
$170,000,000,  employs  eighty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  does  a 
shipping  business  of  four  hun- 
dred million  tons  per  year. — 
George  W.  Mansfield's  present 
home  address  is  80  St.  Botolph 
Street,  Boston. —  Francis  P. 
Hall  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  spent  a 
portion  of  the  winter  at  Powder 
Point,  Duxbury,  Mass. —  Walter 
B.  Snow  was  recently  re-elected 
park  commissioner  of  Water- 
town,  Mass. —  The  business  ad- 
dress of  Frederick  B.  Cochran, 
stock  broker,  is  now  20  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.— 
Harry  G.  Manning  has  recently 
completed  the  design  and  instal- 
lation of  a  1,000  horse-power 
power  plant,  and    has    superin- 
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tended  erection  of  rolling-mill 
for  manufacture  of  steel  at  the 
works  of  the  Simonds  Manufact- 
uring Company,  Chicago,  111. — 
Robert  Bonney  Herrick,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Herrick, 
was  bom  May  4,  1900, —  A 
recent  issue  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  contained  an  article 
by  James  P.  Munroe  on  "  The 
Destruction  of  the  Convent  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1834." 
Munroe  has  been  busy  during 
the  past  winter  speaking  before 
various  school  and  similar  organ- 
izations on  matters  pertaining  to 
education.  On  April  26  he 
gives  an  address  at  Moline,  111., 
before  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association.  He  has 
recently  published,  through 
Geoi]ge  H.  Ellis,  a  little  book  of 
eighty  pages,  entitled  "  A  Sketch 
of  the  Munro  Clan,  also  of 
William  Munroe,  who,  deported 
from  Scotland,  settled  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  and  of  Some  of  his 
Posterity,  together  with  A  Let- 
ter from  Sarah  Munroe  to  Mary 
Mason,  descriptive  of  the  Visit 
of  President  Washington  to 
Lexington  in  1789." — On 
December  18,  classes  '82,  '83, 
and  '84  had  a  very  pleasant 
informal  reunion  at  the  Tech- 
nology   Club.       Seated   at    one 


long  table,  they  partook  of  a 
regular  club  dinner,  and  then 
listened  to  a  "  Smoke  Talk " 
given  on  that  evening  by  G.  H. 
Wright.  About  twenty  were 
present. 

1883. 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  Sec. 

8  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  H. 
Ward  Leonard,  December  17: 
^^  I  am  still  making  rhe- 
ostats of  all  kinds,  and  auto- 
matic circuit  breakers,  and  have 
about  thirty  patents  in  these 
lines,  some  of  which  cover  feat- 
ures which  have  proved  com- 
mercially of  great  value.  At 
the  Paris  Exposition  I  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  which 
was  the  highest  award  open  to 
goods  such  as  mine.  I  was  in 
competition  with  hundreds  of 
concerns  from  the  various  coun- 
tries, and  no  other  concern  in 
the  world  got  such  a  high  award 
as  a  gold  medal.  As  to  my 
method  of  control:  it  is  still 
used  exclusively  by  the  navy  for 
turret  turning ;  and  its  applica- 
tions extend  slowly,  but  surely. 
Nearly  all  of  the  leading  electric 
companies  are  licencees  now^ 
and   I  get  a  very  good    return 
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from  the  royalties.  I  found 
that  my  system  was  in  use  for 
starting  the  moving  platform  at 
the  Paris  Exposition ;  and  its 
very  successful  use  there  enabled 
me  to  dispose  of  my  French 
patent  for  cash  plus  a  royalty  to 
a  large  concern  of  very  lai]ge 
capital,  who  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  electric  locomotives. 
They  have  already  built  and 
tested  one  of  my  locomotives, 
and  are  now  building  three  more. 
So  I  hope  that  my  expectations 
as  to  my  locomotive  may  still  be 
realized."  .  .  . —  H.  S.  Chase 
has  recently  published  his  Re- 
port to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  on 
the  Printing  Department.  It  is 
a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages, 
which  goes  very  fully  into  the 
management  and  book-keeping 
of  this  much  discussed  depart- 
ment. 

1884. 
Dr.  Augustus  H.  Gill,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

The  class  held  its  twentieth 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  at 
the  Technology  Club  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1 90 1,  the  following 
being  present :  Appleton,  Bard- 
well,  Bennett,  Damon,  Gill, 
Mellen,  Puffer,  Rotch,  and 
Ward.     No  quorum  being  pres- 


ent, no  business  could  be  trans- 
acted. Letters  were  read  from 
absent  members,  and  reminis- 
cences indulged  in. —  Damon  is 
in  the  insurance  business  in  New 
York.  While  there,  he  has  met 
Kennard  and  Price,  whom  some 
of  us  may  remember  as  having 
been  with  the  class  during  its 
first  year.  Price  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Runskool 
Metal  Company  at  13  Cedar 
Street,  New  York. —  Purinton 
is  general  manager  of  the  Palmer 
&  Monson  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Electric  Company  at 
Palmer.  They  are  controlled  by 
the  "  Young  Syndicate,"  and 
are  building  an  electric  road 
to  Springfield. —  Weston,  since 
Eagan's  retirement,  is  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence,  and 
is  always  glad  to  see  any  "  Tech  " 
men  at  his  office  in  the  War 
Department. —  Ward  was  with 
us  once  again  after  an  absence 
of  six  years  abroad,  a  year  and  a 
half  of  which  were  spent  in 
Copenhagen  and  the  remainder 
in  Germany.  His  address  is  49 
Homestead  Street,  Roxbury, 
Mass. —  Haines  is  general  man- 
ager and  treasurer  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Street  Railway 
Company. —  Tyler     spent     his 
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well-earned  vacadon  at  Jackson, 
N.H. —  The  class  was  unusu- 
ally well  represented  at  the 
alumni  dinner,  eleven  members 
being  present.  ^1,915  has  been 
raised  for  the  Walker  Memorial. 
—  C.  L.  Adams  had  four  pict- 
ures at  the  New  Gallery  exhibit 
Copley  Hall,  one  at  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  and  two  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

1885. 
Prof.  £.  B.  Homer,  Sec. 

I  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

John  M.  Kimball,  class  pres- 
ident, announces  a  partnership 
under  the  name  of  Kimball  & 
Townsend.  His  firm  has  been 
recently  appointed  general  agents 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Association 
Company  for  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts.—  Eleazcr  B.  Homer,  archi- 
tect, announces  the  removal  of 
his  office  from  the  Tremont 
Building  to  larger  quarters  in 
the  Old  Congregational  House, 
No.  I  Somerset  Street,  corner 
of  Beacon  Street. 

1886. 
Prof.  Arthur  G.  Robbins,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 
From  the   Transcript,  Febru- 
ary 25  :    "  Strong,  original,  and 


artistic  as  was  Charles  H. 
Woodbury's  exhibition  of  last 
year,  that  of  the  present  season 
excels  it  in  strength,  originality, 
and  artistic  quality.  ...  In  Mr. 
Woodbury's  marine  pieces  there 
is  something  of  the  same  hearty, 
spontaneous,  and  ardent  love  of 
the  sea  that  we  find  expressed 
in  the  free  and  swinging  lines  of 
^Childe  Harold.'  The  painter, 
like  the  poet,  was  bom  and 
brought  up  close  to  the  seashore ; 
and  he  never  found  his  voca- 
tion until  he  began  to  paint  the 
ocean.  Few  painters  have 
painted  it  as  well  as  he,  none 
better.  . .  .  The  variety  of  the 
collection  is  little  less  than 
amazing:  it  ranged  through  all 
seasons,  aU  kinds  of  weather, 
and  aU  the  phases  of  nature  on 
sea  and  shore." 

1887. 
Edward  G.  Thomas,  Sec. 

4  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
class  of  *Sy  was  held  at  Young's 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  the  following  members 
being  present :  Bryant,  Hussey, 
Adams,  Gay,  Spaulding,  Cum- 
nock, Brett,  Taintor,  Cameron, 
Coburn,  E.  G.  Thomas,  Cooley, 
and  W.  A.  Whitney.     As  Prcs- 
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ident  Wakefield  is  at  present  in 
Europe,  Vice-President  Bryant 
presided.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president,  Bryant;  vice- 
presidents,  Haskell  and  Whit- 
ney.—  Maurice  W.  Cooley,  after 
quite  a  term  of  service  as  cap- 
tain of  volunteers  in  the  United 
States  Army,  has  settled  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  time,  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Contract- 
ing Company.  Mr.  Cooley  saw 
service  in  Cuba,  and  was  the 
first  American  officer  to  be  seen 
in  Matanzas  after  the  war. 
General  Greene,  who  was  his 
chief  in  the  service,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  company  with  which 
he  is  connected  at  present. — 
Messrs.  G.  O.  Draper  and  T.  W. 
Sprague  are  now  in  Arizona,  vis- 
iting Mr.  Draper's  mining  prop- 
erties.—  Gelett  Burgess  is  in 
San  Francisco,  and  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  care  of  the  Bohemian 
Club. —  H.  S.  Adams  spent  two 
weeks  of  February  in  Florida, 
reporting  on  a  phosphate  prop- 
erty in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State. —  Giles  Taintor  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  County 
bar,  and  is  ready  for  cases  from 
'87  men  or  others. — "  Mr.  Will- 
iam Channing  Cushing  has 
been    appointed    superintendent 


of    the    Pittsburg    Division  of 
the    Pennsylvania    Lines    west 
of    Pittsburg,    succeeding    Mr. 
George  L'.  Peck,  Mr.  Cushing's 
former  position  having  been  that 
of  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way    at    Pittsburg.       He     was 
born    March    18,   1863,  at   St, 
John,  N.B.,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  New    Brunswick 
and  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti* 
tute    of    Technology.     He    en- 
tered railroad   service    in   1887^ 
and   has    been    continuously    in 
the   engineering  department    of 
the  Pennsylvania  or  subordinate 
lines  ever  since.     Mr.  Cushing: 
was    elected    a    Junior   of    the 
American    Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers   in    1889  and  an  Asso- 
ciate Member  in  189 1.     He  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  coming   men  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania    system.  "  —  Railroad 
Gazette  J  Jan.  4,  1901. 

1888. 
William  G.  Snow,  Sec. 

704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  annual  class  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Technology  Club 
March  23,  too  late  for  a  detailed 
account  to  appear  in  the  April 
Review. —  Ellison  C.  Means  has 
removed  from  Ashland,  Ky.,  to 
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Low  Moor,  Va.,  where  he  is 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Com- 
pany.—  Stone  &  Webster  have 
found  it  necessary  to  add  another 
floor  to  their  already  large  office 
space  at  93  Federal  Street,  Bos- 
ton.—  George  C.  Scales  is  at 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  in  charge 
of  work  for  the  Massachusetts 
Construction  Company.  At 
present  they  are  building  a  club 
house  and  a  pavilion  for  a  street 
railway,  while  waiting  for  ma- 
terials to  come  from  New  York 
for  the  docks  to  be  constructed 
at  Ponce. —  Odin  B.  Roberts 
has  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Mr.  Robert  Cushman  under  the 
firm  name  of  Roberts  &  Cush- 
man, with  offices  at  95  Milk 
Street,  Boston.  They  are  spe- 
cialists in  patents,  trade-marks, 
and  copyrights. —  Henry  C. 
Moore  is  connected  with  the 
Horseless  Age^  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.— J.  A.  Gam- 
mans  is  with  the  Chicago  agency 
of  the  American  Thread  Com- 
pany of  New  York. —  The  Con- 
solidated Machine  Specialty 
Company,  of  which  Arthur  S. 
Williams  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, has  removed  to  152  Pur- 
chase Street,  Boston. —  Richard 
Devens  has  returned  from  abroad. 


where  he  represented  the  Brown 
Hoisting    Machinery  Company, 
incorporated,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  is  now  at  the  home  office. — 
Thomas    R.  Kimball,  architect, 
is    in    the    McCague    Building, 
Omaha,     Neb.— William     G. 
Snow  has  leased  a  house  at  6305 
Sherwood      Road,     Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. —  T.  A.  Foque, 
assistant     mechanical     superin- 
tendent of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul    &  Sault  Ste.  Marie    Rail- 
road,  has    been   appointed    me- 
chanical superintendent.     Foque 
for  some  time  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  North-west  Railroad 
Club.     He    has    recently    been 
made    president. —  Miss    Annie 
Graham    Rockfellow,  architect, 
is  now  located  at  Mount  Morris, 
N.Y.,     having     removed     from 
Tucson,  where  she  was  instruc- 
tor in  the  University  of  Arizona. 
—  T.    F.    Laist    designed    the 
Government    Building    at    the 
Pan-American    Exposition    that 
is   to   be   held    in    BufEdo    this 
spring. —  On  March  i  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Walker  Memo- 
rial amounted  to  $3,045.     Let 
others  come  in  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.—  The      following     letter 
from   the  Dial^  April   i,  relates 
to  the   father  of  Stejiro  Fuku- 
zawa :  — 
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THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  JAPAN. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Yukichi 
Fukuzawa,  Japan  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  truly  great 
men.  From  the  fact  that  he 
lived  in  the  Mita  District  of 
Tokyo,  he  was  generally  called 
the  "Sage  of  Mita";  but  he 
was  often  called  ^^  the  grand  old 
man  of  Japan."  He  was  one 
of  the  early  Japanese  students 
of  Dutch  and  English.  In 
1858  he  came  from  Nagasaki 
to  Yedo,  and  opened  a  school 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
great  institution  now  known  as 
the  Keiogijiku,  with  academic, 
collegiate,  and  university  courses. 
This  school  was  not  closed  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 
Even  during  the  battle  of  Nyeno 
(1869),  his  school  continued  in 
session  in  another  section  of 
the  city,  and  his  students  were 
studying  Wayland's  "  Moral  Sci- 
ence." From  this  school  have 
gone  forth  hundreds  of  able 
young  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life.  As  the  Japan 
Times  says,  "It  was  in  this 
school  and  under  the  eye  of  its 
great  master  that  the  art  of  pub- 
lic speaking  was  first  practised. 
In  fact,  the  Japanese  word  for  a 
public  speech   (oration),  now  so 


generally  used,  was  coined  by 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  himself.  He 
may,  indeed,  be  called  a  great 
educator,  or  teacher."  In  1882 
he  established  a  daily  paper 
called  Jiji  Shimpo  {News  of  the 
Times^  or  Times)^  which  holds 
in  Japan  the  same  prominent 
place  that  its  namesakes  hold  in 
London  or  New  York.  Al- 
though in  certain  points  that 
paper  may  be  surpassed  by  some 
contemporary,  yet  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  what  it  claims  to  be, 
"the  No.  I  daily  of  Japan." 
The  editorials  by  Mr.  Fuku- 
zawa could  always  be  recognized 
by  their  simple,  clear,  and  forci- 
ble style,  and  their  instructive 
and  elevating  tone.  In  view  of 
the  influence  of  his  journal,  he 
may  again  be  called  a  great 
educator,  or  editor.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  style  of  writing,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  he 
shares  with  Mr.  Fukuchi  "the 
honor  of  having  introduced  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  style 
in  Japanese  literature  as  distin- 
guished from  the  stilted  Chinese 
style."  He  was  a  prolific 
writer:  his  total  output  is  said 
to  have  been  "  fifty  different  kinds 
of  books,  comprising  one  hun- 
dred and  five  volumes."  (It 
must,   however,   be    understood 
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that  a  Japanese  ^^ volume"  is 
rather  small.)  His  writings 
were  principally  on  social,  polit- 
ical, and  moral  topics,  and  have 
wielded  a  powerful  influence  in 
Modem  Japan.  For  instance, 
he  ^^  did  more  than  anybody  else 
to  emancipate  the  fair  sex  from 
the  restraints  of  the  old-fashioned 
code  of  morality  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  ^  Criticisms  of 
Kaibara's  Great  Learning  for 
Women'  and  his  own  'New 
Great  Learning  for  Women.' " 
From  a  third  point  of  view, 
therefore,  he  may  be  called  a 
great  educator,  or  author.  He 
might  have  been  Minister  of 
Education  or  have  received  a 
patent  of  nobility;  but  he  re- 
fused public  office  and  despised 
titles,  except  such  as  '^  the  great 
commoner,"  which  was  some- 
times conferred  upon  him.  His 
life  was  pure  and  blameless,  and 
his  moral  teachings  were  of  the 
loftiest  type.  He  practised  what 
he  preached,  so  that  he  was  once 
more  a  great  educator,  or  ex- 
emplar. The  Japan  Mail  says 
of  him:  ''As  a  leader  of  the 
new  civilization,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  benefits 
conferred  by  him  on  his  coun- 
try." "  He  is  described  as  the 
great   motive   force   of  Japan's 


modern  civilization;  the  man 
who  did  more  than  all  his  con- 
temporaries to  promote  the 
spread  of  a  spirit  of  true  liberal- 
ism.*' Whether  as  teacher,  edi- 
tor, essayist,  author,  or  moralist^ 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  deserves  the 
highest  rank  among  the  "men 
of  letters  of  New  Japan." 

Ernest  W.  Clement. 

Torroy  February  i8. 

1889. 

Walter  H.  Kilham,  Stc. 

3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  P.  Goodrich  is  practising 
architecture  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
—  Montgomery  Rollins  is  a 
banker  and  broker,  with  office  in 
the  Brazer  Buildings  State  Street,. 
Boston. —  A.  L.  Williston  is 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — 
£.  £.  Pierce  is  connected  with  the 
State  Survey,  with  headquarters 
at  138  State  House  and  resi- 
dence at  Belmont.  The  re-run- 
ning of  the  New  York-Massa- 
chusetts and  Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island  lines  has  just  been 
completed. —  Frank  £.  Sanborn 
was  married  January  i,  1901, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Champney 
Hunneman,  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.— F.  R.  Hart  and  H.  H. 
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Howard  are  charter  members  of 
the  new  Automobile  Club  in 
Boston. —  The  following  men 
attended  the  last  alumni  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick :  Hobbs, 
Thurber,  Fiske,  W.  S.  Johnson, 
W.  L.  Smith,  Kilham,  Spauld- 
ing,  Kunhardt,  E.  V.  French, 
Underbill,  HoUis,  C.  G.  Norris, 
Williston,  and  W.  W.  Lewis. 
'89's  subscription  to  the  Walker 
Memorial  was  given  a  substan- 
tial lift  at  that  time. 

1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  &f. 

Lexington,  Mass. 

Rev.  Willard  H.  Roots  was  in 
Boston  last  June,  and  after  a 
short  visit  with  his  family  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  returned  to 
Chelan,  Wash.,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  active  mission- 
ary work  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Roots  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  region  where  he  is 
located,  and  through  his  personal 
efforts  a  substantial  log  church 
has  been  built.  His  district 
covers  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, requiring  constant  travel 
on  his  part,  as  he  preaches 
in  several  places  many  miles 
apart. —  Elizabeth  £.  Bickford 
is  engaged  in  private  teaching; 
and  her  address  is  154  Newbury 


Street,  Boston,  Mass. —  C.  V. 
Carleton  is  with  the  Metis  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Price's,  Grand 
Metis,  Province  of  Quebec. — 
S.  D.  Flood  is  general  manager 
of  the  Macon  Shear  Company  of 
Macon,  Ga. — F.  W.  S wanton  is 
engaged  in  private  business.  His 
present  address  is  i  Regent 
Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. —  H.  B. 
Roberts  is  resident  engineer  of 
the  New  York  Rapid  Transit 
Subway  Construction  Company. 
His  address  is  21  Park  Row, 
New  York,  N.Y. —  Professor 
W.  Z.  Ripley  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Economic 
Association  held  at  Detroit, 
December  27,  1900.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  expert 
in  transportation  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission. — 
George  A.  Packard  has  been 
spending  the  winter  in  the 
East,  making  his  headquarters 
at  the  old  home  in  Wakefield. — 
Professor  George  E.  Hale  gave 
a  very  interesting  lecture  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  January  31, 
in  Boston,  describing  the  big 
Yerkes  40-inch  telescope  and 
showing  the  difficulties  met  with 
in  using  the  same  as  a  camera. 
—  H.  P.  Spaulding  gave  a  very 
successful  exhibit  of  water  colors 
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at  the  Walter  Kimball  Studio 
on  Park  Street  in  Fdiniary. 
Among  the  paintings  were  many 
scenes  from  around  the  shores 
of  Cape  Ann,  where  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Spaulding  spent  a  portion 
of  last  summer.  On  March 
14  he  became  the  proud  father 
of  a  young  daughter. —  G.  N. 
Calkins,  assisted  by  W.  £.  Kelli- 
cott,  has  given  a  series  of  seven 
lectures  at  Columbia  University 
on  the  Protozoa,  the  simplest 
forms  of  living  animals.  The 
lectures  were  novel,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  illustrated  by  the  liv- 
ing organisms  projected  through 
a  miscroscope  upon  a  screen 
where  the  images  were  magni- 
fied 7,200  diameters.  This 
method  of  illustration  has  never 
been  used  before  on  such  a  scale. 
—  Frank  L.  Chase  is  an  engi- 
neer at  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
New  York. —  At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
Railroad  Club,  March  13,  P.  M. 
Hammett,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  Company, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

1891. 
Charles  Garrison,  S^c. 

Lexington,  Mass. 
Roger   W.   Conant    has    re- 


cently left  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway,  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  New  York  manager  for 
the  Gold  Car  Heating  Company. 

—  Lewis  A.  Dunham,  minii^ 
engineer,  has  had  a  wide  range 
of  travel  and  experience  since 
graduating,  having  been  in  vari- 
ous posidons  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  British  Columbia.  He  is  at 
present  at  Kansas  City,  which  is 
his  permanent  address,  although 
he  has  no  "home." — George 
A.  Campbell  has  also  had  his 
share  of  travel  and  study,  having 
been  at  Harvard  1891-93 ;  Got- 
tingen,  Germany,  1893-94; 
Vienna,  Austria,  1894-95; 
Paris,  France,  1895-96.  In 
1897  ^^  settled  in  Boston  as  an 
electrical  engineer,  where  he  is 
to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

—  Howard  C.  Forbes  announces 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Howard  M., 
February  last. —  Jeremiah  Camp- 
bell announces  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  March  i, 
1 90 1. —  George  K.  Hooper  has 
returned  from  the  West,  and 
has  just  started  as  a  consulting 
engineer  at  31  Milk  Street,  Bos- 
ton.—  Ernest  A.  Hersam,  as- 
sistant professor  of  metallurgy. 
University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  writes  that  he  is  warmly 
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interested  in  the  good  old  class 
of  '91. —  The  secretary  would 
like  to  have  all  members  of  the 
class,  or  those  connected  with  it 
at  any  time,  fill  out  the  blanks 
which  have  been  sent  out,  and 
return  them  at  once.  In  case 
none  has  been  received,  please 
notify  the  secretary. 

1892. 

Prof.  Severance  Burrage,  Sec, 

Purdue  University,  La&yette,  Ind. 

There  was  quite  a  reunion  of 
'92  men  at  the  annual  alumni 
meeting  and  banquet  at  the 
Brunswick  Hotel  in  Boston,  De- 
cember 29,  the  following  being 
present :  Bigelow,  Fitz,  £.  R. 
French,  Fuller,  Ingraham,  John- 
ston, Metcalf,  Moody,  Perkins, 
Pope,  Rhodes,  Skinner,  Wales, 
and  Wendell. —  A  recent  item 
in  one  of  our  Boston  papers  de- 
scribed a  new  dormitory, —  Eliz- 
abeth S.  Mead  Hall, —  now 
under  construction  for  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  the  plans  for 
which  were  drawn  by  Messrs. 
Rand  and  Skinner,  architects  of 
Boston. —  John  G.  Morse,  of 
Salem,  is  reported  as  being  in  the 
engineering  and  inspection  de* 
partment  of  the  Boston  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company. —  Herbert  R.  Moody 


is  stiU  pursuing  graduate  studies 
at  Columbia  University. —  92's 
Walker  Memorial  subscription 
has  passed  the  $1,500  mark, 
and  numerous  additions  to  the 
fund  are  looked  for  in  the  next 
five  months.  The  general  com- 
mittee means  to  close  up  the 
matter  by  July  i,  1901,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  report  then 
the  subscription  of  the  entire 
sum  of  $100,000.  Already  the 
fund  exceeds  $60,000.  Land 
for  the  building  has  been  set 
aside,  and  funds  for  maintenance 
promised  by  the  Corporation. 
Even  the  "  doubting  Thomases  " 
recognize  the  success  of  the 
project  as  assured,  and  are  help- 
ing to  swell  the  receipts.  Do 
not  miss  the  opportunity  to  add 
your  mite. — ^We  note  with  pleas- 
ure the  recent  promotion,  to  the 
dignity  of  assistant  professorship, 
of  the  members  of  the  class  of 
'92,  formerly  instructors  at  the 
Institute,  and  extend  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  successful 
candidates.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  know  that  all  of 
the  '92  men  — five  in  number  — 
were  thus  honored :  Derr,  Fuller, 
Johnston,  Park,  and  Wendell. 
That  this  honor  is  not  won 
without  long,  hard,  and  consci- 
entious preparation  on  the  part 
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of  the  candidates,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  sketches  of  the 
professional  work  of  the  above 
men  during  the  past  nine  years 
since  graduation. —  Louis  Derr, 
assistant  professor  of  physics, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  Collide, 
B.A.  1889,  before  his  entrance 
to  the  Institute,  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Amherst  in  con- 
junction with  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  the  Institute  in  1892. 
He  was  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  from  1892  to 
1893,  ^^^  instructor  from  1893 
to  1 90 1,  conducting  courses  in 
physical  laboratory  with  Profes- 
sor Goodwin,  and  lecturing  upon 
calculating  machines,  photog- 
raphy, and  dynamo  machine  de- 
sign. In  this  connection  he  has 
published  valuable  notes  on 
dynamo  design,  and  on  the 
methods  of  telegraphy,  and  con- 
tributed numerous  papers  to  va- 
rious technical  journals.  Since 
1894  he  has  had  charge  of  the 
instruction  in  physics  given  to 
the  students  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Gymnastics,  and 
from  1895  has  also  been  instruc- 
tor in  physics  at  the  Boston 
University. —  Charles  E.  Fuller, 
assistant  professor  in  mechanical 
engineering,    was    assistant    for 


two  years  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering drawing.  In  1894  he 
was  made  instructor  in  mechani- 
cal engineering,  since  which  time 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  applied 
mechanics  laboratory  work,  in 
testing  the  strength  of  materials, 
giving  courses  also  in  applied 
mechanics.  He  has  devoted 
considerable  time  outside  of  his 
work  to  the  testing  of  building 
materials,  steel,  iron,  and  timber, 
as  well  as  of  stone,  rope,  and 
fabrics.  In  his  summer  work 
he  has  been  connected  with  va- 
rious engineering  companies, 
amongst  them  the  Johnson 
Street  Railway  Company.  While 
in  the  employ  of  the  latter,  he 
made  most  of  their  assembly 
drawings  for  the  New  York 
Third  Avenue  cable  road. — 
William  A.  Johnston,  assistant 
professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, was  assistant  in  the 
steam  engineering  laboratory  for 
the  first  year  and  in  the  applied 
mechanics  laboratory  during  the 
second  year  after  graduation. 
In  1894  he  became  instructor 
in  mechanical  engineering,  which 
position  he  has  since  held,  giv- 
ing, in  addition  to  his  mechanical 
engineering  and  steam  engineer- 
ing laboratory  work,  courses  in 
mechanism,   gearing,    and    ma- 
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chine  tools,  and  in  applied  me- 
chanics. He  has  also  done  con- 
siderable work  in  the  inspection 
and  testing  of  building  materials, 
and  has  spent  most  of  his  sum- 
mers in  work  relating  to  the 
office  of  the  Middlesex  County 
engineer,  involving  surveying, 
road  construction,  the  inspection 
of  materials  and  structures, 
bridges  and  culverts. —  Charles 
F.  Park,  assistant  professor  in 
mechanical  engineering,  was 
assistant  to  Professor  Lanza  for 
two  years,  devoting  himself 
largely  to  work  incident  to  the 
locomotive  option.  In  1894  he 
became  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
and  for  two  years  thereafter  was 
in  the  steam  engineering  labora- 
tory. Since  1896  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  second  and  third 
year  mechanical  engineering 
drawing,  giving  courses  in 
mechanism,  gearing,  and  ma- 
chine tools,  and  in  heat  and 
ventilation.  Professor  Park  de- 
signed the  apparatus  for  testing 
injectors,  which  was  described 
in  the  Technology  ^arterly^ 
and  has  since  been  translated 
into  French,  and  has  done 
outside  testing  work  upon  the 
strength  of  building  materials, 
shafting,  and  fabrics,  as  well  as 


upon  the  efficiency  of  engines 
and  power  plants.  He  has  con- 
ducted summer  school  courses 
in  mechanism  and  engineering 
drawing,  and  has  also  given 
courses  in  machine  drawing  and 
mechanism  at  the  Wells  Memo- 
rial Institute  in  Boston. —  George 
V.  Wendell,  assistant  professor 
in  physics,  was  assistant  in  that 
department  from  1892  to  1893, 
and  instructor  from  1893  ^^ 
1896.  In  the  summer  of  1896 
he  went  abroad  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, under  the  Savage  Schol- 
arship, and  studied  for  two  years 
at  Leipzig  under  Dr.  Geheim- 
rath  Wiedemann.  He  there 
presented  his  thesis  on  "  Optical 
Rotation  of  Tartaric  Acid  and 
Turpentine,"  and  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  Ph.D.,  July  4, 1898. 
He  then  went  to  the  University 
of  Berlin  as  Honorary  Fellow 
from  the  M.  I.  T.,  and  devoted 
himself  to  studies  on  the  ^^  Con- 
ductivity of  Heat  in  Rarified 
Gases,"  under  Professor  War- 
burg of  the  department  of  phys- 
ics. In  1899,  on  his  return  to 
the  Institute,  he  resumed  his 
work  as  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  and  lectured 
on  the  applications  of  polarized 
light  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
As  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
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Arts,  Dr.  Wendell  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  lectures  and 
papers  given  under  the  auspices 
of  that  society.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  note  that  the  class  of 
'92  thus  has  a  larger  representa- 
tion upon  the  Faculty  of  the  In- 
stitute than  any  other  class. 

1893. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  S^c. 

60  City  Hall,  Boston. 

Once  more  we  have  to  make 
the  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  two  of  our  members, 
John  Clifford  Brown  and  John 
Gould  Anthony,  both  of  whom 
died  in  January  last.  Jack 
Brown  had  been  in  military  ser- 
vice since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  War ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  San 
Francisco,  he  was  with  the 
United  States  Engineers,  and 
was  coming  home  on  sick  leave. 
His  death  was  undoubtedly  has- 
tened by  the  death,  shortly  be- 
fore, of  his  mother,  who  had 
gone  to  San  Francisco  to  nurse 
him  in  his  illness.  Anthony's 
death  was  caused  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  occurred  at  Silverton, 
Col.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
his  profession  of  mining  engi- 
neering. Extended  notices  of 
both  of  these  men  will  appear 


in  a  later  number  of  the  Review. 
—  The  second  informal  class 
meeting  of  the  past  winter  was 
held  at  the  Technology  Club 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  2d 
of  February.  The  attendance 
(twenty-one)  was  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  informal  meetings. 
Dinner  was  served  as  usual  at 
half-past  six,  giving  the  members 
an  opportunity  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  social  intercourse.  Upon 
adjourning  to  the  ^^  common 
room,"  the  company  was  enter- 
tained by  two  most  interesting 
smoke-talks,  the  first,  by  F.  W. 
Hadley,  being  upon  ''  The  Power 
Plant  of  the  South  Terminal 
Station,  Boston."  As  superin- 
tendent of  the  plant,  Hadley 
was  in  charge  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  all  steam,  electricity,  and 
compressed  air  used  about  the 
terminal,  and  of  the  artificial  ice 
and  Pintsch  gas  for  the  station 
and  cars.  In  addition,  he  had 
charge  of  the  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  refrigeration  of  the 
building,  which  is  the  largest 
railway  station  in  the  world.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  sta- 
tion was  installed  by  the  Lord 
Electric  Company,  of  which 
F.  W.  Lord,  *93,  is  president. 
Hadley's  talk  was  illustrated  by 
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lantern  views.  The  second  talk 
of  the  evening  was  by  G.  T. 
Blood,  who  in  a  clear  and  inter- 
esting way  described  the  mys- 
teries of  "  Long  Distance  Tele- 
phony," and  spoke  at  length 
of  the  new  common  battery  sys- 
tem which  is  rapidly  being  in- 
stalled at  the  large,  up-to-date 
telephone  exchanges.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present : 
Blood,  Codman,  Crosby,  Dawes, 
Densmore,  Farwell,  Fay,  Had- 
ley,  H.  A.  Houghton,  Johnson, 
Keith,  H.  A.  Morss,  £.  S.  Page, 
W.  B.  Page,  Reynolds,  C.  W. 
Sawyer,  ShurtlefF,  Soley,  Spof- 
ford.  Sweet,  Waldron. —  Fred- 
eric A.  Wallace  has  been  for 
some  time  master  mechanic  of 
the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence, 
Mass. —  Frederic  W.  Baker, 
late  assistant  engineer.  United 
States  Navy,  is  now  with  the 
New  York  Ship-building  Com- 
pany, Camden,  N.J.,  as  naval 
architect.  Arthur  C.  Lotz,  of 
163  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 
has  been  making  many  tests  and 
experiments  on  acetylene  gas  gen- 
erators, and  is  now  erecting  engi- 
neer for  the  Abner  Acetylene 
Gas  Company  of  Chicago.  At 
present,  Lotz  is  building  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  largest  auto- 
matic acetylene  gas  generator  in 


the  world.  It  will  have  a  rated 
capacity  of  28,000  candle-power, 
and  will  be  tested  to  42,000 
candle  -  power.  —  Herbert  A. 
Houghton  and  Miss  Sarah  Stor- 
row  Gannett  were  married  June 
27,  1900.  After  assisting  Will- 
iam Stanley  to  perfect  "the 
Stanley  Watt  Meter "  and  de- 
signing special  tools  for  the 
same,  Houghton  took  a  position, 
about  two  years  ago,  with  the 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works  (Grand  and  Taintor 
Streets),  Worcester,  Mass.,  as 
designer  of  textile  machinery. — 
Frank  S.  Badger,  assistant  engi- 
neer with  the  Continental  Filter 
Company,  35  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City,  has  recently  been  in 
charge  of  the  design,  erection, 
and  operation  of  a  three-million- 
gallon  water  filtration  plant  at 
Middletown,  N.Y.,  in  which  are 
used  both  gravity  and  pressure  fil- 
ters.—  Charles  Henry  Hoyt,  who 
was  connected  with  the  class  for 
about  two  years,  is  now  with 
the  Consolidated  &  McKay 
Lasting  Machine  Company  of 
Beverly,  Mass.  Hoyt  was 
married  on  November  26, 
1900,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Blaser, 
of  Salem,  Mass.  They  will 
reside  in  Beverly. —  George  S. 
Barrows,  engineer  of  the  Wels- 
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bach  Light  Company,  Glouces- 
ter, NJ.,  has  recently  delivered 
addresses  on  '*The  Welsbach 
Light "  before  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  the  Committee  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  that  body 
at  Philadelphia. —  S.  H.  Brock- 
unier  has  recently  returned  from 
Honduras,  where  he  has  been 
working  a  gold  placer  deposit. 
He  will  go  back  to  Hon- 
duras again,  but  says  he  does 
not  like  the  climate. — The  firm 
of  Smith  &  Biscoe,  architects, 
the  junior  partner  being  Maurice 
Bigelow  Biscoe,  has  recently 
been  changed  to  Warren,  Smith 
&  Biscoe,  with  a  new  office  at 
no  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
The  other  members  of  the  firm 
are  H.  Langford  Warren,' 79,  and 
F.  Patterson  Smith,  '91. — ^J.  E. 
Woodbridge  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  EUc- 
trician^  of  which  he  was  editor, 
to  take  a  position  in  the  railway 
engineering  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  —  Kilburn 
Smith  Sweet,  instructor  in  civil 
engineering  at  the  Institute,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Louise  Johnson,  of 
Boston,  were  married  September 
19,  1900.  Their  home  is  33 
Coolidge  Street,  AUston,  Mass. 
—  When  last    heard    from,   in 


December,  Arthur  E.  Fowie 
was  superintendent  of  the  glyc- 
erine and  soap  factories  of  the 
Compania  Industrial  Jabonera  de 
la  Laguna,  his  address  being  Go- 
mez   Palacio,    Durango,    Mex. 

—  Charles  E.  Buchholz,  lately 
supervisor  of  bridges  and  build- 
ings on  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  is  now  acting 
division  engineer  on  that  road, 
his  address  being  Weehawken, 
N.J.  —  S.  Stevens  Haskell,  after 
taking  a  course  in  architecture  at 
r£cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  has 
returned  to  this  country,  and  is 
now  architect  in  charge  for  Cass 
Gilbert,  architect,  iii  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. — ^Jacob 
Winn  Brown,  of  Woburn,Mass., 
married  Miss  Edith  E.  Rams- 
dell  in  June,  1900.  Brown  is 
connected  with  the  publishing 
house  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 

—  Clarence  Dyer  Gilchrist,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  has  held  a  po- 
sition with  the  United  States 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, and  in  November  last 
his  address  was  20  Avenue 
Rapp,  Paris,  France. —  Frank  B. 
Holmes  was  married  April  26, 
1899.  He  is  now  salesman 
and    secretary    of  the   D.    W. 
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Field  Company,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  his  office  address  being 
121  Summer  Street,  Boston. — 
William  T.  Barnes  is  at  Shops 
Relay,  Washington,  Ind.,  as 
resident  engineer  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Mississippi  Divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-western  Railroad. — ^James 
P.  Buckley,  president  of  the 
Crescent  Brass  and  Iron  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
married  October  18,  1900,  to 
Miss  Lillian  R.  Bogart. — Arthur 
A.  ShurtlefF,  landscape  architect 
with  Olmsted  Brothers,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  is  also  assistant  in 
landscape  design  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.—  Frederick  T.  Towne 
is  general  superintendent  of  the 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn. — 
William  H.  Cadwell  has  been 
appointed  agent  of  the  Jackson 
Company,  in  charge  of  the  Jack- 
son Mill,  Nashua,  N.H. —  Fred- 
eric Bassett  Abbott  and  Miss 
Alice  Goodsell  Dunn,  both  of 
Lynn,  were  married  September 
12,  1900,  and  reside  at  51  Balti- 
more Street,  Lynn,  Mass. — John 
Ormsbee  Ames,  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  and  Miss  Madeline  L. 
Abbott  were  married  November 
27,  1900. —  George  E.  Barstow 
is    designer    for   the   Thomson 


Electric  Welding  Company,  163 
Pleasant  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. — 
John  Sturgis  Codman  is  selling 
agent  for  New  England  of  the 
General  Incandescent  Arc  Light 
Company  of  New  York. —  Dal- 
ton  Parmly  is  chemist  for  the 
Wellston  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Wellston,  Ohio. —  James 
A.  Emery  is  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction  for  the  Atlanta 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  his 
address  being  325  Prudential 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. —  Arthur 
Morton  Burtt  is  architectural 
draughtsman  in  the  civil  engi- 
neers' department,  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

—  Charles  Custer  Brown  is  chief 
draughtsman  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Works,  Burnham,  Pa. 

1894. 

S.  C.  Prescott,  Sec, 

Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  Boston. 

H.  O.  Lacount  is  electrical 
inspector.  Factory  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  31  Milk  Street. 

—  C.  H.  Johnson  is  engineer 
for  the  Old  Colony  Sand  and 
Stone  Company. —  L.  W.  Pulsi- 
fer  is  holder  of  the  much-coveted 
Rotch  Travelling  Fellowship  in 
architecture,  and  gives  59  Rue 
dc  Provence,  Paris,  as  his  pres- 
ent address  (care  Perier,  Mercet 
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&  Cic.).— R.  W.  Proctor  is 
superintendent  of  the  W.  S. 
Merrell  Chemical  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  chemists 
in  America  who  export  to  Ger- 
many is  very  small,  indeed ;  but 
A.  A.  Claflin,  superintendent  of 
the  Avery  Chemical  Company 
of  Littleton,  Mass.,  has  scored  a 
great  success  in  finding  a  German 
market  for  some  of  his  products. 

—  N.  B.  Day  is  a  student  at  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School. 

—  W.  H.  Sayward,  Jr.,  is  a  phy- 
sician at  26  Bird  Street,  Dor- 
chester.—  T.  H.  Torossian  is 
now  located  at  Cazvin,  Persia, 
where  he  is  a  contractor  on  the 
road,  Enzele-Teheran. — Mason 
S.  Chace  is  outside  superintend- 
ent of  the  Crescent  Ship-yard, 
Elizabethport,  N.J.  —  A.  A. 
Clement  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany, 227  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. —  Marion  L.  Ma- 
hony,  281  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  III.,  is  a  student  at  the 
Art  Institute. —  A.  A.  ShurtlefF 
is  with  Olmsted  Brothers,  also 
assistant  in  landscape  architect- 
ure at  Harvard  University. — 
F.  P.  Simonds  is  of  the  firm  of 
Stratton  &  Simonds,  architects, 
52  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


— Austin  Sperry  is  with  the 
Fulton  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Works,  2100  Pacific 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner 
of  '94  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  23,  at  Young's 
Hotel.  The  following  men  were 
present :  Batson,  Claflin,  Duck- 
worth, Gardner,  Hawes,  Hunt, 
Janvrin,  King,  Lane,  Prescott, 
Reed,  Sherman,  and  Wrighting- 
ton.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
attendance,  the  reunion  was  veiy 
much  enjoyed  by  those  present. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  S.  G.  Reed,  president ; 
J.  W.  Phelan,  vice-president; 
G.  B.  Haven  and  L.  P.  Lane, 
Executive  Committee.  After  the 
dinner.  King  presided  as  toast- 
master  most  acceptably.  Reed 
responded  for  the  class  of  '94. 
Hunt  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  able  address  on  the  Institute 
training  as  preparatory  for  the 
law,  and  incidentally  described 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  sur- 
mount in  regard  to  taking  his 
bar  examinations  in  New  York, 
as  the  degree  of  the  Institute 
was  not  recognized  by  the  bar 
examining  board  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  college  A.B.  degree. 
As  a  result,  he  was  obliged  to 
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give  three  years  to  study  of  law, 
although  it  was  conceded  by 
the  examining  board  that  he  was 
entirely  competent  to  take  the 
examinations  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  As  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  Institute  men  who 
wish  to  go  into  the  law,  Hunt 
exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  conditions ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  the 
Institute  degree  will  receive  its 
due  consideration.  Howes  de- 
scribed the  work  of  the  electrical 
inspector,  and  gave  an  account 
of  some  of  the  different  types  of 
electric  cars  used  in  the  trials 
on  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway. 
Lane  responded  to  Statistics, 
giving  a  speech  sparkling  with 
humor.  Prescott  told  a  few  in- 
cidents of  his  summer  abroad, 
and  read  some  verses  especially 
dedicated  to  the  Institute.  A 
most  pleasing  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Pritchett, 
who  was  in  Washington,  extend- 
ing his  good  wishes  to  the  class. 
It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  all 
that  he  could  not  be  present  to 
meet  the  '94  men  personally. — 
A.  R.  Mackay  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Horseshoe  Min- 
ing and  Milling  Company,  thus 
changing  his  address  from  Dead- 


wood,  So.  Dak.,  to  Montreal, 
Canada. —  Robert  Loring,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  a  sales- 
man for  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing 
presses,  has  been  transferred  to 
New  York,  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  office  in  that  city. —  S.  G. 
Cousins  is  mining  in  Butte, 
Mont. —  R.  H.  Flint  is  manager 
of  a  mine  at  Angel's,  Calaveras 
County,  Cal. —  After  a  year 
abroad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  deLan- 
cey  have  settled  in  Boston. — 
Theodore  Horton  has  been 
elected  an  associate  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. —  The  following  was 
clipped  from  the  New  York 
Herald  of  Saturday,  March 
9 :  "  The  engagement  is  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Margaretta 
Wiling  Hutchinson  to  Mr. 
John  Conyngham  Stevens,  both 
of  Philadelphia.  The  prospec- 
tive bride  is  related  to  the 
Willings,  Pembertons,  Emlens, 
and  Markoes.  Mr.  Stevens  is 
a  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Stevens, 
and  lives  with  his  mother,  Mrs. 
William  Bacon  Stephens.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Ritten  house  Club 
and  City  Troop."  —  William 
H.  King  spent  a  portion  of 
the  summer  abroad,  visiting  Lon- 
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don,  Paris  and  the  Exposition, 
Cologne  and  the  Rhine. — 
C.  G.  Abbot  left  Washington 
about  February  jo  for  San 
Francisco,  whence  he  sailed  on 
a  government  transport  for  the 
East  Indies.  He  goes  with  the 
party  from  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory to  make  observations  on  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  May 
19.  The  party  will  be  sta- 
tioned near  Padang,  Sumatra, 
probably  not  far  from  the  Insti- 
tute party. —  M.  F.  Jones  is 
fire  insurance  inspector,  New 
England  Bureau  of  United  In- 
spection, 71  Kilby  Street,  Bos- 
ton.—  S.  C.  Prescott  addressed 
the  Atlantic  States  Packers'  As- 
sociation at  its  convention  in 
Rochester  in  February  on  the 
"  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Sour 
Peas,"  and  on  March  6  read  a 
paper  before  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History  on  *'The 
Applications  of  Bacteriology  to 
Certain  Arts  and  Industries." — 
J.  C.  Locke,  formerly  civil  en- 
gineer in  the  department  of 
docks.  United  States  Navy,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  army; 
and  his  headquarters  are  now 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. —  F.  L. 
Stearns  occupies  a  responsi- 
ble position  in  the  street  de- 
partment, city  of  New  York. — 


C.  W.  Bowles  is  surveying  at 
Waldo,  Ore.— G.  W.  Sherman 
has  increased  his  lines  of  special- 
ization by  adding  facilities  for 
aU  kinds  of  blue-print  work,  and 
already  has  a  large  mail  and 
express  business  in  this  particular 
branch. —  C.  N.  Wrightington 
has  been  promoted  from  the 
purely  engineering  position  he 
held  with  the  Ludlow  Manufact- 
uring Company,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  a  new  mill  belonging 
to  the  company.  This  new  mill 
has  been  constructed  under 
Wrightington's  superintendence, 
and  is  so  well  provided  with 
improvements  and  conveniences 
that  it  is  practically  a  model 
establishment  of  its  kind. 

1896. 

F.  E.  GUPTILL,  SiC. 
1006  £.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Thomas  K.  Brackett,  formerly 
of  the  class  of  '96,  died  about 
the  1st  of  March  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  where,  with  his 
family,  he  had  been  temporarily 
located. —  Charles  G.  Hyde  is 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Spring 
Garden  Water  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. —  William  H. 
McAlpine,  Course  XL,  formerly 
located  with  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  Boston,  is  now  on 
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the  United  States  steamship 
"  Ranger,"  and  at  present  is 
engaged  in  constructing  a  coal- 
ing station  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
—  R.  E.  Bakenhus,  formerly 
assistant  in  civil  engineering  at 
the  Institute,  has  recently  been 
appointed  civil  engineer  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

^'  IN    MEMORIAM. 

"  The  death  of  Francis  Polk 
Biake  is  an  instance  of  the  sacri- 
fice too  often  entailed  where 
the  reality  of  the  obligations  in 
life  are  most  intensely  felt.  This 
talented  young  man  was  de- 
scended in  several  lines  from 
those  whose  distinction  is  his- 
torical on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Of  the  same  family 
as  the  illustrious  admiral  of 
Cromwell's  time,  his  Blake  an- 
cestors were  prominent  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  for  several 
generations.  Through  their 
marriages,  he  was  descended 
from  the  Rutledges  and  Arthur 
Middleton,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side  presents  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  devotion  to  duty  —  as 
he  saw  it.  A  student  of  West 
Point  of  distinction,  like  many 
others  educated  at  that  famous 


nursery  of  the  best  type  of  our 
countrymen,  Leonidas  Polk 
found  that  his  true  field  was  in 
the  Church  rather  than  in  the 
army.  He  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Church,  becoming 
the  bishop  of  his  State.  When 
the  citizens  of  that  State,  believ- 
ing the  compact  of  the  Consti- 
tution broken  when  their  com- 
mon rights  in  the  Territories 
were  denied,  decided  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  and  war 
entered  its  borders.  Bishop  Polk 
felt  that  his  people  were  entitled 
to  his  military  knowledge;  and, 
as  lieutenant-general  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  he  proved  his 
ability  in  the  field  of  war.  His 
son  to-day  holds  the  first  rank  in 
medicine  in  New  York.  With 
such  blood,  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  young  Blake  felt  it  his 
duty  to  maintain  so  high  a  heri- 
tage ?  Compelled,  as  all  South- 
erners of  the  first  rank  have 
been  since  the  war,  to  struggle 
with  life  from  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  he  gave  his  best 
energies  of  mind  and  body  to 
his  work.  Of  unusual  ability, 
he  secured  a  thorough  education, 
finishing  at  the  Boston  School 
of  Technology  with  very  high 
testimonials.  His  early  work 
in  his  profession,  unfortunately. 
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was  in  an  unhealthy  part  of  Ala- 
bama, where  for  five  years  he  pur- 
sued his  vocation,  until  the  ma- 
larious influences  fatally  under- 
mined his  health.  He  received 
an  offer  last  summer  to  come  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  high 
mountain  air  he  hoped  to  find 
his  strength  return.  He  was 
urged  to  take  a  longer  rest  before 
assuming  so  serious  a  responsi- 
bility as  the  post  of  superintend- 
ent of  a  coal  company's  works 
entailed.  His  high  courage  and 
spirit  made  him  hopeful,  and  he 
entered  far  too  soon  upon  the 
work.  In  the  short  time  he 
filled  the  post  he  proved  how 
worthy  he  was  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  but  his  con- 
scientious devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  whom  he  served 
was  too  great.  He  has  fallen 
under  the  strain,  struggling  to 
the  last  to  maintain  the  honor 
and  name  of  those  from  whom 
he  sprang.  Requiescat  in  pace^^ 
— Daily  Evening  Telegraphy 
Philadelphia^  Pa.^  Dec.  24,  1 900. 

1897. 
John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  Sec. 

55  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Thomas  C.  Atwood  was  mar- 
ried on  Tuesday,  January  i,  to 
Miss  Grace  Mabel  Winslow,  of 


Maiden. —  Proctor  L.  Dough- 
erty has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  M.  I.  T. 
Society  for  1901. —  F.  L.  Ed- 
mands  is  pursuing  a  course  in 
patent  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Edmands  is  an  expert 
examiner  in  the  Patent  Office. 
—  Frederic  N.  LeBaron,  for- 
merly with  the  American  Luxfer 
Prism  Company  of  New  York, 
has  entered  into  partnership  with 
H.  G.  Jones.  They  are  the  gen- 
eral agents  for  the  Solar  Prism 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
Harrison  W.  Smith,  of  the  Phys- 
ics Department,  left  on  Febru- 
ary 21  with  Professor  Burton  on 
the  trip  to  Sumatra  to  observe 
the  solar  eclipse  of  May.  Just 
before  leaving,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  secretary  of 
'97 :  "  Enclosed  I  hand  you 
;^2.oo,  which,  I  trust,  will 
cover  my  dues  to  date  for  class 
of  '97.  I  think  it  advisable 
to  attend  to  this  now,  for  I  may 
appear  as  an  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive morsel  to  the  cannibals  of 
Sumatra."  Apparently,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  his  own  total 
eclipse  may  occur  along  with  that 
of  the  sun. —  It  was  gratifying 
to  see  the  number  of  '97  men 
present  at  the  alumni  dinner  at 
the    Brunswick     December   29, 
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1900.      About   a    dozen    were 
there,  and  each    man  felt    fully 
repaid  for  coming.  As  Dr.  Pritch- 
ett  rose  for  the  first  time  before 
the  general  alumni,  an  outburst 
of  welcome  and  enthusiasm  arose 
as    only    such  a   gathering    can 
give;  and  the  alumni  dinner  of 
1900  will  be  long   remembered 
for  the  brilliant  men  who  were 
the  guests    of  the  evening,  and 
for  their  equally  brilliant  speeches. 
—  The     firm    of     Bradlee     & 
Chatham,  of  which  Charles  W. 
Bradlee  is  a  member,  announce 
the  removal  of  the  firm  to  No. 
85    Union    Street,    they    having 
been  appointed  special  agents  for 
the  sale  and  installation  of  Magee 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Appara- 
tus.—  It    is    the    intention,   no 
doubt,  of  the  Institute  to  have  a 
fitting  exhibit  at  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo. 
In  connection  with  this  there  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain 
data  regarding  the  active  part  that 
Institute  men  take  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion.    I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
engineering    or   other   industrial 
company    of    any    note    in   the 
United  States  that  has  not  on  its 
rolls  the  name    of  at  least  one 
Institute  man.    Further  than  this, 
in   many  instances,  these  names 


are    those   of  the    managers   of 
the  companies  with  which  they 
are    connected.      Would  it  not 
be  well,  therefore,  to  establish  an 
Institute  headquarters,  where  all 
Tech  men  visiting  Buffalo  could 
register,    and    in    addition    have 
some  person    in    charge    whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  collect   all 
statistics  relative  to  the  partici- 
pation   of  Institute  men   in  the 
development  and  operation  of  the 
Exposition  ?     Then,  as  an  after- 
thought, these  headquarters  might 
be    made  the  scene  of  many  a 
social  event,  reunion  of  classes, 
courses,  etc.     But  this  is  a  sec- 
ondary issue.     Any  such  data  as 
is  mentioned  might  be  of  much 
value  later  in    proving  that  the 
Institute  was  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  Applied  Science  develop- 
ment in  this  country,  and  as  such 
was  deserving  of  both  State  and 
national  aid. 

1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNSLow,  &f. 

Hotel  Oxford,  Boston. 

Elliott  Rensselaer  Barker  is 
now  with  the  Burgess  Sulphite 
Fibre  Company  of  Berlin,  N.H. 
Last  year  he  was  engaged  in 
special  work  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Dairy  Bureau, 
detecting  oleomargarine  sold  in 
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the  central  part  of  this  State. — 
John  S.  Small's  second  son 
was  born  in  July  of  this  year. 
Quite  a  small  family. —  F.  L. 
Bishop  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  at  the  Bradley  In- 
stitute, Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Bishop 
was  married  in  August,  1898, 
to  Miss  Lelia  A.  Prior. —  G.  H. 
Wright,  after  leaving  Tech- 
nology, spent  three  years  in 
European  travel,  making  also 
one  visit  to  Algiers,  where  he 
had  an  interesting  experience 
with  Dreyfusard  rioters,  of  which 
he  spoke  before  the  Technol- 
ogy Club  December  18.  Last 
March,  while  living  in  Hudson, 
Mass.,  Wright,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  saved  from  drown- 
ing two  boys  who  had  fallen 
through  the  ice  of  the  Assabet 
River,  and  received  the  first 
medal  of  the  Humane  Society 
for  his  gallant  work.  He  is 
now  a  student  at  the  Harvard 
Dental  School. —  P.  H.  Lom- 
bard wrote  to  the  secretary,  De- 
cember I,  as  follows :  '^  I  am 
very  sorry  to  write  I  shall  be 
unable  to  attend  the  third  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  class  of  '98 
on  Saturday  evening.  Our  Test- 
ing Department  is  to  hold  a 
dinner  in  Albany  on  the  same 
night;  and  being,  like  yourself. 


one  of  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, I  must  be  present  to  set 
the  ball  a-rolling.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  din- 
ner I  speak  of  is  the  first  ever 
held  by  the  so-called  students  of 
the  General  Electric  Company's 
Testing  Department;  that  the 
head  of  the  department  is  a 
Technology  man,  £.  B.  Ray- 
mond, class  of  '90;  that  there 
are  over  thirty  representatives  of 
our  grand  institution  of  learning 
here  in  the  company ;  and  that 
three  members  of  the  class  of 
'98  will  be  present  at  this  din- 
ner."—  F.  B.  Heathman  is  re- 
ceiving congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  son  (Tech.  191 8,  ac- 
cording to  the  happy  father)  on 
November  30. —  The  following 
clipping  from  the  daily  paper  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  many  '98 
men  :  "  Miss  Mabel  C.  Proctor^ 
daughter  of  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
George  O.  Proctor,  of  Somer- 
ville,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pease^ 
of  Marlboro,  N.H.,  were  mar- 
ried in  the  First  Congregational 
Unitarian  Church,  Highland 
Avenue,  Somerville,  on  October 
31.  Mr.  George  R.  Wads- 
worth,  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  was 
best  man.  There  were  about 
six  hundred  guests  present. 
Upon    returning    from   a   short 
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wedding  trip,  they  will  be  ^at 
home'  at  149  Lowell  Street, 
Somerville." —  Three  '98  men 
were  acting  last  fall  as  assistant 
engineers  on  as  many  divisions 
of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.R., — G.  R.  Wadsworth  has 
recently  been  promoted,  and 
transferred  from  Albany  to  New 
York  City.  He  is  Junior  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  R.  T.  Horton  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  and  L.  H. 
Byam  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. — 
W.  £.  Kimball  is  draughtsman 
in  the  office  of  superintending 
naval  constructor,  Fore  River 
Engineering  Company. —  Will- 
iam G.  Smith  is  engineering 
inspector  of  the  Wachusett 
Basin.  His  address  is  56  Cedar 
Street,  Clinton. —  The  Class 
Directory  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  probably 
be  distributed  some  time  in 
April. —  An  informal  reunion 
of  '98  men  near  Boston  was 
held  at  the  Technology  Club, 
Tuesday  evening,  March  5. 
Between  thirty-five  and  forty 
men  were  present  to  enjoy 
the  playing  of  Learned  and 
Pease,  Bleecker's  singing  of 
'*  Maggie  Dooley, "  Putnam's 
performance  of  a  pas  seul^  and 
Coburn's  oratory. — J.  L.  Mara 


is  in  the  hotel  business  in  Buffalo; 
but  his  present  address  is  279 
Congress  Street,  Boston. —  L.  D. 
Gardner  is  with  the  Mail  and 
Express  of  New  York,  looking 
after  the  financial  business. — 
R.  S.  De  Golyer  is  in  Chicago 
with  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education. 
—  E.  W.  Norton's  address  is 
7  Oberlin  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.  He  is  chief  draughtsman 
for  the  Flexible  Door  and  Shutter 
Company  of  Worcester,  and  is 
also  connected  with  the  Manhat- 
tan Construction  Company  of 
New  York  City.—  G.  W.  Hill 
is  at  Glendale,  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio.  He  reports  himself  as  a 
"  shop  systemizer."  —  T.  E. 
Tallmadge  writes  from  Chicago : 
"The  North-western  Associa- 
tion, which  meets  every  month  at 
the  ^  Bismarck,'  is  a  great  institu- 
tion,—  the  very  strongest,  I'm 
sure,  in  the  country.  Our  an- 
nual dinner  out-classes  Harvard's 
or  Yale's  affairs ;  and  we  always 
have  a  big  turnout,  from  twenty 
to  forty  every  month  and  a  hun- 
dred or  so  at  the  annual.  You 
would  see  a  lot  of  old  faces  at 
one  of  our  dinners.  Zimm  with 
his  stein  of  beer.  Jack  Pechin, 
Pen  Dell,  Sargent,  Herbert  Lord, 
Milton     Hall,     etc."  — F.    H. 
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Twombly    has     recently     per- 
fected a  cable  code  which  Flint, 
Eddy  &  Co.  are  using  and  for 
which  he  has  recently  received 
a  copyright.     He  claims  to  have 
two  million  words  as  against  two 
hundred   and    fifty    thousand  in 
earlier  codes. —  C.  F.  Wing   is 
engaged  to  Miss  Cornell,  of  New 
Bedford. —  L.  C.  Palmer  is  act- 
ing as  superintendent  for  F.  W. 
Burt,  box  manufacturer,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.     His  address  is  72  Hamp- 
shire Street. —  J.  S.  Bleecker  is 
now  in    the  office  of  Stone    & 
Webster  at    93   Federal  Street, 
Boston. —  R.  S.  Willis  is  mana- 
ger  and  part    owner  of  a  large 
rubber    plantation    at    Orizaba, 
near   Vera    Cruz,   in    Southern 
Mexico.     He    has  contracted  a 
touch  of  the  malaria,  prevalent  in 
this    coast    region,  but  is  doing 
well  financially,  and  is  receiving 
congratulations   on   his   engage- 
ment   to    Miss    Hitchcock,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz. —  R.  S.  Allyn  is 
practising   patent   law   in    New 
York    City. —  S.    Flcisher    was 
married  to  Miss  Lillie  £.  Lon- 
don, of  6  Cornel  Street,  Rox- 
bury,  on  Friday,  the  2  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary.—  A  paper  on  two  cases  of 
Filariasis  received  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical 


Sciences    for    November,     1900, 
is  illustrated  with  some  excellent 
micro-photographs  by  F.  L.  Rich- 
ardson.—  F.  N.  Curtis  is  junior 
counsel   with  C.  F.  Perkins  at 
82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. — 
J.  M.  Morris  is  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  of  the  Fire  Alarm 
Branch  of  the  Boston  Fire  De- 
partment.—  R.  R.  Bryan  is  prac- 
tising as  a  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineer  at  the  Presidential 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.     He  also 
represents     the     Phoenix     Iron 
Works  Company  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  the  C.  &  C.  Electric  Com- 
pany   of    New    York,   and  the 
Geary  Water-tube  Boiler  Co.  of 
Oil    City. —  B.    A.    Adams    is 
teaching  manual  training  in  the 
Mechanic    Arts    High    School, 
Springfield,  Mass. —  G.  H.  Boeck 
is  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
St.    Louis. —  W.    T.    Camp    is 
an    assistant    paymaster   in   the 
United    States    Navy. —  L.    S. 
Streng  and  H.   K.  Conklin  are 
room-mates    in     the     Lawyer's 
Building,  Newark,  N.J.     Conk- 
lin is  associated  with  Boring  & 
Tilton,  architects,  of  New  York 
City. —  N.  C.  Walpole  is  super- 
intendent of  the  machine  shop 
of  the  Builders'  Iron  Foundry  of 
Providence,    R.I. —  T.  J.  Dris- 
coll  is  the  resident  engineer  of 
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the  United  Coke  and  Gas  Co. 
at  Sydney,  N.S.— R.  B.  Van 
Horn  is  at  Santiago,  Cuba, 
acting  as  assistant  manager  of 
construction  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Cuba  Railroad. — 
G.  B.  South  worth  is  at  10  Park 
Square,  Boston,  in  business  as  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist. —  L.  D. 
Higgins  is  teaching  science  at  the 
Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn. 

—  F.  M.  Robertson,  of  Tra- 
pclo  Road,  Waverley,  will  take 
his  M.D.  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  this  spring. — A.  O.  Port- 
ner  is  practising  law  in  Washing- 
ton. '98  men  will  remember  him 
as  an  expert  on  illegal  arrests. — 
A.  H.  Hitchcock  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 
at  the  concentrating  mill  and 
smelter  operated  by  that  com- 
pany at  Nacozari,  Sonora,  Mex. 
His  address  is  via  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

—  C.  S.  Murlless  is  practising 
dentistry  at  Holyoke,  Mass. — 
J.  H.  House,  Jr.,  is  studying  at 
the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts ;  and 
his  address  is  Rue  Bonaparte, 
corner  Rue  Honore  Chevalier, 
Paris,  France. — P.  C.  Mills  is 
with  the  Atlantic  City  Coaster 
Company  as  mechanical  engi- 
neer.—  S.  A.  Hooker  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  Reliance  Tex- 
tile and  Dye  Works  of  Coving- 


ton, Ky. —  '98  men  will  read 
with  sorrow  the  following  extract 
from  an  Omaha  paper  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1900  :  "  Ernest  Schroe- 
der,  the  young  man  who  died  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Thursday 
last,  was  the  only  son  of  Louis 
Schroeder,  one  of  Omaha's  old- 
est citizens.  He  was  born 
October  i,  1873,  in  Omaha, 
and  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
when  he  died.  He  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  with  high 
honors,  and  was  the  leading  man 
in  the  office  of  John  Latenser, 
the  architect  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Latenser  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
young  man,  and  says  that  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  archi- 
tects and  draughtsmen  in  his  line 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Schroeder  drew 
the  plans  for  different  schools  in 
this  city,  among  them  the  Cass 
School,  Pacific  School,  and  Saun- 
ders School,  also  the  high  school 
at  Blair  and  the  school  at  Cal- 
houn, and  finally  designed  the 
elevation  for  the  new  Omaha 
High  School."— News  of  the 
death  of  James  Saxton  Barber, 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  in  Hong  Kong, 
China,  on  November  15,  has 
been  received  in  Washington. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Barber  was  serving  as  assistant 
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paymaster  on  board  the  United 
States  steamship  '^Don  Juan  de 
Austria,"  which  was  stationed  at 
Hong  Kong.  Information  that 
he  had  been  ill  with  typhoid  was 
received  by  his  friends  in  this 
country;  but,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  sad  news  of  his  death, 
it  was  hoped  that  he  had  passed 
the  critical  stage.  James  Sax- 
ton  Barber  was  born  in  the  old 
Saxton  homestead  in  Canton 
in  July,  1874,  and  was  the  old- 
est child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Barber.  He  graduated  from 
the  Canton  High  School,  and 
then  attended  Chester  Military 
Academy  at  Chester,  Pa.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Williston 
Seminary  at  Easthampton,  Mass., 
and  prepared  for  his  entrance  to 
Technology.  At  the  Institute 
he  will  be  remembered  by  many 
who  are  now  graduates  as  the 
leader  of  the  Mandolin  Club 
and  as  the  plucky  little  base- 
ball captain  of  the  '98  class 
team.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Technology  Chapter  of  the  Chi 
Phi  Fraternity,  and  among  his 
fellows  he  was  extremely  popular. 
Under  the  last  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration he  was  appointed  to 
a  position  on  the  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  was  sent  to  Indian 
Territory,  after  which  he  spent 


a  year  or  more  in  the  Klondike 
region.  On  his  return  he  passed 
the  civil  service  examinations 
with  high  grade,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  service  on  United 
States  cruiser  '^Michigan"  on 
Lake  Erie.  Desiring  more  ac- 
tive duty,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
"  Don  Juan,"  and,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  trouble  with  China, 
was  sent  to  Hong  Kong.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  nee  Miss 
Whitely,  of  San  Francisco,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  August 
of  this  year.  The  tidings  of  the 
death  of  this  brilliant  young 
man,  with  such  high  attainments 
and  such  a  promising  future  be- 
fore him  in  his  chosen  work, 
will  be  received  with  great  sad- 
ness by  his  many  friends.  G.  f.  u. 

Resolutions. 

Whereas  death  has  removed  from 
our  midst  our  classmate  and  compan- 
ion, James  Saxton  Barber ;  and  whereas, 
by  his  decease,  his  friends,  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  community  have  been 
deprived  of  one  who  had  gained  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all, — be  it 

Resoi*uedf  That  we,  the  class  of  x  898, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
testify  to  the  sense  of  great  loss  we  ex- 
perience in  his  death,  and  to  the  sym- 
pathy we  feel  toward  his  relations  ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resoi'vedf  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  placed  in  the  records  of  the 
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class.  Charles  F.  Wing,  Jr.,  Abram 
French,  Paul  Bancroft  Wesson.  For 
the  class. 

1899. 

Walter  O.  Adams,  Sic. 

1776  Mass.  Ave.,  North  Cambridge. 

The  annual  meeting  and  din- 
ner of  the  class  was  held  at  the 
Technology  Club  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  22,  1900. 
Twenty-seven  men  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  dinner  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  we 
have  had.  Directly  after  dinner 
the  annual  business  meeting  was 
held.  The  most  important 
action  taken  was  the  indorsing 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution  which  would 
replace  the  irregular  assessment 
by  yearly  dues  of  ;Ji.oo.  This 
amendment  has  since  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  class  for  postal 
ballot,  and  has  been  accepted. 
It  was  also  voted  to  designate 
the  first  male  child  born  to  a 
graduating  member  of  '99  as 
the  class  boy,  and  to  present  him 
with  a  suitable  gift  from  the 
class.  This  follows  a  custom 
adopted  by  some  of  the  older 
classes.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  obtaining  space  for  a 
class    memorial    tablet,    to    be 


placed  in  the  Walker  Memo- 
rial Gymnasium.  Subscription 
blanks  for  the  Memorial  Fund 
were  distributed,  and  about  1^300 
subscribed  at  the  dinner.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  after 
the  business  meeting  was  passed 
pleasantly  with  music  and  in- 
formal speaking.  Dudley  Pray 
told  very  interestingly  of  a  rough 
canoe  trip  through  dangerous 
rapids  ;  Burt  Richards  spoke  of 
work  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health;  Clif- 
ford Swan  and  George  Perkins 
officiated  at  the  box;  Adams 
sang.  That  finished  the  even- 
ing, and  we  broke  up  with  the 
usual  class  and  Tech  cheers. — 
The  secretary  takes  much  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  birth  of 
the  first  child  of  a  graduating 
member.  On  March  6  a 
"  seven-pound  girl "  was  bom  to 
H.  P.  James.  '99  sends  con- 
gratulations, James,  and  to  the 
little  one  our  best  wishes. —  The 
election  of  Ben  Morse  to  be 
vice-secretary,  replacing  Miles 
Sherrill,  lately  resigned,  is  an- 
nounced.—  Clarence  Renshaw 
on  December  19  married 
Maidee  Bennett  Milnor  at 
Montclair,  N.J.  They  will 
live  at  804  Wood  Street,  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa. —  Henry  H.  Hew- 
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itt,  Course  IV.,  returned  from 
Paris  where  he  is  studying  at 
TEcole  des  Beaux-Arts.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Boston  he  went 
to  Chicago,  and  will  leave  for 
Paris  again  in  April. —  Earle 
Phelps,  Course  V.,  is  in  Ludlow 
Centre,  Mass.,  investigating  the 
Springfield  water  supply  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health. —  Ed. 
Bergstrom,  Course  IV.,  is  now 
with  the  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis., 
at  their  paper  mills. —  At  date 
our  contribution  to  the  Walker 
Memorial  Fund  amounts  to 
;^ 2,0 24.  Every  day  more  men 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  to  contribute  has  come. 
Let  every  one  feel  that  he  is 
counted  on  to  let  the  committee 
know  his  decision,  and  know  it 
now. —  The  monthly  reunions 
are  very  poorly  attended.  Why 
these  pleasant  meetings  are 
slighted  is  somewhat  inexpli- 
cable. They  will  be  continued 
through  the  spring,  however ;  and 
their  continuation  next  fall  will 
depend  on  the  interest  shown  in 
the  few  remaining  meetings. — 
Dean  Hinman  has  accepted  the 
position  of  draughtsman  with 
the  Colorado  Fuel  Company, 
Pueblo,  Col.— A.  S.  Gros- 
venor  has  resigned  his  position 


in  the  office  of  the  supervising 
architect,  treasury  department, 
to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  office  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation  he  had  charge  of  the 
heating  and  plumbing  systems 
to  be  installed  in  the  extensions 
to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

1900. 
George  E.  Russell,  &f., 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

The  secretary  was  recently 
favored  by  a  call  from  George  H. 
Archibald.  Some  time  after 
leaving  Tech.,  Archibald  was 
connected  with  the  Dominion 
Steel  Company,  at  Sydney,  N.S. 
For  the  past  few  months  he  has 
been  with  the  United  Coke  and 
Gas  Company,  and  has  been  their 
engineering  assistant  while  con- 
structing a  new  plant  at  the 
above-named  place.  Recently 
the  company  has  decided  to  en- 
large its  scope,  and  Archibald 
goes  to  New  York  City  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  an  immense 
plant.  Letters  may  be  sent  in 
care  of  United  Coke  and  Gas 
Company,  New  York  City. — 
At  the  time  of  writing,  prepara- 
tions   are    under   way    for    the 
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first  annual  class  dinner.  By 
the  time  this  number  is  issued, 
its  glory  will  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  history  and  memory. — 
Richard  Wastcoat,  after  several 
months  of  business,  has  taken 
employment  as  estimator  with 
the  Boston  Bridge  Company,  and 
may  be  found  at  the  company's 
office. — Russell  Suter  has  severed 
his  relations  with  the  city  engi- 
neer of  Cambridge  to  engage  in 
government  work. —  Zenas  M. 
Briggs,  Yale  '98,  and  a  member 
of  M.  I.  T.  '00,  is  employed  in 
the  Pittsburg  office  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  The 
secretary  has  just  heard  that  he 
has  become  a  Benedict.  We 
congratulate  him. —  Herbert  R. 


Stearns  is  about  to  conduct  an 
investigation  on  the  action  of 
high  explosives  on  rock.  He 
will  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
most  economic  arrangement  of 
drill-holes,  their  reference  to  the 
bed  of  the  rock,  and  also  the 
amount  of  stone  obtained  per 
pound  of  explosive.  Dynamite 
and  nitro-glycerine  will  be  used 
in  the  experiment.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Metropolitan  Sewer- 
age Commission.  —  Harry  L. 
Grant  is  back  at  the  Institute, 
completing  his  studies.  During 
the  late  months  of  the  winter  of 
1899  ^^  ^^^  obliged  to  give  up 
his  course,  and  go  South  in  search 
of  health  and  strength. 
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REVIEWS 

COMMERCIAL   ORGANIC   ANALYSIS 

By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  City  of  Sheffield,  etc.  Third 
edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Volume  III.,  Part  I.  Tannins, 
Dyes  and  Coloring  Matters,  and  Writing  Inks.  Revised  and 
edited  by  J.  Merritt  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing  in  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blackiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1900.     pp.  589.     Price  1^4.50. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  the  volume  of  Allen's  "  Organic  Analysis," 
in  which  the  dyes  are  described  was  published,  a  great  many  new 
dyes  have  been  put  on  the  market,  which  have  to  a  great  extent 
displaced  those  used  most  extensively  ten  years  or  more  ago.  As 
a  result,  this  new  edition  of  the  third  volume  is  to  a  large  de- 
gree a  new  book.  The  space  devoted  to  dyes  and  coloring  mat- 
ters has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  extensive  tables  are  given,  which 
are  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  identification  of  unknown  dyes.  The 
chapter  on  tannin  has  been  rewritten,  and  contains  a  full  account 
of  new  tanning  materials  and  the  methods  of  analysis  which  have 
been  recently  proposed.  Eight  pages  are  give]>  up  to  a  description 
of  the  methods  for  the  preparation  and  identification  of  commercial 
inks.  As  a  whole,  the  work  of  the  American  editor,  upon  whom 
fell  a  large  part  of  the  revision,  has  been  well  done.  The  book 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  prove  of  as  great  value  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  The  printer  has  carelessly  used  two  kinds  of  paper  in 
making  up  the  book.  j.  f.  n. 

DYNAMO    electric     MACHINERY*.     ITS    CONSTRUCTION,   DESIGN,   AND 

OPERATION 

By  Samuel  Sheldon.     New  York :    D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

Direct  current  machines  only  are  discussed  in  this  compact 
volume  of  276  pages.     The  introductory  chapters  on  electric  and 
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magnetic  laws  and  facts  are  very  short,  as  they  should  be  in  a  work 
whose  readers  take  such  matters  for  granted.  The  ten  following 
chapters  deal  with  the  construction,  operation,  and  management  of 
present  types  of  dynamos  and  motors.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  illustrations  are  wholly  of  recent  American  apparatus.  The 
two  chapters  on  motors,  though  brief,  are  unusually  comprehensive 
and  up  to  date. 

Two  chapters  on  design  and  tests  complete  the  work.  In  these, 
however,  condensation  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  student  or 
general  reader  will  need  considerable  assistance  in  mastering  their 
contents,  efficiency  tests,  for  example,  being  compressed  into  four 
pages. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  an  excellent  one. 

HISTORY    OF    MARYLAND 

By  L.  Magruder  Passano,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Written  especially  for  use  in 
public  and  private  schools.  Baltimore  :  W.  J.  C.  Dulancy  Com- 
pany, 1900.     245  pages. 

This  volume  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Passano,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  response  to  the  law  requir- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  public  schools. 
Aside  from  its  general  excellence,  the  book  is  marked  by  one  or 
two  features  which  merit  special  attention  and  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  without  slighting  the  political  and  military  history  of 
the  State,  the  author  has  presented,  in  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  is  usually  the  case,  social  and  economic  history ;  and, 
secondly,  the  illustrations  are  almost  never  fanciful  or  legendary, 
but  are  of  a  real  historical  nature,  such  as  portraits,  maps,  monu- 
ments, public  buildings,  and  the  like.  Several  valuable  appendixes 
complete  what  ought  to  prove  a  most  instructive  work  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 
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AIR,  WATER,  AND  FOOD  FROM  A  SANITARY  STANDPOINT 

Bv  Ellen  H.  Richards  and  Alpheus  G.  Woodman,  Instruc- 
tors in  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 8vo,  pp.  226.  Illustrated.  New  York :  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.      1900. 

The  *•*•  standpoint "  from  which  the  '^  three  essentials  of  human 
existence"  which  form  the  subject  of  this  treatise  are  viewed 
forcibly  expresses  the  limitations  of  this  work :  '^  Clean  air,  safe 
water,  and  good  food "  are  its  bone  and  sinew.  What  these  are, 
the  importance  of  their  maintenance  and  how  to  maintain  them, 
and  their  requirements  by  individuals  and  communities  as  necessary 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  are  described  in  practical 
detail. 

After  a  brief  general  introduction,  thirty-three  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  atmosphere,  its  general  composition,  usual  con- 
taminations, methods  of  ventilation,  and  methods  of  air  analysis 
from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  Then  follow,  in  seventy-eight  pages, 
three  chapters  on  water,  in  which  many  subjects  besides  those  of 
analysis  are  discussed.  Chapter  V.  is  supposed  to  be  written  from 
the  "  Householder's  Standpoint,"  and  Chapter  VI.  from  that  of  the 
chemist ;  but  both  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  persons 
who  are  not  chemists,  and  who  have  had  no  training  in  chemistry 
beyond  that  given  in  ordinary  college  courses.  Chapter  VII.  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  analytical  methods,  and  from  the  well- 
known  experience  of  the  authors  in  these  matters  it  will  prove 
valuable  to  those  employed  either  as  teachers  of  sanitary  chemistiy 
or  as  practical  analysts. 

The  following  seventy-five  pages  of  the  book  deal  with  questions 
of  food  and  partly  from  the  popular  standpoint.  Many  pertinent 
suggestions  are  made  on  the  adulteration  of  common  articles,  and 
in  the  last  chapters  analytical  methods  are  given  by  which  the  prac- 
tical purity  or  value  of  a  number  of  products  may  be  determined. 

Tables  are  appended  as  follows  :  I.  Tension  of  aqueous  vapor 
in  millimetres  of  mercury  from  0°  to  30.9°  C,  reduced  to  0°  and 
sea-level.     II.     Weight   of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  carbon-dioxide 
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from  746  to  778  millimetres  pressure  and  from  10°  to  25°  C. 
Corrected  from  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor.  III.  Average 
composition  of  waters.  Based  on  Massachusetts  data.  IV.  Nor- 
mal waters  from  various  parts  of  North  America.  V.  Sewage 
and  polluted  waters.  VI.  Mineral  contents  of  some  natural 
waters.  VII.  Hardness,  showing  the  parts  of  calcium  carbonate 
(CaCo,)  in  one  million  for  each  tenth  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
soap  solution  used.  VIII.  Showing  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres of  oxygen  dissolved  in  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  when  saturated  at  different  temperatures,  as  calculated  by 
Winkler.  IX.  For  correcting  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  accord- 
ing to  temperature.  Adapted  from  the  table  of  Vieth.  X.  Per- 
centage of  alcohol  by  weight  from  the  specific  gravity  at  15.5°  C. 

THE    THEORY    OF    ELECTROLYTIC    DISSOCIATION 

By    Harry    C.    Jones,    Ph.D.      289  pp.      New    York:     The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  ;^i.6o. 

The  aim  of  this  little  work  is  to  present  in  a  connected  form 
the  investigations  which  lead  up  to,  and  upon  which  the  electro- 
lytic dissociation  theory  of  Arrhenius  is  based.  The  book  will  be 
welcome  to  a  large  class  of  readers  who  desire  some  knowledge  of 
the  more  recent  developments  in  physical  chemistry,  but  who  have 
not  the  time  or  opportunity  for  consulting  the  original  literature  of 
the  subject. 

The  matter  is  presented  in  historical  sequence,  and  the  essential 
arguments  and  results  of  the  various  investigations  are  in  many 
cases  translated  literally  from  the  original  papers, —  a  feature  of  the 
work  which  puts  the  reader  into  close  touch  with  the  scientists 
who  originated  and  developed  the  theory.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  the  case  of  vant  HofPs  discovery  of  the  relation  between 
osmotic  pressure  and  gaseous  pressure,  where  we  have  a  transla- 
tion of  a  delightful  lecture  by  vant  HoflF  himself  on  "  How  the 
Theory  of  Solutions  arose." 

A  rather  lengthy  introductory  chapter  on  the  state  of  physical 
chemistry,  prior  to  1885,  is  followed    by   the  work  of  PfeflFer   on 
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osmotic  pressure,  of  vant  HofF  on  the  theory  of  solutions,  and 
of  Arrhenius  on  the  dissociation  theory.  A  long  chapter  follows 
on  the  evidence  deduced  in  favor  of  the  theory,  and  a  chapter  on 
some  of  its  numerous  applications,  among  others  Nernst's  theory 
of  the  Voltaic  cell,  concludes  the  work.  The  chief  criticism  one 
would  make  is  a  one-sidedness  of  the  work,  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  author,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  theory^ 
to  discuss  with  the  great  mass  of  evidence  supporting  the  theory 
the  various  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  it,  and  difficulties 
which  it  still  fails  to  explain.  The  importance  of  the  theory  would 
lose  nothing  by  such  a  critique ;  for  in  its  present  form  the  theory 
has  already  helped  to  clear  up  more  questions,  in  both  physics  and 
chemistry,  than  any  other  theory  proposed  during  the  last  decade^ 

H.  M.  Goodwin. 
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THE   TECHNOLOGY   CLUB 

Somewhat  more    than  five   years  ago  a  small  party  of 
men  met  In  the  Rogers  Building,  in  the  President's  office. 


Front  of  "  Conmion  Room." 


These  people  gathered  in  answer  to  a  notice  issued  April 
23,  1896,  summoning  them,  as  signers  of  an  agreement 
to  that  effect,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
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Technology  Club.  This  meeting  was  held  May  i  ;  and 
among  those  present  were  members  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  Faculty,  a  number  of  graduates,  as  well  as  several 
former  students  at  the  Institute  who  had  not  become 
graduates.  The  scheme  was  a  broad  one,  intended  to  in- 
clude every  one  who  had  been  definitely  connected  with 
"  Tech  "  work,  unless  the  undergraduates  should  be  ex- 
cepted ;  and,  as  to  these,  the  question  of  their  admission  was 
at  first  left  open,  although  there  was  from  the  beginning 
much  sentiment  in  favor  of  admitting  them  to  membership. 
No  undergraduates,  however,  were  included  in  the  organiz- 
ing committee.  The  policy  of  the  club  in  this  matter  was 
promptly  settled  just  previous  to  the  first  annual  meeting, 
in  October,  1896,  when  provision  was  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  sixty  undergraduates,  as  part  of  a  total  membership 
limited  to  six  hundred  at  that  time.  The  policy  in  this 
direction  thus  early  inaugurated  has  been  uniformly  main- 
tained, and  with  no  prospect  of  change  at  the  present 
time. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  i,  officers  were  elected  and 
measures  taken  for  securing  quarters,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  May  7,  announcement  was 
made  that  No.  71  Newbury  Street  had  been  secured  on 
lease  for  five  years  from  September  i,  1896,  and  with  an 
option  to  the  club  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  So  came 
formally  into  existence  the  Technology  Club  at  the  two 
meetings  of  May  i  and  May  7  ;  and  so  also  came  into  use 
the  house  which  has  served  so  well,  and  which  we  shall 
leave,  after  all,  with  some  regret  when  we  go  into  our  own 
house  and  into  improved  quarters  in  the  fall. 

Two  matters  not  of  formal  record  may  well  be  referred  to 
here.  The  real  initiative  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Alumni    Association's    Executive    Committee    of   1896  at 
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their  first  meeting,  as  a  result  of  which  a  preliminary  notice, 
under  date  of  February  8,  1896,  was  sent  to  the  officers 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  pres- 
ent and  past  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  several 
members    of    the    Faculty    and    to    certain    non-graduate 


Rew  of  "Common  Room." 


alumni.  Inviting  them  to  come  together  at  a  preliminary 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Institute.  A  second  meeting,  on 
March  5,  was  held  at  President  Walker's  house.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  drawing  up  of  the  formal  agreement  to  which 
twenty-five  signatures  were  attached,  this  constituting  the 
basis  for  the  more  formal  meetings  of  May  i  and  May  7. 

The  earlier  purpose  was  to  form  a  corporation  at  once, 
acting  under  the  general  laws  governing  the  securing  of 
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charters  for  clubs  and  similar  associations.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  some  inconvenience  would  result  if  all  the 
technicalities  necessary  were  critically  observed ;  and  the 
project  of  corporate  organization  was  early  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  simple  association  (largely  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  necessity  for  corporate  existence  was  apparent  until 
the  club  should  find  it  advisable  to  purchase  real  estate), 
so  that  corporate  organization  was  not  effected  for  nearly 
five  years,  or  until  March,  1901. 

In  the  formation  of  the  club  General  Walker  took  a 
warm  interest  from  the  beginning.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  other  interests  he  had  in  hand,  busy  as  he  generally 
was,  and,  as  we  now  know,  even  then  beginning  to  give 
way  under  the  stress  of  many-sided  efforts,  he  was  known 
to  be  always  available  even  to  complete  a  quorum  of  the 
council,  while  in  matters  of  policy  he  took  an  active  and  at 
times  a  most  earnest  and  vigorous,  even  a  controlling,  part 
in  its  deliberations. 

The  preliminary  circular  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association  contained  the  statement  that 
"one  of  the  greatest  needs,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the 
Institute  to-day,  is  not  pecuniary  endowment,  not  greater 
strength  or  wisdom  in  its  Faculty  or  its  Corporation,  but 
the  earnest,  active,  persistent  interest  of  its  past  students. 
On  them  its  future  must  more  and  more  depend,  not  only 
for  material  support,  but  for  all  the  essentials  of  vigorous 
life."  If  General  Walker's  interest  in  the  club  was  mainly 
along  these  lines,  as  it  doubtless  was,  it  is  to-day  pleasant 
for  us  to  realize,  as  we  may,  that  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute  the  Walker  Memorial  has  been 
the  means  of  demanding  and  securing  from  the  old  stu- 
dents at  Tech  that  "  earnest,  active,  and  persistent  inter- 
est "  so  necessary  now,  and  that  his  influence,  exerted  even 
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after  death,  has  been  most  powerful,  especially  in  this  rec- 
ognized direction  of  the  Institute's  greatest  need. 

The  Technology  Club  is  unique  in  many  ways :  first, 
perhaps,  in  the  divergent  interests  of  its  four  elements  of 
membership, —  Corporation,  Faculty,  former  students  and 


A  Corner  of  the  Dining-room. 

undergraduates, —  the  only  common  bond  being  loyalty  to 
Tech.  Again,  on  its  financial  side,  it  has  been  carried  on 
from  the  beginning  with  a  courage  or  a  faith  hardly  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Biblical  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Starting 
absolutely  without  capital,  its  officers  executed  a  five  years' 
lease  of  its  home,  practically  upon  their  personal  credit. 
Extensive  alterations  were  made,  and  the  house  furnished 
throughout,  not  extravagantly  but  becomingly  and  attrac- 
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tively,  thus  creating  an  immediate  debt,  which  was  carried 
for  two  years  or  more  solely  by  carefol  financiering  and  the 
skilful  use  of  credit ;  and  even  then  the  proposition  for  a 
guarantee  fund  was  settled  by  the  more  simple  device  of 
borrowing  from  friends  the  sum  of  $1,000,  for  which  two 
equal  notes  were  given,  one  of  which  was  cancelled  early  in 
the  current  year,  with  the  prospect  that  the  gain  for  the 
present  year  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  other. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  the  club,  with  this  experience  fresh 
in  mind,  could  see  its  way  clear  to  the  purchase  of  a  house 
estimated,  with  its  alterations,  to  cost  not  less  than  $33,000, 
although  it  had  not  a  dollar  of  cash  capital,  and  no  property 
it  could  call  its  own  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fur- 
nishings for  its  house. 

Some  of  the  earlier  deliberations  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Club  are  not  without  interest  in  view  of  present  conditions. 
The  first  proposition  was  for  resident  dues  of  $20  per  year. 
The  result  showed  that  on  $12  per  year  the  club  was  run 
successfully  for  two  years.  The  fact  that  a  third  year 
showed  a  loss  of  some  $600  served  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  the  club  officers  to  discover  mismanage- 
ment the  moment  it  occurs,  and  to  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  larger  income,  which  resulted  in  the  increase  of 
dues  to  $15  per  year, —  a  sum  which  has  not  proved  ex- 
cessive in  view  of  the  maintenance  of  numbers  closely  ap- 
proaching the  limit  set.  In  fact,  a  waiting  list  of  resident 
members,  despite  a  raising  of  the  limit,  seems  probable  at 
some  time  during  the  first  year  in  the  new  house. 

It  must  to  any  one  seem  now  quite  absurd  that  even  at 
the  outset  there  should  have  been  any  discussion,  as  there 
was,  as  to  the  advisability  of  maintaining  a  dining-room  in 
the  club.  Without  this  it  now  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  club  could  have  met  a  reasonable  measure  of  success. 
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Of  its  usefulness  there  was,  of  course,  never  any  question. 
As  to  the  Bnancial  stress  it  might  impose,  there  was  at  first 
grave  doubt.  Even  without  the  sale  of  liquors  {for  it  has 
so  far  been  a  no-liquor  club)  the  financial  burden  has  been 
very  light. 


Sirangers'  Room. 


Of  the  growth  of  the  club  itself,  ot  course  there  are 
data.  The  total  membership  is  now  slightly  above  six 
hundred.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  membership 
at  the  time  of  the  first  annual  meeting,  October  12,  1896, 
was  as  high  as  four  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Perhaps  nothing 
shows  better  than  this  the  value  of  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
make  the  club  a  success  from  its  very  start.     Of  the  use 
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of  the  club  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  evidence. 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  treasurer  reported  that  the  use  of 
the  house  had  increased  in  one  year  40  to  50  per  cent. 
During  the  past  year  the  use  of  the  dining-room  has  shown 
an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  above  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that,  both  in  the  number  given  and  in  at- 
tendance, the  smoke  talks  and  ladies'  nights  of  the  past 
year  have  been  more  successful  than  ever  before.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  draw  any  comparison  as  to  their  quality;  nor 
need  we,  for  they  have  from  the  very  beginning  been  most 
acceptable.  Some  of  the  earliest  are  still  remembered  as 
being  very  delightful.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recite  here 
anything  as  to  the  character  of  these  entertainments.* 
Those  who  have  tried  it  understand.  Those  who  haven't 
done  so  have  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  in  store  for  them. 
In  the  direction  of  whist  and  pool  playing  or  of  whist  and 
pool  tournaments,  there  has  been  recently  no  increase,  but 
rather  some  falling  off  in  activity.  Altogether  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  club  is  each  year  filling  a  larger  place, 
and  that  its  members  are  more  and  more  finding  greater 
occasion  to  use  it.  Tech  men  are  not  club  men  to  an  ex- 
tent which  makes  it  easy  for  them  steadily  to  frequent  such 
places.  Engineering  means  a  busy  life,  with  little  surplus 
time  for  play  ;  and  yet  to  the  engineer  the  real  necessity 
for  recreation  is  greater  than  for  most  men.  The  club  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  men  of  this  sort,  who,  however, 
need  some  education  in  this  direction  before  they  can  come 
to  appreciate  the  value  to  them  of  a  Technology  Club. 

The  real  importance  of  the  club,  however,  does  not  lie 
altogether  in  its  dining-room,  its  periodicals,  its  library,  its 
quiet  room,  its  bicycle  shed,  its  card  or  pool  room,  nor  yet 
in  its  smoke  talks,  invaluable  as  the  latter  are  for  personal 

*  For  a  list  of  the  **  Talks  "  for  the  winter  of  1900- 1 901,  sec  p.  340,  infra. 
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social  contact.  Beyond  all  these,  while  not  apart  from  any 
of  them,  the  club  has  become  the  fixed  home  of  the 
alumni,  non-graduate  and  graduate  alike.  Here  are  held 
a  majority  of  the  class  dinners.  Committee  meetings  and 
conferences  of  every  kind  are  by  general  accord  appointed 
here.  Receptions  are  held,  already  twice,  in  honor  of  in- 
coming Presidents  of  the  Institute,  and  many  times  for 
bodies  of  teachers  and  school  superintendents,  or  of  others 
already  interested  or  whom  it  is  sought  to  interest  in  the 
Institute's  work.  It  serves  not  only  to  tie  together  Tech 
interests,  but  to  bring  these  into  contact  with  much  that  is 
going  on  in  the  outside  world.  Again,  the  club  begot  the 
Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  and  the  Association  in  turn 
begot  the  Technology  Review  ;  and  the  Review  here 
desires;  as  a  dutiful  grandchild,  to  present  this  modest 
tribute  of  honor  and  love  to  its  grand-parent,  the  Club, 
albeit  the  latter  is  itself  of  such  tender  years.  The  Re- 
view, after  itself  embarking  on  a  venture  hardly  less  haz- 
ardous financially  than  the  club  had  done,  finds  itself  able 
at  last  to  toddle  around  without  further  fear  of  falling,  now 
well-nigh  free  from  debt,  and  its  condition  improving  every 
year, —  it  is  now  two  and  one-half  years  old, —  although,  if 
truth  be  told,  it  all  but  gave  up  the  ghost,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  from  the  ordinary  perils  of  an  early  child- 
hood not  favored  with  excessive  nutriment,  financially. 

Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Review,  we  shall  have  parted 
from  the  old  and  have  entered  the  new  house,  which  has 
been  practically  a  twin  to  the  one  now  in  use.  The 
changes  made  will,  however,  make  the  new  house  definitely 
more  attractive  and  usable  than  the  old.  Electric  lights 
throughout  will  prove  a  pleasant  improvement.  The  com- 
mon room  on  the  second  floor  will  be  substantially  the 
same  as  now,  except  that  the  small  room  adjoining  will  no 
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longer  be  used  as  a  toilet-room.  The  front  basement  will 
be  arranged  for  toilet-rooms  and  a  coat-room.  The  third 
floor  will  show  little,  if  any,  change.  In  the  top  floor  the 
removal  of  a  partition  will  give  space  for  both  a  billiard  and 
a  pool  table,  and  will  provide  at  the  same  time  a  most  at- 
tractive smoking-room.  Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement 
will  be  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  dining-room.  The  new 
room,  already  somewhat  larger  than  the  old,  will  be  further 
enlarged  by  carrying  the  partition  forward.  In  addition, 
a  fine  large  window  at  the  back  will  furnish  better  light. 
The  high  wainscot  at  the  sides,  in  connection  with  the  large 
windows  at  the  back,  will  give  to  the  room  a  style  not  quite 
possible  in  the  older  house. 

The  club,  in  its  material  surroundings,  will  enter  upon 
its  second  chapter  quite  auspiciously.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  is  a  demonstrated  success.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state  that  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  the  new  house  the  sum  of  |20,ooo  was  secured 
on  first  mortgage  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  further  sum  of 
$  1 2,000  necessary  was  raised  on  second  mortgage  in  varying 
amounts  from  certain  of  the  members,  and  substantially 
without  eflFort.  One  very  pleasant  incident  resulted  from 
sending  to  members  a  notice  of  the  opportunity  to  subscribe 
to  the  loan.  The  response  in  one  case  came  in  the  form, 
not  of  a  subscription  to  a  loan,  but  as  an  outright  gift  of  the 
generous  sum  of  1 1,000.  To  Mr.  George  A.  Gardner  of 
the  Corporation  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  to  the  club  its 
first  money  endowment,  thus  setting  an  example  which  will 
doubtless  stimulate  others  to  similar  action.  That  Mr. 
Gardner  has  in  other  ways  and  with  excellent  discrimination 
been  a  benefector  of  the  Institute  only  adds  to  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  his  gift  is  held. 

C.  Frank  Allen,  '72.. 
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The  closing  exercises  of  the  Senior  year  for  the  class  of 
1 90 1  began  with  the  customary  annual  reception  tendered 
to  the  class  by  the  Alumni  Association.  It  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  on  Friday,  May  31.  The  guests  as- 
sembled at  seven  o'clock ;  and  after  the  spread,  and  some 
music  by  the  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs,  the  following  speakers 
entertained  those  present :  Charles  T.  Main,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  President  Pritchett ;  Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald,  for 
the  Corporation;  Professor  Dwight  Porter,  for  the  Fac- 
ulty ;  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  for  the  class  of  '76 ;  Mr.  Ellis 
F.  Lawrence,  for  the  class  of  1901. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  speaking  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  FitzGerald  that  the  Corporation  had  voted 
unanimously  to  erect  at  a  cost  of  about  $275,000  a  new 
electrical  building,  to  add  to  the  Institute's  present  equip- 
ment. 

After  supper  had  been  served,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  opened  the  speaking 
with  a  brief  address,  which  was  delivered  especially  toward 
the  graduating  class.     He  said :  — 

It  becomes  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  welcome  the  class 
of  1 90 1  into  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Institute.  I 
wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  remember  that  you  have 
not  completed  your  education  as  yet,  that,  indeed,  you  are 
only  beginning  it,  for  during  your  four  years  at  Technology 
you  have  been  laying  only  a  foundation  for  your  future 
work. 

Your  success  will  depend  upon  three  things :  first,  that 
which  I  have  just  stated,  that  you  realize  you  have  not  yet 
completed  your  education ;  second,  that  there  are  vast  sources 
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of  natural  wealth  in  the  world,  which  require  for  its  proper 
use  men  of  training  and  integrity ;  third,  that  you  become 
good  citizens,  for  nearly  all  the  present  problems  of  town, 
city,  or  State  are  scientific  problems,  and  no  set  of  men  is 
better  able  to  deal  with  such  than  those  who  have  had  your 
training,  and  who,  in  addition,  possess  the  qualifications  for 
good  citizenship. 

Men  at  present  are  often  averse  to  entering  into  work  in 
the  city  or  town ;  but,  if  you  are  ever  called  upon  to  enter 
into  any  political  work,  remember  that  you  should  do  your 
best  to  bring  the  work  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  it  had 
before. 

President  Pritchett  was  greeted  with  loud  and  continued 
applause,  and  spoke  in  part  as  follows : — 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  address  you  now  as  one  of  you, 
and  as  one  who  can  look  backward  as  well  as  toward  the 
future.  As  I  look  over  the  past  history  of  the  college,  I 
am  glad  to  note  an  increase  of  interest  in  their  Alma  Mater 
as  the  days  go  by,  and  a  growth  of  affection  and  respect 
for  the  Institute.    ' 

There  are  two  things  that  are  noteworthy  in  an  Institute 
education, —  broadness  of  view  and  thoroughness  of  prepa- 
ration ;  and  both  of  these,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  amply 
exemplified  in  the  present  class. 

The  developments  of  the  year  have  been  many ;  but  the 
plans  for  the  future  are  many  more,  and  will  commend 
themselves  seriously  to  all.  Two  of  the  especially  impor- 
tant things,  however,  that  have  happened  this  year  are  the 
eclipse  expedition  to  Sumatra  and  the  Walker  Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

In  regard  to  the  first  matter,  I  must  say  that  it  was  not 
as  a  school  of  applied  science  that  we  sent  a  party  to  that 
distant  land,  but  it  was  rather  on  account  of  the  Austin 
Fund  which  had  been  donated  to  the  Institute,  and  which 
made  the  attempt  possible.  Professor  Burton,  in  charge  of 
the  expedition,  has  already  informed  us  of  what  splendid 
work  they  have  done  and  what  important  results  have 
been  obtained. 
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An  eclipse  is  not  a  rare  thing;  but  one  that  lasts  six 
minutes,  as  did  the  one  of  two  weeks  ago,  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrence. 

An  important  matter  in  connection  with  our  Tech  party 
was  that  some  of  them  had  devised  apparatus  of  great  mo- 
ment and  indicative  of  much  ingenuity.  Among  this  ap- 
paratus was  a  device  of  Harrison  W.  Smith,  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  photograph  the  shadow  bands,  which  occur 

i'ust  before  and  after  an  eclipse ;  and  to  have  done  this  will 
e  considered  a  discovery  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting sort. 

The  Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium  has  already  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  we  see  success  in  view.  Our  present 
plans  are  to  minister  to  the  social  as  well  as  to  the  athletic 
side  of  student  life.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  matter,  so  that  I  am  now  glad  to  state  that  $90,000 
has  already  been  collected.  This  sum,  too,  has  been  col- 
lected from  about  1,500  of  you  graduates, —  a  great  tribute 
to  you,  and  a  great  tribute  to  the  man  whom  it  is  to  com- 
memorate. 

When  a  great  body  of  students  gives  thus,  it  is  indeed  a 
noble  measure  of  devotion  to  the  man,  in  this  case  General 
Francis  A.  Walker ;  and,  indeed,  few  bodies  of  men  could 
have  achieved  as  much.  Only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
remains  to  be  raised,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  within 
the  next  few  days  that  the  entire  sum  has  been  contributed. 
It  is  a  thing  we  all  have  reason  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  first  part  of  his  speech,  which  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  and  continued  applause,  dealt  with  the 
new  building  which  Technology  is  to  have.  Then,  after 
continuing  in  a  reminiscent  vein,  he  concluded  as  follows :  — 

I  look  upon  you,  members  of  the  class  of  1901,  with  a 
feeling  of  envy,  when  I  think  of  what  opportunities  you 
have  over  the  classes  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  You  have 
had  all  the  training  for  a  scientific  career  that  four  years  of 
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study  could  ^ve  you,  and  you  start  into  life  with  a  splen- 
did scientific  foundation. 

I  can  hardly  look  at  you  with  any  degree  of  anxiety, 
but  rather  with  feelings  of  envy ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  carry  the  engineering  profession  farther  and  better  and 
to  more  successful  points  of  vantage  than  we  older  engineers 
have. 

Professor  Dwight  Porter,  representing  the  Faculty  of 
the  Institute,  was  next  introduced,  and  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows :  — 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  you,  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  at  this  time.  You  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  brought  a  hard  fight  to  a  successful 
finish,  and  you  enjoy  the  unique  distinction  of  being  our 
vanguard  in  the  new  century. 

All  of  us,  both  individuals,  corporations,  and  even  the 
nation,  are  entering  into  corporate  enterprises  of  a  large 
character,  so  large  that  they  could  not  be  successful  were  it 
not  for  the  co-operation  of  a  body  of  men  trained  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  methods.  For  four  years  we  have  watched 
over  you,  and  now  for  the  future  we  are  to  depend  upon 
you. 

We  want  you  to  teach  your  children  that  there  is  no 
place  in  all  the  world  like  old  Technology ;  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  I  take  pleasure  in  wishing  you,  one  and 
all,  God-speed. 

John  R.  Freeman,  of  the  class  of  1876,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  address  on  "Twenty-five  Years 
Ago."  He  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  friendships  of  his 
student  days,  of  how  much  he  had  benefited  from  the  good 
will  of  his  classmates,  and  how  great  a  help  it  had  been  to 
him  in  his  after-days.     Continuing,  he  said :  — 

I  wish  to  give  you  some  advice  derived  from  experiences 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years.     There  are  three  great  helps 
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to  success, —  to  have  an  object  in  life,  to  realize  that  a  great 
end  of  college  life  is  a  broadening  of  the  humanities,  and  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  technical  skill  that  brings  success 
as  much  as  character  and  honesty. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  counsel.  Don't  be  pessi- 
mists. Look  over  the  records  of  Tech  alumni,  and  note 
how  few  successful  pessimists  you  will  find.  Indeed,  they 
are  outnumbered  by  the  optimists  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  i. 
Stead&stness  of  purpose,  earnestness  and  application  to 
business,  are  essential  for  success  in  this  world  much  more 
than  brilliancy. 

Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  class  of  1901,  was 
the  closing  speaker,  responding  for  his  class.  He  told  in 
detail  many  of  the  important  and  decisive  incidents  of  his 
career  as  a  student  at  the  institution,  and  was  especially  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  his  class,  telling  of  how  heartily  it 
sympathized  with  the  Alumni  Association  in  all  its  aims, 
and  how  fully  it  appreciated  the  reception  tendered  to  it  on 
the  eve  of  graduation. 

For  the  above,  as  well  as  the  following  addresses,  thanks 
are  due  the  Tech, 

The  second  event  of  the  week  was  the  annual  concert  by 
the  Musical  Clubs.  It  was  held  in  Huntington  Hall  on 
Saturday,  June  i.  The  attractive  programme  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  many  friends  of  the  Senior  Class  and  of 
the  club  members.  The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Pritchett, 
Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs.  Swain,  Mrs.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Ripley,  and 
Mrs.  Clifford. 

The  class  met  in  Trinity  Church  for  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon,  as  in  years  past.  It  was  delivered  on  Sunday, 
June  2,  by  Bishop  Lawrence,  as  follows  :  — 
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"Unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fufaicss  of  Christ.** — Ephesiams 
hr,  13. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  keynote  in  the  advance 
of  the  last  century  was  that  of  personal  liberty, —  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  live,  think,  act,  and  vote.  We  hear  at 
the  same  time  that  the  keynote  in  the  advance  of  this  cen- 
tury is  to  be  that  of  organization  and  combination. 

We  are  catching  the  first  faint  sounds  in  the  combination 
of  capital,  the  development  of  great  mechanical  plants, 
their  centralization  about  one  power-house,  and  the  more 
complete  organization  of  labor. 

As  we  contrast  the  clumsy  printing-press  at  which  Frank- 
lin worked  with  one  of  those  marvellous  giants  of  to-day, 
which  drop  pages  like  autumn  leaves  ;  as  in  some  great  fac- 
tory we  watch  the  ten  thousand  bits  of  intricate  machinery 
all  moved  by  one  great  shaft ;  as  we  note  how  every  part 
is  fitted  in  form,  strength,  and  material  for  its  particular 
work, —  we  are  moved  with  the  beauty,  economy,  and  power 
of  organization.  How  quickly  the  bolt  that  is  worn  and  the 
screw  whose  thread  is  lost  fall  to  the  scrap-heap  !  How 
mercilessly  a  whole  engine  is  doomed  to  junk  when  its  life 
has  gone  out ! 

The  whole  movement  fascinates  us. 

We  turn  to  the  study  of  nations,  and  the  same  keynote 
follows  us  there. 

Through  race  inheritance,  experience,  and  skill,  a  few 
great  nations  have  the  power  or  governing  and  civilizing. 
All  around  the  world  are  tribes  fighting  and  little  nations 
struggling  for  supremacy.  Half-civilized  peoples  are  hold- 
ing great  continents  whose  resources  are  undeveloped,  un- 
told riches  lie  under  foot.  Even  if  the  people  knew  it, 
they  could  not  draw  the  wealth  up  to  the  sur&ce :  they  are 
ignorant  and  poor.  What  right  have  such  people  to  cum- 
ber the  earth  ?  They  must  either  learn,  be  civilized,  or  be 
wiped  off  the  earth.  Why  not  hitch  on  to  their  clumsy 
life  the  belt  of  one  of  the  great  nations  ?  Put  in  new  ma- 
chinery, and,  lo  !  the  schools  will  open,  the  printing-presses 
move,  and  the  hills  give  forth  their  wealth.  What  mat- 
ters it  if  a  tribe  or  race  is  wiped  out  ?     Civilization  must  go 
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on,  the  earth  must  be  developed.  Let  those  great  nations 
that  can  do  it  best  do  it. 

Sometimes  there  is  danger  of  an  illustration  becoming 
an  argument,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  our  taste  for  me- 
chanics and  our  bent  for  organization  are  not  leading  us  to 
dangerous  conclusions. 

If  a  nation  is  a  machine,  and  she  be  made  up  of  particles 
which  can  be  used,  discarded,  and  destroyed  at  pleasure, 
very  good.  But  a  nation  is  not  a  machine :  it  is  a  life.  It 
is  made  up  of  living,  throbbing  men.  And  the  most 
precious  things  in  national  life  are  the  character  and  the 
liberty  of  the  individual.  The  real  test  in  the  advance  of 
any  nation  is  in  this :  whether  in  the  advance  and  the  in- 
crease of  power  the  real  strength  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  nation  is  still  there, —  character,  individual  liberty, 
men. 

I  emphasize  this,  my  friends,  because  I  really  feel  that 
in  this  mechanical  and  commercial  age  there  is  danger  that 
the  finest  type  of  character  be  lost  in  the  movement  for 
organization. 

Let  me  say  once  and  for  all  that  men  may  reach  the 
highest  pitch  of  character  through  organized  action.  The 
football  player  who  loses  himself  and  all  applause  in  his 
support  of  the  team  is  finer  than  he  who,  by  brilliant  in- 
dividual play,  throws  the  team  into  confiision.  The 
patriot  who  gives  his  life  for  his  country,  the  martyr  who 
gives  his  life  for  the  Church,  reveal  the  highest  types  of 
character.  The  motive  and  the  action  must,  however, 
have  been  free  and  those  of  a  free  agent.  It  is  not  the 
falling  in  battle  that  is  noble :  it  is  the  character  that  leads 
the  man  into  battle,  and  keeps  him  there. 

You  are  going  to  throw  yourselves,  young  men,  into 
work,  earn  your  living,  and  fight  for  existence  and  success. 
You  are  going  to  do  your  part,  little  or  great,  in  the  up- 
building of  the  nation  and  of  civilization. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you —  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that 
I  want  to  say  —  is  that  you  can  do  it  only  by  building  up 
through  your  work,  your  struggles,  successes,  and  defeats 
your  noblest  and   best  manhood.     That   is  why  I   have 
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taken  the  text  for  my  starting-point,  "  Unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  three  elements  which  in  the  process  of  life  and  work 
are  essential  to  the  full  development  of  character. 

The  first  is  a  clear  aim  and  intensity  of  purpose.  The 
civilization  of  to-day  has  little  use  for  the  aimless  men  and 
women, — the  floaters,  hulks,  and  derelicts.  There  are  such 
in  all  classes  of  life, —  men  and  women  of  kindly  inten- 
tions, and  sometimes  of  good  ideals,  who  have  not  the 
stuff  in  them  to  create  heat  and  power.  They  do  not 
move,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  to  drift  with  the  tides.  In 
the  stress  of  life  such  people  go  under.  The  ship  that 
has  on  a  full  head  of  steam  is  pretty  sure  to  come  out  best 
in  a  collision. 

The  fact  that  you  entered  this  Institute  shows  that  you 
had  an  aim  in  life ;  and  the  habits  of  work  that  have 
enabled  you  to  complete  your  course  have  developed  in 
you  intensity  of  purpose  and  industry.  You  have  a  good 
start. 

A  man,  I  care  not  in  what  occupation  he  may  be,  who 
works  intensely,  thinks.  His  intellectual  machinery,  as  well 
as  his  muscles  and  nerves,  are  kept  alert.  Mould  and  rust 
do  not  cling  to  him.     He  has  capacity  for  growth. 

The  habit  of  industry  has  its  negative  use,  too.  It 
keeps  a  man  from  yielding  to  lower  tastes  and  passions, 
habituates  him  to  giving  up  some  things  for  others  that  are 
more  to  his  purpose,  toughens  his  moral  fibre,  and  affords 
him  steadiness  of  aim. 

There  is  something  fine  in  the  way  in  which  thousands 
of  young  men  with  this  intensity  of  purpose  and  love  of 
work  throw  themselves  into  the  chance  that  is  given  them. 
Into  the  construction  of  a  dam,  the  boring  of  a  tunnel,  or 
the  erection  of  a  warehouse  they  put  the  very  best  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  power. 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  late  president  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  that  he  looked  upon  the  road-bed  between 
New  York  and  Boston  as  his  memorial,  his  contribution  to 
civilization.     It  is  a  fine  thing  if  any  man  can  have  some 
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such  visible  contribution  as  a  result  of  his  life-work.  The 
real  contribution  of  President  Clark,  or  of  any  other  man, 
to  civilization  is,  however,  his  character,  the  man  himself. 

Watch  for  a  few  years  a  group  of  young  men  taking  up 
their  work.  Follow  them  as  you  watch  a  body  of  skirmish- 
ers at  the  front.  Soon  you  will  see  them  deploy  and  draw 
apart.  Take  one.  He  gives  himself  early  and  late  to 
some  bit  of  engineering,  it  may  be ;  concentrates  all  thought 
upon  that.  He  drops,  one  by  one,  his  old  schoolmates, 
then  the  interest  in  literature  that  he  caught  in  school-days ; 
he  withdraws  gradually  from  society ;  his  work  encroaches 
upon  his  Sundays,  and  his  habit  of  worship  declines ;  he 
loses  touch  with  the  political  and  charitable  interests  about 
him.  He  is  succeeding  in  his  profession.  He  is,  at  the 
same  time,  becoming  narrow,  unsympathetic,  hard,  and 
saturated  with  a  spirit  of  materialism.  He  goes  on  his  path 
doggedly,  persistently,  puts  his  career  through  to  the  end 
and  dies,  as  you  and  I  have  known  men  to  die,  having 
given  his  life  for  some  great  corporation  or  some  advance 
of  public  service.  It  was  fine,  it  was  chivalrous,  and  it 
was  senseless;  for  he  gave  what  was  more  than  his  life, 
what  no  man  had  a  right  to  give, —  his  character,  his 
broader,  finer,  and  more  spiritual  powers.  Civilization 
may  be  the  richer  for  his  skill,  but  civilization  is  many  times 
the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  the  full  manhood  of  that  man. 

It  is  against  this  tremendous  pressure  of  to-day,  to  lose 
the  man  in  the  work,  that  I  warn  you,  my  friends.  It  is  a 
temptation  that  makes  its  strongest  appeal  to  the  finest 
workmen  and  the  noblest  natures. 

It  is  a  costly  business,  if  civilization  is  to  be  upbuilt  at 
the  expense  of  character.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  yield  to 
the  idea  that  manhood  must  be  lost  in  order  that  science, 
organization,  and  business  may  go  on.  We  do  not  care  to 
awake  some  day  to  find  that  the  arts,  the  machinery,  the 
comforts,  and  the  wealth  of  civilization  are  here,  but  that 
the  man  has  gone  out  of  them ;  for  on  character  civiliza- 
tion is  built 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative  ?  you  ask.  Is  a  man  to 
lose  his  intensity  of  purpose,  and  give  himself  in  a  half- 
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hearted  way  to  his  work  ?  By  no  means.  Intensity,  in- 
dustry,  concentration,  a  man  must  have  to  do  his  best 
work :  that  is  the  first  element. 

The  second  element  is  that  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
see  his  work  in  its  wider  and  deeper  relations. 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  from  one  of  your  Commence- 
ment exercises,  with  its  abstracts  of  original  problems,  direct 
to  the  examinations  at  West  Point.  The  contrast  was  re- 
markable. The  students  here  had  been  taught  to  see  the 
relations  of  part  to  part  in  their  problems :  they  had  been 
required,  given  certain  conditions,  to  work  original  prob- 
lems. Thus  were  developed  breadth  of  mind,  imagination, 
and  the  power  of  thought.  At  West  Point  the  standards 
of  entrance  had  up  to  that  time  been  kept  so  low  by  Con- 
gress that  it  was  impossible  for  even  the  best  teachers  to  do 
much  more  than  cram  the  cadets'  minds  with  information. 
With  but  few  exceptions  there  was  little  original  work 
done.  They  had  not  time  to  see  things  in  their  broader 
relations.  Breadth  of  mind  and  originality  had  to  come 
later,  if  at  all. 

What  I  say  to  you  now,  therefore,  is :  Continue  and  de- 
velop the  habits  which  you  have  gained  here.  Be  ever 
alert  to  see  your  work  in  its  broader  relations. 

A  young  man  may  be  but  a  draughtsman  in  an  archi- 
tect's office.  The  arch,  however,  into  the  plan  of  which  he 
is  putting  his  best  thought,  touches  a  thousand  interests. 
From  it  his  mind  runs  out  into  the  higher  laws  of  me- 
chanics ;  through  the  material  of  the  arch  the  imagination 
turns  to  geology  and  the  wonders  of  rock  formation.  Art, 
history,  and  ancient  civilizations  all  conspire  to  give  that 
bit  of  drawing  upon  the  draughtsman's  table  beauty,  color, 
and  poetic  interest  Or  the  duty  of  the  civil  engineer  may 
lead  a  young  man  into  a  piece  of  public  work ;  and,  in 
the  little  fraction  with  which  he  has  to  do,  he  finds  not  only 
mechanical  and  scientific  problems  close  at  hand,  but  also 
the  relation  of  the  municipality  to  the  wel&re  and  comfort 
of  the  people.  The  gang  of  Italians  about  him  spur  him 
to  a  study  of  populations,  racial  characteristics,  and  the 
problems  of  immigration,  charity,  and  mixed  populations. 
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Such  interests  do  not  detract  from  the  intensity  of  aim 
and  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  they  react;  and,  while 
giving  breadth  of  vision,  they  also  impart  freshness  and 
brilliancy  of  thought.  They  make  him  no  less  a  man  of 
science ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  make  him  a  better  citi- 
zen, a  broader,  more  sympathetic,  and  finer  man. 

We  all  want,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  hard  at 
work,  to  give  freer  play  to  the  imagination,  to  habituate 
ourselves  to  break  from  the  bondage  of  drudgery,  and  now 
and  again  roam  in  the  broader  fields  of  literature,  thought, 
and  life. 

We  all  need  to  stimulate  our  sympathies.  By  an  inter- 
est in  men  of  other  interests  and  other  walks  of  life,  we 
should  keep  ourselves  sensitive  to  their  tastes  and  preju- 
dices, and  create  with  them  a  bond  of  common  life. 

Society  cannot  be  held  together  by  numbers  of  men  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  interests  of  their  several  callings. 
Popular  education  has  enlarged  the  vision  of  the  people ; 
civic  duties  and  family  responsibilities  broaden  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  workingman  as  well  as  the  expert.  Beneath 
the  surface  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  life  are  myriads 
of  threads  of  sympathy,  culture,  common  cause,  and  kin- 
dred thought,  that  bind  society  together,  and  enable  us  all 
to  live  with  a  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Every  man  who  looks 
through  his  work  to  the  deeper  bonds  of  society,  who  by 
broader  thought,  larger  culture,  and  wider  sympathy  de- 
velops his  whole  being,  is  not  only  doins  his  special  work, 
but  is  taking  part  in  the  uplift  of  his  fellow-men  and  the 
redemption  of^  society. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  if  one  enters  his  work 
with  intensity  of  purpose  and  looks  through  his  work  into 
the  broader  interests  of  life,  he  always  comes  into  contact 
with  the  motives,  ambitions,  affections,  and  ideals  of  men  ? 
He  reaches  through  the  material  to  the  spiritual.  It  must 
be  so.  Behind  the  development  of  material  resources  and 
of  intellectual  truth  stands  man.  It  is  his  will,  his  moral 
and  spiritual  nature,  that  set  the  wheels  of  civilization  in 
motion. 
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Go  one  step  further,  and  have  you  not  been  impressed 
with  the  feet  that,  where  these  spiritual  powers  are,  where 
man  is,  there  you  will  always  find  some  £uth,  some  hope, 
or  some  sure  confidence  that  there  is  a  Source  of  the  spirit- 
ual powers  higher  than  man  ?  In  other  words,  the  deeper 
study  of  life's  powers  brings  one  fkce  to  &ce  with  the  Let 
that  the  greatest  spring  and  the  surest  guide  of  life's 
powers  is  in  religion.  A  knowledge  of  man  leads  un- 
erringly to  a  faith  in  God. 

I  have  led  you  to  the  thought  of  religion  through  this 
path  with  a  purpose. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  many  people  is  that  religion  is  so  often  set  apart  as  a 
thing  by  itself,  that  it  has  but  little  relation  to  the  work 
and  studies  of  man.  It  stands  in  some  men's  minds  like 
one  single  isolated  tower  rising  from  the  flat  roofs  of  a  city ; 
whereas  religion,  rightly  conceived,  is  as  a  lofty  tower,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  tower  rising  amidst  the  homes,  warehouses, 
and  public  buildings  of  the  city,  imbedded  in  the  same  soil 
with  them,  rising  up  with  them  foot  by  foot,  simply  Ufting 
its  head  a  little  above  them,  like  some  one  tree  in  the 
forest,  as  if  to  show  them  the  way  to  a  higher  and  purer 
life. 

The  Christian  faith  is  not  a  phase  of  thought  or  a  thrill 
of  the  emotions  which  one  can  assume  for  an  hour  on  Sun- 
day or  for  a  few  days  in  some  crisis  of  life,  and  then  put 
aside.  It  is  not  a  withdrawal  from  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
nor  a  putting  off  of  many  of  the  great  commercial  or  ma- 
terial interests  of  life.  It  is  the  clothing  of  them  with 
spiritual  meaning  and  eternal  significance.  *'  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly,"  said  the  Master.  When,  then,  a  man 
with  intense  purpose  and  broad  vision  reaches  into  the 
heart  of  his  work,  studies  its  end  and  motive,  he  discovers 
that  to  it  and  to  all  the  movements  of  the  world  there  is 
a  spiritual  significance.  ^^The  whole  creation  eroaneth 
and  travaileth,"  the  foundries  shake,  and  the  wheels  in 
mill  and  power-house  move,  that  the  Son  of  Man  may 
come  among  men  with  greater  spiritual  power  than  even 
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Through  their  work,  men  are  being  upbuilt  in  self-re- 
straint, temperance,  purity,  and  love.  Finding  in  God, 
through  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  these  spiritual  qualities 
carried  to  their  ideal,  man  turns  to  him,  and  through  wor- 
ship gains  strength,  comfort,  and  inspiration.  Through 
the  smoke  of  the  city  and  the  din  of  the  shop  he  discerns 
the  purity  of  heaven.  From  the  strife  of  city  politics  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  city,  where 
perfect  righteousness  reigns. 

I  tell  you,  young  men,  that  what  the  workmen  and 
thinkers,  the  philosophers  and  the  hod-carriers, — what  we  all 
need  more  than  anything  is  to  bathe  ourselves  in  the  pure 
light  and  heavenly  radiance  of  God's  throne.  We  want  to 
lift  our  heads  again  and  again  above  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  toil  and  pleasure,  and  through  prayer,  hymn,  and  wor- 
ship catch  some  of  the  freshness  of  the  heavenly  life,  and 
live  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  Cut  religion  out  of  men's 
lives,  and  you  have  cut  out  from  the  world  the  finest  in- 
spiration to  beauty,  poetry,  patriotism,  and  love.  Never 
allow  your  ambition  and  your  intensity  of  purpose  to  draw 
you  away  from  the  habit  of  seeking  God  in  private  prayer 
and  worshipping  him  in  common  prayer  and  the  sympa- 
thetic presence  of  your  brother-men  in  church.  There  is 
one  character  that  the  whole  world  has  recognized  as  the 
ideal  toward  which  the  world  should  move.  He  was  in- 
tense in  his  purpose  more  than  man  ever  was.  Through 
the  common  things  and  deeds  of  life  he  saw  large  princi- 
ples and  opened  up  deep  truths ;  and  he  lived  in  the  very 
presence  of  God.  Whoever  would  catch  that  ideal  must 
live  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ." 

Men  of  the  class  of  1901, —  my  brothers, —  your  happy 
and  busy  days  in  this  school  are  coming  to  a  close.  You 
have  worked  at  your  studies,  and  have  gained  knowledge. 
You  have  gained  what  is  more  precious  than  knowledge, 
—  experience,  friendships,  and  happy  memories.  Up  to 
this  time  the  path  of  life  has  been  smoothed  for  you  by 
the  help  and  affection  of  parent  and  the  guidance  of 
teacher.     Now,  as  never  before,  you  have  yourself  to  de- 
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pend  upon.  Taking  the  world  as  it  goes,  it  is  pretty  just 
in  the  distribution  of  rewards.  On  a  man's  own  merits  or 
demerits  he  stands  or  falls. 

I  have  spoken  no  new  word  to  you.  This  is  the  time 
for  the  recollection  of  old  and  familiar  truths. 

Keep  by  you  the  fundamental  virtues  and  homely  maxims 
of  your  boyhood  life.  No  smartness,  brilliancy,  or  skill, 
will  enable  a  man  really  to  succeed  without  them.  Strike 
out  in  life  with  intensity  of  purpose  and  definiteness  of 
aim ;  keep  the  habit  of  lifting  your  head  now  and  again 
from  your  work,  and  catching  wider  visions  of  thought ; 
through  your  work  look  deeply  into  life.  And,  finally,  let 
the  light  of  God's  love,  the  inspiration  of  personal  faith, 
sustain  and  comfort  you  in  defeat  and  success ;  for  you  are 
setting  out  upon  a  career  which  will  last  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  will  be  the  unmaking  or  the  making  of  you 
unto  life  eternal. 

Class  Day  followed  on  Monday,  June  3,  the  exercises 
being  held,  as  usual,  in  Huntington  Hall  at  half-past  two. 
The  hall  was  unusually  well  decorated  in  greens.  The 
Class  Day  Committee  and  officers  occupied  the  stage.  The 
officers  were :  First  Marshal,  Francis  Kernan  Baxter ;  Sec- 
ond Marshal,  Valdemar  Frank  Holmes ;  Third  Marshal, 
William  Truman  Aldrich;  President  of  1901,  Ellis  Fuller 
Lawrence ;  Historian,  Herbert  Harley  Kennedy ;  Sta- 
tistician, Percy  Harry  Parrock;  Prophet,  Mortimer  Bristol 
Foster ;  Orator,  Allan  Winter  Rowe. 

The  custom  started  last  year  of  having  the  spread  served 
on  the  lawn  between  Rogers  and  Walker  was  again  observed. 

The  Commencement  exercises  occurred  on  the  following 
afternoon,  Tuesday.  The  hall  was  crowded  when  the 
Seniors  filed  in  and  took  their  seats.  Upon  the  entrance 
to  the  stage  of  the  President,  Faculty,  and  Corporation,  the 
men  arose.  After  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Pritchett,  short 
synopses  of  the  following  theses  were  read  :  — 
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Course  I. —  Francis  Blair  Driscoll.  "  A  Comparison  of  the 
Elevated  Railway  Structures  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Kansas  City." 

Course  II. —  James  Russell  Putnam.  ^^An  Investigation  of 
the  Flow  of  Air  through  an  Orifice."  s 

Course  III. —  Frank  Dillman  Rash.  "The  Lixiviation  of  a 
Low-grade  Copper  Ore." 

Course  IV. —  William  Cornell  Appleton.  "  A  Design  for  the 
United  States  Building  for  a  Pan-American  Exposition." 

Course  V. —  Edward  Pierrepont  Beckwith.  "  An  Experimental 
Study  of  Some  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  the  Becquerel 
Rays." 

Course  VI. —  Warren  Ira  Bickford.  "  A  Study  of  a  Wagner 
Single  Phase  Induction  Motor." 

Course  VII. —  Miss  Anna  Billings  Gallup.  "An  Investigation 
by  Means  of  the  Sphygmomanometer  of  the  Effect  of  Mental  Work 
upon  Arterial  Blood  Pressure." 

Course  VIII. —  Clinton  Merrill  Dearden.  "  An  Investigation  of 
the  efiect  of  Inductance  on  the  Character  of  Spark  Spectra  with 
Particular  Reference  to  the  Spectrum  of  Tellurium." 

Course  IX. —  Charles  Francis  Faulkner  Campbell.  ''  A  Com- 
parison of  Webster  and  Burke  as  Orators." 

Course  X. —  Joseph  Ernest  Philbrick.  "  The  Determination 
of  Sulphur  in  Crude  Illuminating  Gas." 

Course  XI. —  Frederic  H.  Bass.  "A  Project  for  the  Drainage 
of  the  Fresh-pond  Marshes  lying  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  and 
Belmont." 

Course  XII.—  Frederick  G.  Clapp.  "  A  Study  of  the  Geo- 
logical History  of  the  Charles  River." 

Course  XIII. —  Walter  A.  Read.  "Rudder  Experiments  on 
the  Steamer  '  Guardian. ' " 

The  President's  address  followed,  after  which  he  asked 
that  it  be  not  reported.  After  the  awarding  of  the  diplomas 
the  formal  exercises  were  closed. 

The  customary  reception  was  held  in  the  library,  imme- 
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diately  following  the  exercises.     President  Pritchett,  Mrs. 
Pritchett,  and  Mrs.  Rogers  received. 


CANDIDATES  AWARDED  DEGREES  IN  THE  SEV- 
ERAL DEPARTMENTS,  WITH  TITLES  OF  THEIR 
GRADUATION  THESES 


I.  Civil  and  Topognphical  Engineering;  II.  Mechanical  Engineering:  III.  Mining  Engineer- 
ing and  MetaUmcTj  IV.  Architecture;  V.  Chemistry;  VI.  Electrical  En£ine«ringt  Vu.  Biology; 
yfll.  Fliyncs;  IX.  General  Studies;  X.  Chemical  Engineering;  XT.  Sanitaiy  Engineering; 
XII.  Geology;  XIII.  Naval  Architecture. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Elbert    Grover    Allen,   S.B.,   Brockton,     Experiments  on  the 

Wave-form  of  a  Rotary  Converter. 
George  Burdett  Ford,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Clinton,     A  Design  for  an 

Administration  Building  for  the  United  States  Government  at 

a  Pan-American    Exposition,   to   be  located  centrally  at  the 

Head  of  a  Grand  Court  of  Honor. 
Isaac  Osgood,  S.B.,  IVest  Newton.     An  Apparatus  for  Studying 

the  Alternating-current  Arc. 
Paul  Leon  Price,  Ph.M.,  S.B.,  JVinterset^  Iowa,     A  Design  for  a 

Steel  Dome,  with  Construction  Details. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE' 

Clayton  Albiston  (II.),  New  Bedford.     An  Investigation  of  the 

Relation  between  Cutting  Speed  and  Tool  Pressure  on  Lathe 

Tools.    (With  H.  R.  GiLSON.) 
William  Truman  Aldrich  (IV.),  Providence^  RJ.    A  Design  for 

a  Country  Residence. 
George  Winthrop  Allen  (IL),  East  Bridgewater.     An  Investi 

gation  of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Granite.     (With  A.  K. 

ISHAM.) 

Charles  Louis  Bates  Anderson  (I.),  Newburyport.  Experiments 
on  the  Loss  of  Head  due  to  Sudden  Enlargement  in  Pipes, 
forming  an  Angle.     (With  R.  Murray.) 
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Robert  Andrew  (II.),  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  A  Determination  of  the 
Proper  Coefficients  for  Use  with  Triangular  Weirs  of  60° 
and  30^  Openings. 

William  Cornell  Appleton  (IV.),  Auburn^  RJ.  A  Design  for 
the  United  States  Building  for  a  Pan-American  Exposition. 

William  Collins  Arsem  (V.),  Maiden.  A  Systematic  Method 
of  Procedure  for  the  Qualitative  Detection  of  the  Rare  Earths. 

George  Desler  Atwood  (II.),  Brooklyn^  N.TT.  Tests  on  a  Bulk- 
ley  Injector  Condenser. 

Charles  Israel  Auer  (III.),  Cincinnati^  Ohio.  An  Investigation 
of  the  Character  of  Silver  and  Gold  Amalgams. 

Frederic  Chesley  A  vers  (XIII.),  Roxbury,  Design  of  a  Bucket 
and  Suction  Dredge. 

Robert  William  Bailey  (XIII.),  New  Tork^  N.TT.  Design  of  a 
Steel  Caisson  for  a  Dry  Dock. 

Frederic  Herbert  Bass  (XL),  Hyde  Park,  A  Project  for  the 
Drainage  of  the  Fresh  Pond  Marshes  lying  in  Cambridge, 
Arlington,  and  Belmont. 

Francis  Kernan  Baxter,  Jr.  (III.),  Utica,  N.TT.  A  Study  of 
the  Concentration  of  a  Graphite  Ore. 

Edward  Pierrepont  Beckwith  (V.),  Milton,  An  Experimental 
Study  of  Some  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  the  Bec- 
querel  Rays. 

Edward  Browne  Belcher  (II.),  Maiden,  An  Investigation  of  a 
Gasoline  Automobile  Engine. 

Warren  Ira  Bickford  (VI.),  Washington^  D,C,  A  Study  of  a 
Wagner  Single-phase  Induction  Motor.  (WithJ  R.  B. 
Morton.) 

Lyman  Herbert  Bigelow  (I.),  Charlestown,  A  Plan  for  Abol- 
ishing the  Grade  Crossings  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  at 
Harrison  Square  and  Vicinity.      (With  T.  F.  Lange.) 

Arthur  Henry  Birks  (IV.),  Peoria^  III,  A  Design  for  a  Three- 
hinged  Arch  Steel  Highway  Bridge. 

HusE  Templeton  Blanchard  (IV.),  Boston,  A  Design  for  an 
Art  Museum. 

WiLUAM  Grove  Blauvelt,  A.B.  (VI.),  Virginia  City^  Nev.  A 
Test  of  an  Electric  Railway. 
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Roy  Hale  Bolster  (VI.),  Roxbury,  An  Investigation  of  the 
Variation  of  the  Tensile  Strength  of  Bare  Aluminium  Wire 
while  carrying  Current.      (With  T.  F.  E.  Reardon.) 

Frederick  Henry  Bond,  Jr.  (IV.),  Brookline.  A  Design  for  a 
Casino. 

Frederic  Roy  Courtenay  Boyd  (VI.),  Hartford^  Conn.  An 
Investigation  of  a  16  Kilowatt  Constant  Current  Trans- 
former.    (With  M.  B.  Foster.) 

John  Boyle,  Jr.  (III.),  Newburyport.  Experiments  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prepared  Jewellers'  Sweeps. 

John  Porter  Briggs  (I.),  Plymouth.  Compressive  Tests  on 
Wood  containing  Varying  Degrees  of  Moisture.  (With  L. 
Du  Pont.) 

Edmond  Francis  Brigham  (X.),  Newton  Highlands.  The  Ten- 
sile Strength  of  Certain  Bronzes. 

Matthew  Chauncey  Brush  (II.),  Duluth^  Minn,  A  Series  of 
Road-tests  on  a  Schenectady  Compound  Passenger  Locomo- 
tive.    (With  W.  F.  Davidson.) 

Edwin  Parks  Burdick  (I.),  Cambridge.  A  Design  for  a  Skew 
Railroad  Bridge  on  a  Curve. 

Charles  Walker  Cade  (X.),  Cambridge.  A  Study  of  the  At- 
wood  Power  Gauge. 

Francis  Elmore  Cady  (VI.),  Chicago,  III,  A  Study  of  Alternat- 
ing Current  Wave-form  by  the  Braun  Tube. 

Antoine  Blackwell  Campau  (IV.),  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  A 
Design  for  a  Country  House  for  a  Painter. 

Charles  Francis  Faulkner  Campbell  (IX.),  London,  Eng.  A 
Comparison  of  Webster  and  Burke  as  Orators. 

George  William  Carter  (VI.),  Chicopee  Centre.  A  Study  of  a 
Three-phase  Motor.     (With  C.  R.  Hammond.) 

Albert  ^neas  Casani  (I.),  Everett.  A  Plan  for  Abolishing  the 
Grade  Crossing  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Saugus. 

(With  F.  J.  DULUDE.) 

Joseph  Priestley   Catlin   (VI.),   Boston.     An   Efficiency   Test 

of  an  Electric  Railway  Plant.      (With  W.  E.  Farnham.) 
Howard   Trueman   Chandler  (II.))  Mattapan.      A  Series   of 
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Tests  upon  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plant  of  a  Theatre, 
combined  with  a  Design  for  a  System  of  Ventilation  for  an 
Office  Building.     (With  G.  T.  Wilson.) 

Leonard  Dexter  Chandler  (II.),  SomervilU.  The  Speed  Vari- 
ation and  the  Action  of  the  Reciprocating  Parts  of  a  36 
Horse-power  Otto  Gas  Engine.     (With  C.  F.  Johnson.  ) 

Eben  Lord  Chapman  (I.),  Franklin  Falls,  N.H.  A  Test  of  an 
American  Impulse  Water  Wheel. 

Frank  David  Chase  (I.),  Chicago^  III,  A  Plan  for  Abolishing 
the  Grade  Crossing  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at 
Franklin  Park,  Revere.      (With  W.  G.  SucRO.) 

Chester  Niles  Chubb  (I.),  Lawrence.  A  Plan  for  Abolishing 
the  Grade  Crossing  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  at 
Ashland.     (With  F.  W.  Claflin.) 

Edwin  Fayette  Church,  Jr.  (XIII.),  Roxbury.  Determination 
of  the  Strength  and  Stability  of  the  United  States  Floating 
Dock  at  Algiers,  La. 

Fred  Winslow  Clafun  (L),  Hopkinton.  A  Plan  for  Abolish- 
ing the  Grade  Crossing  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  at 
Ashland.     (With  C.  N.  Chubb.) 

Frederick  Gardner  Clapp  (XII.),  South  Boston.  A  Study  of 
the  Geological  History  of  the  Charles  River. 

Frederick  Ward  Coburn  (X.),  Lowell,  The  Relations  be- 
tween the  Micro-structure  and  Physical  Properties  of  Car- 
axle  Steel.      (With  A.  W.  Higgins.) 

Frank  Arnold  Colby  (IV.),  Cambridge,  A  Design  for  a  Sym- 
phony Hall  to  seat  an  Audience  of  500  Persons. 

Frederick  Cushing  Cross  (IX.),  Fitchburg.  A  Study  of  the 
Fitchburg  System  of  Poor  Relief. 

Louis  Austin  Crowell  (I.),  East  Dennis.  Determination  of  the 
Coefficient  of  a  Two-foot  Suppressed  Weir.  (With  W.  I. 
Martin.) 

Walter  Molbray  Curtis  (II.),  Whitman,  The  Line  of  Resist- 
ance of  the  Masonry  Arch.      (With  A.  C.  Jewett.) 

Newman  Loring  Danforth  (II.),  Buffalo^  N,T,  A  Design  for 
an  Electrically  Illuminated  Fountain. 
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Harry  Edsok  Dart  (VI.),  New  Lntdnt^  Cmm.  A  Phocometric 
Investigation  in  Interior  Dliiminatioo.     (With  C  K.  Fukt.) 

WiixiAM  Frederick  Davidson  (II.),  New  Castle^  Pa.  A  Series 
of  Road-Tests  on  a  Schenectady  Compound  Passenger  Loco- 
motive.    (With  M.  C.  Brush.) 

Arthur  Colbey  Davis  (V.),  Glmuester.  A  Systematic  Series  of 
Lecture  Experiments  on  the  Aromatic  Compounds. 

Walter  Poore  Davis  (III*),  Nnvbwjpart.  The  Cyanide  Treat- 
ment of  Raw  and  Weathered  Ores  containing  Arsenical- 
pyrites. 

Clinton  Merrill  Dearden  (VIII.),  Fall  River.  An  Invesdgar 
tion  of  the  Effect  of  Inductance  on  the  Chaiacter  of  Spark- 
spectra  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Spectrum  of  Tel- 
lurium. 

Wilford  Willis  DeBerard,  B.S.  (XL),  Fairfaxy  la.  A  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Improvement  of  the  Salem  Water  Supply. 

Charles  Hamilton  Dennison  (X.),  Chelsea.  A  Study  of  the 
Bechi  Test  for  Cottonseed  Oil. 

Richard  Ernest  Dow  (V.),  Melrose.  A  Study  of  the  Influence 
of  Conditions  on  the  Yield  of  Benzaldehyde,  Obtainable  in 
the  Oxidation  of  Toluene  by  Air. 

WiLLARD  Wellman  Dow  (IX.),  Maiden.  The  Consolidation  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Plants  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Francis  Blair  Driscoll  (I.),  Dorchester.  A  Comparison  of  Ele- 
vated Railway  Structures  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Kansas  City. 

Norman  Armin  Dubois  (V.),  Fall  River.  An  Investigation  of 
the  Constitution  of  Ferric  Chloride  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

Frederick  Joseph  Dulude  (L),  Woonsocket^  RJ,  A  Plan  for 
Abolishing  the  Grade  Crossing  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road at  Saugus.     (With  A.  A  Casani.) 

Lammot  du  Pont  (I.),  Wilmington^  Del.  Compressive  Tests 
on  Wood  containing  Varying  Degrees  of  Moisture.  (With 
J.  P.  Briggs.) 

Frank  Nelson  Emerson,  A.B.  (IV.),  Peoria^  111.  A  Design  for 
a  City  Hall. 
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Mansfield  Estabrook,  A.B.  (II.),  St.  Paul^  Minn,  A  Study  of 
Stresses  in  Eccentrically  Loaded  Brick  Piers. 

William  Ellis  Farnham,  Ph.  B.  (VL),  Providence^  R.L  An 
Efficiency  Test  of  an  Electric  Railway  Plant.  (With  J.  P. 
Catlin.  ) 

Edward  Pickering  Fleming  (III.)»  North  Cambridge,  The 
Cyaniding  of  a  Silicious  Gold  Ore. 

Charles  Kimball  Funt  (VI.),  IVaban.  A  Photometric  In- 
vestigation in  Interior  Illumination.      (With  H.  E.  Dart.) 

Leonard  S  Florsheim  (L),  Chicago^  III  An  Investigation  of 
Turn-tables. 

Eugene  Stillman  Foljambe  (XIIL),  Denver^  Col.  Speed  and 
Power  Trials  of  the  Steamship  "  Gloucester."  (With  R.  W. 
Wight.  ) 

Harry  Gilman  Folsom  (VI. ),  Honolulu^  Ter,  of  Hawaii,  Test 
of  a  Small  Single-phase  Induction  Motor. 

Mortimer  Bristol  Foster  (VI.),  Boston.  An  Investigation  of 
a  16  Kilowatt  Constant  Current  Transformer.  (With 
F.  R.  C.  Boyd.) 

Frederick  William  Freeman  (III.),  H^est  Newton.  The  Re- 
lations between  the  Physical  Properties  and  the  Micro-struct- 
ure of  a  Low-carbon  Steel  when  Annealed  in  Air,  Carbon 
Dioxide,  Carbon  Monoxide,  and  Water  Gas. 

Anna  Billings  Gallup  (VII. ),  Ledyard^  Conn,  An  Investigation 
by  Means  of  the  Sphygmomanometer  of  the  Effect  of  Mental 
Work  upon  Arterial  Blood-pressure. 

WiLUAM  Warren  Garrett  (III.),  Cambridge.  The  Lixiviation 
of  a  Low-grade  Copper  Ore.     (With  F.  D.  Rash.) 

Henry  Robbins  Gilson  (II).,  Groton.  An  Investigation  of  the 
Relation  between  Cutting  Speed  and  Tool  Pressure  on  Lathe 
Tools.     (With  C.  Albiston.) 

Robert  Rhea  Goodrich,  S.B.  (II.),  Boston,  An  Investigation  of 
the  Variation  in  the  Coefficient  of  Friction  between  Leather 
Belting  and  Cast  Iron  with  Different  Speeds  of  Slip.     (With 

M.  W.  HOGLE.) 

Harry  Lamar  Grant  (XIIL),  Covington^  Ky,  A  Determination 
of  the  Air  Consumption  of  a  Pneumatic  Clipping  Hammer. 
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Greta  Gray  (IV.),  Cincinnati^  Ohio.     A  Design  for  a  Villa  by  the 

Sea. 
GusTAF  Edward  Gustafson    (L),   Brockton.      A   Study   of  the 

Water  Power  of  the  Charles  River.      (With  A.  G.  Hayden.) 
Dennis  Frederick  Haley  (III.),  Lowell.     Treatment  of  Tailings 

from  a  Ball-Norton  Magnetic    Concentrator.     (With    J.  H. 

HiRT.) 

George  Anthony  Hall  (IX.),  Boston.  A  Study  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  National  Banks  in  Massachusetts  since  1 880. 

Clifford  Robsen  Hammond  (VL),  Buffalo^  N.T.  A  Study  of  a 
Three-phase  Motor.     (With  G.  W.  Carter.) 

Ernest  Chipman  Harper,  B.A.  (I.),  SackvilU^  N.B.  A  Study  of 
a  Bascule  Bridge  with  Rolling  Counterweights. 

Charles  Hardy  Harris  (VI.),  Natick.  An  Investigation  of  an 
Eddy-Current  Brake.     (With  J.  C.  Woodsome.) 

Arthur  Gunderson  Hayden  (L),  Buffalo^  N.T.  A  Study  of  the 
Water  Power  of  the  Charles  River.     (With  G.  E.  Gustafson.) 

Harry  Raymond  Healey  (X.),  Boston.  A  Study  of  the  Thermal 
Properties  of  Gasolenes  and  Kerosenes. 

Garabed  George  Heghinian,  A.B.,  S.B.  (I.),  Marash^  Turkey. 
Specifications  for  an  Open  Freight  Barge. 

Louis  Richard  Henrich  (IV.),  Buffalo^  N.T.  A  Design  for  a 
Congregational  Church. 

Albert  Willis  Higgins  (X.),  AuhurndaU.  The  Relations  be- 
tween the  Micro-structure  and  Physical  Properties  of  Car- 
axle  Steel.      (With  F.  W.  Coburn.) 

Jules  Hector  Hirt  (III.),  Brookline.  Treatment  of  Tailings 
from  a  Ball-Norton  Magnetic  Concentrator.  (With  D.  F. 
Haley.) 

Harry  Augustine  Hodgdon  (II.),  Medford.  A  Design  of  a 
Heating  and  Ventilating  System  for  the  Rhode  Island  State 
House.     (With  A.  H.  Wilson.) 

Milton  Ward  I^oglb.  {\\.\  Rochester.^  N.T.  An  Investigation 
of  the  Variation  in  the  Coefficient  of  Friction  between 
Leather  Belting  and  Cast  Iron,  with  Different  Speeds  of 
Slip.     (With  R.  R.  Goodrich.) 
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WiLUAM  Gordon  Holford  (IV.),  Hazardville^  Conn.     A  Design 

for  a  Gymnasium  for  a  Small  University. 
Lewis   Winslow    Horne    (XIIL),   Maiden,     Speed   and    Power 

Trials  of  the  Steamship  "  James  S.  Whitney. "    (With  R.  S. 

LiTTLEFIELD.) 

Austin  Taber  Hyde  (X.),  Waltham.  An  Investigation  of 
Willson's  Process  for  Obtaining  Ammonia  from  the  Atmos- 
phere by  Means  of  Nitrides. 

George  Taylor  Hyde,  B.S.  {IV .) ^  Montreal^  ^e,  A  Design 
for  a  Bell  Tower  of  Steel  and  Terra-cotta  Construction. 

Frederick  DuBois  Ingalls  (II.),  Kingston^  N,T,  A  Design  and 
Study  for  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  a  Theatre. 

Alonzo  Kbyt  Isham  (II.),  Cincinnati^  Ohio.  An  Investigation 
of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Granite.  (With  G.  W. 
Allen.) 

Arthur  Crawford  Jewett  (II.),  Toledo^  Ohio,  The  Line  of 
Resistance  of  the  Masonry  Arch.      (With  W.  M.  Curtis.) 

Carl  Francis  Johnson  (II.),  Milwaukee^  Wis,  The  Speed  Va- 
riation and  the  Action  of  the  Reciprocating  Parts  of  a  36 
Horse-power  Otto  Gas  Engine.      (With  L.  D.  Chandler.) 

Will  Ghost  Kellby  (VI.),  Burlington^  la.  Test  of  a  Thomson 
Three-phase  Recording  Wattmeter.     (With  H.  H.  Kennedy.) 

Herbert  Harley  Kennedy  (VL),  South  Framingham,  Test  of 
a  Thomson  Three-phase  Recording  Wattmeter.  (With 
W.  G.  Kelley.) 

King  Harding  Knox  (VL),  Baton  Rouge^  La,  A  Test  of  a  Con- 
stant Current  Transformer.     (With  W.  I.  Sturtevant.  ) 

Donald  Alexis  Kohr,  Ph.B.  (V.),  Columbus^  Ohio,  An  Indirect 
Determination  of  the  Solubility  of  Difficultly  Soluble  Salts, 
by  the  Help  of  the  Mass-action  Law. 

Theodore  Ferdinand  Lange  (L),  Springfield,  A  Plan  for 
Abolishing  the  Grade  Crossings  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
at  Harrison  Square  and  Vicinity.      (With  L.  H.  Bigelow.) 

Ellis  Fuller  Lawrence  (IV.),  Cambridge,  A  Design  for  a 
Combined  Art  Museum  and  Library  for  a  Small  City. 

James  Bradford  Laws   (IX.),    Cincinnati^    Ohio.     A   Statistical 
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Study  of  the  N^rocs  of  Cinckre  Central  Factory  and  Calu- 
met Plantation,  Louisiana. 

Charles  Thayer  Lincoln  (V.),  B^stnu  The  Synthesis  and 
Properties  of  Phenolquinolineine. 

Robert  Stanley  Littlefield  (XIIL),  SgmeroilU,  Speed  and 
Power  Trials  of  the  Steamship  ^  James  S.  Whitney.  ^     (With 

L.   W.    HORNE.) 

Harry  John  Lohbh^ler  (IL),  Jamaica  Plain.     Experiments  on 

the  Flow  of  Gases  in  a  Chimney. 
Ralph  Stoodley  Loring  (L),  SomervilU.     An  Investigation  of 

Wind-bracing  in  Two  Steel-frame  Buildings. 
Thomas  Mason  Lunan  (V.),  And&ver.     The  Elstimation  of  Small 

Quantities  of  Arsenic  in  Fabrics. 
Otto   Gerhard  Luyties  (IL),  New  York^  N.T.      Some   Ex- 
periments on  Pivot  Friction. 
Allen  Boyer  McDaniel  (IV.),  New  Dorchester,     A  Study  of 

Wind-pressure  and  Wind-bracing  in  Tall  Buildings. 
Harry  Peake  McDonald,  Jr.    (I.),  Louisville^  Ky.     A  Design 

for  a  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron-works. 
Grace  MacLeod  (V.),  Cambridge.     A  Study  of  the  Condensation 

of  Chloroform  and  Benzene  in  the  Presence  of  Aluminium 

Chloride. 
Hector  McNeil  (L),  Dorchester,     A  Study  of  a  Ferry  Bridge. 
Henry    Charles    Marcus   (III.),   Menh   Parky   CaL     On   the 

Milling  of  a  Nova  Scotia  Gold  Ore,  with  Canvas-table  Treat- 
ment of  Fine  Tailings. 
Charles  Everett  Martin  (IV.),  Antrim^  N,H.     A  Design  for 

a  Steel-framed  Grand  Stand. 
Walter  Irving  Martin  (L),  Chicago^  III.     Determination  of  the 

Coefficient  of  a  Two-foot   Suppressed  Weir.     (With  L.  A. 

Crowell.) 
Frederic   Ickes   Merrick  (IV.),  New  Brighton^  Pa.     A  Design 

for  a  City  Residence. 
Lesub  Eaton  Merrill  (II.),  Haverhill.     Comparative  Tests  of 

Standard  Injectors  under  Varying  Conditions.     (With  R.  E, 

SiMONDS.) 
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Bbnjamin  Miller  (VL),  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  A  Test  of  the  Plant 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  (With  J.  McC.  Per- 
kins, Jr.) 

Lewis  Arthur  Miller  (I.),  North  Easton,  A  Study  of  th 
Rolling-lift  Bridge  at  the  South  Terminal,  Boston. 

Stuart  Berwick  Miller  (X.),  Cambridge.  A  Study  of  the 
Specific  Heats  of  Glycerine  Lyes  and  Crude  Glycerine. 

George  LeRoy  Mitchell,  B.S.  (VL),  Boston,  An  Investigation 
of  a  Telephone  Transmitter. 

Philip  Wyatt  Moore  (IL),  Brookline,  Tests  on  an  Oil  Engine. 
(With  P.  H.  Parrock.) 

Robert  Bass  Morton,  B.S.  (VL),  Randolph,^  Vt,  A  Study  of 
a    Wagner   Single-phase    Induction    Motor.     (With    W.    I. 

BiCKFORD.) 

Ray  Murray  (L),  Boston,  Experiments  on  the  Loss  of  Head 
due  to  Sudden  Enlargement  in  Pipes  forming  an  Angle. 
(With  C.  L.  B.  Anderson.) 

William  Jesse  Newlin,  B.A.  (II. ),  Port  Carbon^  Pa.  An  In- 
vestigation of  Chimney  Draft. 

Lester  Albert  Nims  (L),  Keene^  N,H.  An  Investigation  of 
Systems  of  Water  Supply  for  Railroads. 

Alfred  DeWitt  Nutter  (L),  Chelsea.  A  Design  for  a  Steel 
Truss  Bridge  over  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  in  Chelsea. 

Julius  Edward  Ober  (V.),  Boston,  The  Coagulation  of  Colloidal 
Arsenious  Sulphide  Solutions. 

Daniel  Leighton  Ordway  (V.),  Newton  Centre,  The  Coagula- 
tion of  Colloidal  Metal  Solutions. 

Percy  Harry  Parrock  (IL),  Toungstown,  Ohio,  Tests  on  an  Oil 
Engine.     (With  P.  W.  Moore.) 

Langdon  Pearse,  A.B.  (I.),  Roxhury,  Investigation  of  a  Two- 
hinged  Steel  Arch  for  a  Highway  Bridge. 

John  McClary  Perkins,  Jr.  (VL),  Arlington  Heights,  A  Test 
of  the  Plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co.    (With  B.  Miller.) 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  Jr.  (XIII.),  Lowell,  Progressive  Speed 
Trials  of  the  Ocean  Tug  "  James  Woolley. " 

AsHTON  Clifford  Persons  (V.),  IVinsted^  Conn,  The  Action  of 
Zinc  on  Organic  Halides  in  the  Presence  of  Ethyl  Acetate. 
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Anthony  Winfred  Peters  (I.),  West  Roxbury.  The  Determi- 
nation of  the  Coefficient  of  Discharge  of  an  Inward  Projecting 
Tube.     (With  E.  J.  Proulx.) 

Joseph  Ernest  Philbrick  (X.),  Roxbury,  The  Determination  of 
Sulphur  in  Crude  Illuminating  Gas. 

Preston  Player,  A.B.  (II.),  Boston.  Experiments  on  Explosive 
Mixtures  of  Gas  and  Air  under  Different  Initial  Pressures. 
(With  W.  Whipple.) 

Philip  Arthur  Potter  (JL),  SprtngfiM,  The  Influence  of 
Moisture  on  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Spruce  Timber. 

Elzear  Joseph  Proulx  (I.),  Holyoke.  The  Determination  of  the 
Coefficient  of  Discharge  of  an  Inward  Projecting  Tube. 
(With  A.  W.  Peters.) 

Francis  Willard  Puckey  (IV.),  IVUkesbarre^  Pa,  A  Design  for 
a  Suburban  Residence  on  Long  Island. 

James  Russell  Putnam  (II.),  Newton  Centre.  An  Investigation 
of  the  Flow  of  Air  through  Orifices.     (With  W.  J.  Sweetser.) 

Frank  Dillman  Rash,  A.B.  (HI.),  Earlington^  Ky.  The  Lix- 
iviation  of  a  Low-grade  Copper  Ore.  (With  W.  W.  Gar- 
rett.) 

Walter  Augustine  Read  (XIII.),  Boston.  Rudder  Experiments 
on  the  Steamer  "  Guardian.      (With  J.  A.  Ross,  Jr.) 

Thomas  Frederick  Eugene  Reardon  (VI.),  Wellesley.  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Variation  of  the  Tensile  Strength  of  Bare 
Aluminium  Wire  while  carrying  Current.  (With  R.  H. 
Bolster.  ) 

Ralph  Chandler  Robinson  (V. ),  North  Andover.  A  Systematic 
Method  of  Procedure  for  the  Qualitative  Detection  of  Mer- 
cury, Gold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Osmium,  Selenium,  and 
Tellurium. 

John  Alexander  Ross,  Jr.  (XIII.),  Hampton^  NH.  Rudder 
Experiments  on  the  Steamer  "  Guardian. "  (With  W.  A. 
Read.) 

Carl  Rossmassler  (XIIL),  Germantowny  Pa.  The  Effect  of 
Bilge  Keels  on  Rolling,  as  determined  from  the  Study  of  a 
Model. 
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Allan  Winter  Rowe  (X.),  Gloucester.  The  Analytical  Con- 
stants of  Tallow,  Neat's-foot  and  Horse  Oils. 

Samuel  Winthrop  St.  Clair  (IV.),  East  Milton,  A  Design 
for  a  Villa  on  a  Tropical  Island. 

George  Victor  Sammet  (V.),  Jamaica  Plain,  An  Experimental 
Investigation  of  the  Relation  of  the  Heat  of  Solution  of  Disso- 
ciated Substances  to  the  Effect  of  Temperature  on  their  Solu- 
bility and  Dissociation. 

William  James  Sayward,  B.  S.  (IV. ),  Woodstock^  Vt. .  A  Design 
for  a  Savings  Bank  for  a  City  of  Thirty  Thousand  Inhabi- 
tants. 

Bart  Ernest  Schlesinger,  A.B.  (V.),  Brookline.  The  Elec- 
trolysis of  Hydrochelidonic  and  Adipic  Acids. 

Walter  Scott  (IL ),  Lawrence.  A  Dynamometer  Test  of  a 
Motor  Carriage. 

Stanley  Collamore  Sears  (III.)»  IVinthrop.  The  Formation 
Temperature  of  a  Blast  Furnace  Slag  as  affected  by  the  Com- 
bined Replacement  of  Lime  and  Silica  by  Alumina. 

Edward  Seaver,  Jr.  (IL),  Roxbury.  Transverse  Tests  on  Com- 
posite Beams  of  Concrete  and  Twisted  Steel. 

Frederic  Henry  Sexton  (IIL),  Billerica.  The  Effect  of  Heat 
Treatment  upon  the  Physical  Properties  and  Micro-structure 
of  Cast  Steel. 

Clifford  Hopkins  Shivers  (IV.),  tVoodbury.^  N.  J.  A  Design  for 
a  Sanitarium  for  Consumptives  in  the  Mountains. 

George  Percival  Shute  (X. ),  Maiden.  The  Analysis  of  Chim- 
ney Gas  by  Means  of  the  Gas-balance. 

Roland  Emerson  Simonds  (IL),  fVinchester,  Comparative  Tests 
of  Standard  Injectors  under  Varying  Conditions.  (With 
L.  E.  Merrill.) 

Norman  Locke  Skene  (XIIL),  Roxbury,  Progressive  Speed  Trials 
and  Service  Test  of  a  Gasolene  Launch. 

Frederick  Williamson  Smith,  B.A.  (I.),  Baltimore^  Md,  A 
Design  for  a  Turn-table  and  Round-house. 

Sumner  Ives  Smith  (VI.),  Elkhart^  la.  An  Investigation  of 
the  Relation  of  the  Voltage,  Capacity,  and  Efficiency  of  Stor- 
age Batteries  to  the  Temperature. 
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Ralph  Hamilton  Stearns  (XI.),  Dvrcbtster.  A  Study  of  the 
Flow  of  Water  in  the  Proposed  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

WiLUAM  Isaac  Sturtevant  (VI.),  Ogden^  Utak  A  Test  of  a 
Constant  Current  Transformer.      (With  K.  H.  Knox.) 

William  George  Sucro  (I. ),  CatmuvilU^  Md,  A  Plan  for  Abol- 
ishing the  Grade  Crossing  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
at  Franklin  Park,  Revere.     (With  F.  D.  Chase.  ) 

Albert  Frederick  Sulzer  (X.),  Chicago^  BL  The  Analysis  of 
Varnishes. 

William  Jordan  Sweetser  (II.),  Newton  Highlands.  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Flow  of  Air  through  Orifices.  (With  J.  R. 
Putnam.  ) 

Alexander  Jenifer  Taylor,  C.E.  (XI. ),  Wilmington^  DeL  A 
Design  for  a  System  of  Sewage  Disposal  for  SaxonviUe. 

Arthur  Kingsley  Trenholme,  A.B.  (IV.),  Westmoutby  ^ue.  A 
Design  for  a  Club-House. 

Charles  Gilman  Tufts  (X.),  Arlington  Heights.  A  Study  of 
Cholesterol  and  Phytosterol. 

William  Wright  Walcott  (IX.),  Natick.  A  Study  of  Infant 
Mortality  in  Massachusetts,  1870-99. 

Fred  Bibber  Webster  (XIII. ),  Cambridge,  The  Axial  Oil  Ma- 
chine.    (With  A.  L.  Weil.  ) 

Asher  Lowenstein  Weil  (II.) >  New  Tork^  N.T,  The  Axial  Oil 
Machine.     (With  F.  B.  Webster.) 

John  Frank  Wentworth  (XIII. ),  Rochester^  N.H.  A  Design 
of  a  Speed  Launch. 

William  Whipple  (II. )>  Massapequa^  N,T.  Experiments  on  Ex- 
plosive Mixtures  of  Gas  and  Air  under  Different  Initial  Press- 
ures.     (With  P.  Player.) 

Harry  Ransom  White  (XIII. ),  Arlington  Heights,  Speed  and 
Power  Trials  of  the  Steamship  "  Boston." 

Ralph  Whitman  (L),  Roxbury,  A  Study  of  the  Different  Forms 
of  Cranes. 

Roger  Willard  Wight  (XIII. ),  Natick,  Speed  and  Power 
Trials  of  the  Steamship  "Gloucester."  (With  E.  S.  Fol^ 
jambe.  ) 
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Waldo  Gilman  Wildes  (I.),  Melrose  Highlands.  A  Comparison 
of  Trusses  and  Plate  Girders  for  Spans  of  Less  than  100  Feet. 

Charles  Franklin  Willard  (II. ),  Marlboro.  Progressive  Speed 
Trials  of  Tug  «  Violet  H.  Raber. " 

Robert  Longfellow  Williams  (IL),  Chelsea.  A  Comparison  be- 
tween Governing  a  Steam  Engine  by  Throttling  and  by  Vary- 
ing the  Cut-oiF. 

Archibald  Henry  Wilson  (II.),  Lawrence.  A  Design  of  a  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  System  for  the  Rhode  Island  State  House. 
(With  H.  A.  HoDGDON.) 

George  Truman  Wilson  (II.),  Columbia  Falls,  Me.  A  Series  of 
Tests  upon  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plant  of  a  Theatre, 
combined  with  a  Design  for  a  System  of  Ventilation  for  an 
Office  Building.      (With  H.  T.  Chandler.  ) 

Samuel  Lamson  Wonson,  A.B.  (L),  Everett.  A  Design  for  a 
Three-hinged  Masonry  Arch. 

Howard  Irving  Wood  (V.),  Rockville,  Conn.  A  Systematic 
Method  of  Procedure  for  the  Qualitative  Detection  of  Beryl- 
lium, Indium,  Uranium,  Titanium,  and  Zirconium  in  the 
Presence  of  Common  Metals. 

Leonard  Percy  Wood  (L),  Brooklyn,  N.T.  An  Electrically 
Driven  Chronograph. 

James  Chadbourne  Woodsome  (VI. ),  Dorchester.  An  Investiga- 
tion of  an  Eddy-current  Brake.      (With  C.  H.  Harris.) 

CANDIDATES    AWARDED     THE    DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE   DURING   THE  YEAR   1900-1901 

Harry  Bishop  Chalmers  (X.),  New  Tork,  N.T.  A  Compari- 
son of  Various  Methods  of  Testing  the  Strength  of  Glue. 

Joseph  Simonds  Croswell  (II. ),  North  Cambridge.  A  Study  of 
the  Coefficient  in  the  American  Roller  Bearing. 

Clara  Isabel  Durgin  (V.),  Belmont.  An  Attempt  to  prepare 
Tetramethylene  from  Ethylene  Bromacetate. 

Phiup  Roland  French  (V.),  Roxbury,  The  Occurrence  of 
Formic  Aldehyde  as  a  Common  By-product  in  Organic  Oxi- 
dation. 
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Alberto  Primitivo  Gonzalez  (III.)>  Monterey^  N.L.^  Mexico. 
An  Investigation  of  the  Coking  Properties  of  a  Mexican  Coal. 

(With  S.  S.   M ADERO. ) 

John  Heber  Larrabee  (L),  Melrose.  A  Design  for  a  Swing 
Drawbridge. 

Benjamin  Gould  Macintire  (V.),  Roxbury.  A  Study  of  the 
Decomposition  of  Benzene  Diazonium  Salts  with  Pyrocatechiu. 

Salvador  Silvestre  Madero  (III.)»  Parras^  Mexico.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Coking  Properties  of  a  Mexican  Coal.  (With 
A.  P.  Gonzalez.) 

Henry  Curtis  Morris  (III.)»  ^^^  Tork^  N.T.  A  Study  of  the 
Roasting  of  Different  Grades  of  Tellurium  Ores. 

Burt  Ransom  Rickards  (V.)^  Melrose.  A  Study  of  Certain  Proc- 
esses of  Fermentation  and  a  Method  for  the  Identification  of 
the  More  Important  Carbohydrates  and  Glycosides. 

Alice  Virginia  Wilson,  A.B.  (V.),  Lenoir^  N.C.  An  Attempt 
to  prepare  Hexamethylene. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  completion  of  the  Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium  Fund  of 
||  100,000  on  the  Graduation  Day  of  the  class  of  1901  gave  a 
lustre  to  that  occasion  outshining  even  the  radiant  faces  of  the  new 
Bachelors  of  Science;  for  the  securing  of  the  stipulated  amount 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  time  set  by  the  Corporation  was  due  to 
the  very  generous  and  unexpected  action  of  this  new-fledged  class 
in  pledging,  on  the  morning  of  their  graduation,  the  last  five  thou- 
sand dollars  needed  to  make  the  fund  complete.  It  was  an  admi- 
rable way  for  these  young  men  to  signalize  their  last  day  as  under- 
graduates, and  gave  sure  proof  that  the  class  appreciated  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  college  which,  later  in  the  day,  gave  them  formal 
license  as  bearers  of  the  Institute's  professional  name  and  custo- 
dians of  its  teaching  reputation. 


Young  graduates  rarely  appreciate  the  fact  —  which  is  true  of 
any  university,  technological  school,  or  college  of  the  first  rank  — 
that  they  are  debtors  to  their  Alma  Mater,  not  only  for  money  out- 
lays far  in  excess  of  their  tuition  fees,  but  also  for  the  more  intan- 
gible, but  no  less  real,  benefits  resulting  from  long-established  cor- 
porate reputation  and  dignity  of  name,  high  professional  ideals,  and 
scholarly  breadth  of  training.  Yet  money  alone  cannot  discharge 
the  debt  for  these  benefits,  which  are  themselves  maintained  and 
augmented  only  by  the  active  interest  and  loyal  service  of  the 
alumni ;  and  hence  the  Institute  may  rightly  expect  devotion  to  its 
interests  on  the  part  of  its  graduates. 


This  solidarity  and  mutual  dependence  of  Institute  men  is 
markedly  recognized  in  this  very  Walker  Memorial  to  which  the 
class  of  1 90 1  has  made  so  generous  a  contribution;  for  the  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  splendid  President  who  gave 
his  life  to  the  up-building  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  is  not  to 
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be  a  simple  gymnasium  for  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  the 
physical  health  of  its  students,  but  it  is  also  to  be  a  social  gymna- 
sium for  the  preservation  of  their  moral  health  and  the  promotion 
of  their  social  efficiency.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized in  education  that  ^^  Manners  makyth  Man  " ;  and,  whether 
it  be  a  kindergarten  or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologjr, 
an  educational  institution  has  as  distinct  a  duty  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  manners  and  morals  as  toward  the  development  of  the 
intellect  Learning  without  culture  suggests  a  machine  without 
oil,  or  in  too  many  cases  a  machine  —  though  well  finished  and 
otherwise  elective  —  without  any  motive  power  wherewith  to 
make  it  serve  its  purpose  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  this  memorial  gymnasium,  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  must 
be  a  place  wherein  will  be  cultivated  amongst  Institute  graduates  all 
those  qualities  of  ^^  all-roundness,"  grace,  courtesy,  and  manliness, 
so  well  exemplified  by  General  Walker,  and  wherein  will  be 
learned  the  lesson  that  these  things  also  are  essential  to  a  liberal 
education. 


To  do  this  will  take  more  than  the  ;$  100,000  already  raised  ;  but 
to  make  the  memorial  less  than  complete  would  be  to  fail  in  real 
honor  to  General  Walker.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
this  additional  amount  will  be  subscribed, —  partly  by  a  further  con- 
tribution from  those  past  students  of  the  Institute  who  have  been 
waiting  to  see  the  project  an  assured  success  before  sending  in  their 
contributions,  and  partly  from  those  other  friends  of  General 
Walker  and  of  the  Institute,  who  will  be  glad  to  show  their  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  in  this  substantial  and  enduring  fashion. 
Every  dollar  that  now  comes  in  will  enable  the  authorities  of  the 
Institute  to  bring  the  Walker  Memorial  more  nearly  to  that  ideal, 
for  promoting  the  health  and  manliness  of  young  men,  which  would 
be  most  pleasing  to  the  late  President,  as  well  as  to  our  present 
active  and  far-seeing  executive,  who  has  so  heartily  and  vigorously 
assisted  the  efficient  Walker  Memorial  Committee  in  their  labor  of 
love. 
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An  added  influence  over  students  in  the  direction  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  life  will|  it  is  hoped,  come  through  the  Technology 
Chambers,  soon  to  be  built  on  what  was  formerly  the  Irvington 
Oval.  This  enterprise,  though  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  Institute  authorities,  has  already  their  hearty  support,  and  will 
probably  be  subject  to  their  indirect  supervision.  To  place  stu- 
dents coming  from  a  distance  in  boarding-houses  has  never  seemed 
a  satisfactory  disposition  of  them  ;  yet  to  establish  dormitories,  es- 
pecially in  a  large  city,  would  involve  added  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  the  Institute  cannot  at  present  assume.  Sometimes  a  young 
man  coming  from  another  part  of  the  country  to  Boston,  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  home  in  the  house 
he  chooses  as  his  boarding-place ;  but  these  instances  are,  unfortu- 
nately, rare.  The  social  atmosphere  of  the  usual  boarding-house 
is  never  stimulating,  and  is  often  actually  unhealthful  to  a  youth 
who  is  obliged  to  find  in  it  the  social  intercourse  so  essential  to  his 
happiness,  and  which,  as  a  stranger,  he  can  find  nowhere  else.  Lo- 
cated in  such  a  place  as  the  Technology  Chambers,  he  will  not  only 
be  sure  of  the  companionship  of  a  hundred  or  more  men  of  kin- 
dred interests,  but  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  many  of  their 
friends,  and  to  select  from  among  them  a  rapidly  widening  circle 
of  associates. 


The  various  Alumni  Associations  are  doing  an  admirable  work 
in  this  same  direction  by  furnishing  a  social  starting-point  for  In- 
stitute men  who  go,  as  strangers,  to  the  cities  in  which  such  asso- 
ciations are  located.  An  Institute  man,  therefore,  makes  a  very 
serious  mistake  if  he  does  not  —  in  going  to  Chicago,  New  York, 
Washington,  or  such  other  city  as  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  an  Institute  Association  —  ally  himself  with  it,  take  active 
part  in  its  work,  and  secure  all  the  advantages  which  are  certain  to 
come  from  wide  acquaintance  among  his  fellow-collegians.  All 
the  associations  are  most  cordial  in  welcoming  new  men,  and  are 
increasingly  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Institute  itself. 
Moreover,  these  roots,  spreading  now  into  every  part  of  the  country. 
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are  destined  to  become  more  and  more  the  firm  foundations  and 
sound  nourishers  of  their  mother  institution,  tucked  away  in  a  far 
comer  of  New  England. 


President  Pritchett  set  an  admirable  example,  not  only  to  the 
young  men  of  the  Institute,  but  to  the  whole  city  of  Boston,  in  his 
^  fifty-four  and  one-half  cent "  dinner  which  he  gave  to  about  fifty 
undergraduates  at  the  Technology  Club  in  May.  As  is  well 
known,  Bostonians  are  among  the  greatest  public  diners-out  in  the 
world ;  but,  as  Dr.  Pritchett  truly  said,  they  generally  pay  much 
good  money  for  a  very  poor  time.  This  is  because  they  permit  the 
food  to  overshadow  the  good  fellowship ;  because  they  waste  the 
best  part  of  the  evening  in  prolonged  eating,  leaving  only  its  dr^ 
for  talk  and  companionship;  because  they  weary  their  jaws  and 
dull  their  wits  with  ten  or  fifteen  heavy  courses  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing their  appetites  with  four  light  ones,  leaving  their  intellects 
clear  and  their  tempers  sweet  for  rational  conversation.  Men  of 
middle  age,  who  can  afford  to  trifle  with  their  purses  and  their 
digestions,  may  in  their  slavery  to  tradition  keep  up  this  expensive 
and  lengthy  feeding ;  but  the  younger  men  should  set  them  a  better 
example,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's  dinner 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  genuine  Commerce  among  students 
and  among  alumni, —  a  real  exchange  of  good  fellowship  and  of 
good  wit,  not  a  competitive  trial  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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TECHNOLOGY   CHAMBERS 

While  It  would  be  obviously  unwise,  even  were  it  practi- 
cable, for  the  Institute  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  dormito- 
ries such  as  is  necessary  in  a  college  located  in  a  country 
town,  it  has  long  seemed  desirable  that  some  means  should 
be  found  for  bringing  a  number  of  the  students  together  in 
a  well-planned  building  where  they  might  have  good  food, 
well-lighted  and  heated  bedrooms,  ample  bathing  facilities, 
and  proper  rooms  for  study. 

This  need  seems  likely  to  be  met,  in  a  degree  at  least, 
by  the  proposed  Technology  Chambers  which  are  imme- 
diately to  be  begun  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  Irvington 
Oval,"  bounded  by  Huntington  Avenue,  Irvington  Street, 
an  extension  of  St.  Botolph  Street,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Station  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  This  land,  covering  16,000  square  feet,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  "Technology  Chambers  Trust," 
and  a  building,  seven  stories  in  height,  and  designed  to 
accommodate  178  students,  is  to  be  built  thereon  after  ex- 
cellent plans  made  by  Walter  H.  Kilham,  '89. 

The  building  will  front  upon  Huntington  Avenue  and 
there  will  be  an  entrance,  as  well  as  one  or  two  stores,  upon 
that  side ;  but  the  "  living  frontage  "  of  the  building  will 
be  toward  the  south,  on  St.  Botolph  Street,  most  of  the 
rooms  looking  out,  from  that  side,  on  a  central  court-yard 
80  feet  wide,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  high,  orna- 
mental grille  with  handsome  stone  posts  and  lanterns. 
This  court-yard  will  be  attractively  laid  out  as  a  lawn  with 
masses  of  shrubbery  and  flower-beds,  separated  by  broad 
granolithic  walks  leading  up,  by  broad  flights  of  steps 
shaded  by  glass  marquises,  to  the  tenants'  private  entrances. 
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In  the  basement,  in  addition  to  laundry,  boiler  rooms, 
etc.,  will  be  a  large  swimming  tank,  a  gymnasium,  and,  pos- 
sibly, hand-ball  courts  for  the  use  of  the  young  men 
occupying  the  chambers. 

The  first  floor  will  contain,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
bedrooms  and  studies,  a  handsomely  appointed  dining- 
room,  a  billiard-room,  and  a  hall  for  meetings  and  general 
social  purposes. 

Each  of  the  five  stories  above  the  first  will  be  variously 
divided  into  suites  of  one,  two,  and  three  single  bedrooms 
attached  to  or  grouped  about  a  study,  so  as  to  permit  of  a 
considerable  variation  in  rental,  and  yet  to  allow  of  each 
student  having  at  least  a  share  in  a  comfortable  and  good- 
sized  sitting-room.  Three  groups  of  bath-rooms,  with 
tubs  and  showers,  upon  each  corridor,  will  give  ample  bath- 
ing facilities;  and  the  floors  will  be  connected  with  the 
entrances,  not  only  by  wide,  fire-proof  stairways,  but  also 
by  the  latest  improved  electric  elevators. 

The  architect  has  so  carefully  arranged  his  plan  that  every 
room  will  have  ample  light  and  air ;  and  the  building,  by 
means  of  practically  a  blank  wall  on  the  railroad  side,  will 
be  almost  completely  shut  off  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

While  this  building  will  have  no  official  connection  with 
the  Institute,  it  is  proposed  by  President  Pritchett  to  ar- 
range for  a  semi-official  supervision  of  the  rooms,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  restaurant,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
students  shall  secure  good  food.  The  exact  arrangements 
for  this  supervision  are  not  as  yet  decided  upon. 

The  whole  scheme  has  been,  however,  so  carefully 
worked  out  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  in  this  "  Tech- 
nology Chambers  "  there  will  be  offered  a  place  where  stu- 
dents, at  a  cost  very  little,  if  any,  greater  than  is  now  in- 
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volved  in  living  at  a  boarding-house,  may  secure  fiu-  better 
rooms,  more  wholesome  food,  pleasanter  surroundings,  a 
more  convenient  location,  and,  best  of  all,  the  companion- 
ship, stimulus,  and  esprit  de  carps  of  other  Institute  young 
men  rather  than  the  depressing  and  often  demoralizing  at- 
mosphere of  the  usual  lodging-house. 

The  trustees  of  the  Chambers  are  Mr.  Francis  Peabody, 
Jr.  and  Mr.  George  £.  Cabot,  men  of  wide  experience  in 
such  matters.  The  broker  in  the  transaction  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Balch,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  trust  are  among 
the  leading  men  of  business  in  the  city.  Much  credit  is 
due  Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  of  Mr.  Balch's  office,  for  his 
zeal  and  persistency  in  developing  the  scheme  and  in  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  Institute  men,  and  of  leading  financiers. 

It  is  planned  that  the  building  shall  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  in  September,  1 902 ; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  long  before  that 
time  every  room  in  the  proposed  Chambers  will  be  en- 
gaged. 


WALKER    MEMORIAL 

The  Walker  Memorial  Fund,  which  amounted  to  about  ^40,000 
at  the  beginning  of  1901,  rose  to  the  neighborhood  of  ^60,000 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  An  aggressive  attempt 
to  complete  the  work  was  initiated  by  President  Pritchett  at  the 
dinner  of  the  North-western  Association  on  March  16,  and  this 
effort  took  the  practical  form  of  a  level  II30  subscription.  During 
April  and  the  early  part  of  May  $29  subscription  cards  were 
widely  circulated  by  the  class  and  fraternity  associations.  On 
May  15  the  committee  issued  a  deficiency  appeal  for  the  ^30,000 
still  lacking,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  pamphlet  showing   the  pro- 
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visional  plans  for  the  building,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Institute  authorities  by  members  of  the  Architectural  Department. 
The  response  to  this  final  appeal  was  generous  beyond  the  hopes 
of  the  committee.  |l  20,000  was  subscribed  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  These  results  were  so  encouraging  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  complete  the  total  subscription  by  June  4,  in  order  that 
the  result  might  be  announced  at  the  graduation  exercises. 
Thanks  to  the  hearty  support  of  certain  of  the  past  students,  and 
in  particular  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  class  of  190 1, —  which 
raised  over  |l5,ooo  in  less  than  half  an  hour, —  this  result  was 
attained,  and  the  subscription  of  ||  100,000  was  completed  a  month 
before  the  date  set  by  the  Corporation.  More  significant  than  the 
sum  contributed  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  contributors  is  over 
fifteen  hundred. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Walker  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, the  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  past  students  was  to  cover  all 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  gymnasium  building ;  while  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  instruction  in 
physical  culture,  representing  a  further  capital  of  at  least  $150,000, 
were  to  be  furnished  by  the  Corporation.  It  soon  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  a  memorial  building,  including  the  necessary  provisions 
for  gymnastic  work  and  the  desired  social  features  as  well,  could 
scarcely  be  built  for  the  sum  originally  mentioned.  Additional 
subscriptions  from  Institute  men  will  therefore  be  very  grateful, 
although  no  further  systematic  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  secure 
them.  The  committee,  however,  feel  confident  that  the  interest 
of  friends  of  General  Walker  and  of  Technology,  outside  of  those 
who  have  actually  been  connected  with  the  school,  will  supply  the 
1150,000  or  $75,000  additional  required  to  make  the  Walker  Me- 
morial exactly  what  it  should  be. 

C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOW,  Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   BOSTON    <<  MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL,**   JAN- 
UARY lOy  1 901 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

However  it  has  come  about,  whether  through  the  increasmg  devotion  to 
athletics  or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  physical  culture  in  the  broad  sense 
is  occupying  a  more  and  more  conspicuous  place  in  education.  This  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  an  unqualifiol  good,  and  chiefly  because  it  is  based  on 
a  system  which  may  justly  lay  claim  to  a  scientific  basis.  Physical  training  is 
graidually  but  surely  becoming  rational.  The  excesses  to  which  competitive 
athletic  events  are  alwajrs  likely  to  lead  will  surely  be  modified  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  training.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  the  present 
zeal  for  physical  culture,  designed  not  only  to  make  the  strong  stronger,  but 
also  the  weak  strong,  is  doing  much  toward  the  general  development  of  the 
masses  of  young  men  and  women.  Institutions  have,  however,  been  slow  in 
completely  recognizing  the  dignity  of  this  branch  of  education  by  establishing 
a  definite  department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  competent  head.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  particular  interest  at  this  time  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  taken  action  to  install  a  new  department  devoted  to  ph]rsical  culture. 
The  formal  announcement  of  this  fact  was  made  by  President  Pritchett  at  the 
aimual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  recently  held  in  Boston.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  corporation  had  voted  to  give  the  land  for  the  building,  which 
is  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  General  Walker,  former  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute. In  this  building  b  to  be  established  the  new  department,  provided  the 
necessary  endowment  fund  can  be  raised,  under  the  charge  of  <<a  man  who 
shall  be  able  to  do  for  the  physical  side  of  the  students  what  the  heads  of  other 
departments  now  do  for  the  intellectual  side.**  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  and 
there  is  small  doubt  the  hope  will  be  realized,  that  this  somewhat  unique  de- 
partment of  a  great  educational  institution  may  be  generously  maintauned.  It 
will  prove  not  only  of  service  to  the  institution  with  which  it  is  coimected,  but 
will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  stimulus  toward  the  establishment  of  similar  depart- 
ments elsewhere.  The  time  is  undoubtedly  ripe  for  just  this  line  of  work,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  see  that  so  worthy  a  memorial  is  to  be  erected  to  the  lamented 
President  of  our  most  conspicuous  technical  school. 

The  tendency  everywhere  apparent  is  further  shown  by  the  recent  meeting  in 
New  York  of  the  various  physical  directors  of  the  larger  gymnasiums  connected 
with  our  schoob  and  colleges.  The  strength  which  comes  from  organization 
will  no  doubt  show  itself  by  renewed  and  systematic  attempts  toward  raising  the 
standard  of  this  department  of  school  and  university  work.  The  very  general 
introduction  of  physical  training  into  the  public  schools  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  benefit  to  the  pupils.  The  idea,  recently  suggested  for  the 
Brookline,  Mass.,  schools,  of  giving  special  treatment  to  pupils  of  imperfect 
physique,  is  also  unquestionably  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  whole 
movement  toward  bringing  about  a  symmetrical  physical  development,  begin- 
ning with  the  very  young,  is  in  every  way  commendable. 

In  the  hands  of  competent  men  there  is  small  danger  of  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  this  fundamental  branch  of  a  child*  s  education. 
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CORPORATION  NOTES 

The  two  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
was  held  at  the  Institute  April  3,  190 1.  Appointments  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  following  candidates  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science :  in  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Met- 
allurgy, Alberto  Primitivo  Gonzalez,  Salvador  Silvestre  Madero, 
Henry  Curtis  Morris ;  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Benjamin 
Gould  Macintire ;  and,  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Harry  Bishop  Chalmers.  Reports  of  Visiting  Committees 
were  presented  for  the  Departments  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Physics  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

The  two  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Institute  on  Friday,  May  31,  1901.  The  following  appointments 
were  made :  Associate  Professor  Charles  F.  A.  Currier,  Professor 
of  History;  Associate  Professor  George  T.  Dippold,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages;  Associate  Professor  Eleazer  B.  Homer, 
lecturer  in  Architecture;  Associate  Professor  William  Z.  Ripley, 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics;  Assistant  Professor 
William  H.  Lawrence,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture ;  As- 
sistant Professor  William  L.  Puffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  The  following  Assistants  were  appointed 
Instructors :  Charles  B.  Breed,  in  Civil  Engineering ;  William  S. 
Newell,  in  Mechanical  Engineering ;  Harrison  W.  Smith,  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering;  Maurice  DeK.  Thompson,  in  Physics;  and 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  in  Biology.  Mr.  Reginald  R.  Goodell  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  place  of  Charles 
H.  L.  N.  Bernard,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Charles  £.  Locke,  Instructor 
in  Mining  Engineering. 

The  following  Assistants  were  appointed :  W.  I.  Bickford,  H.  E. 
Dart,  and  Clinton  M.  Dearden,  in  Physics. 

Messrs.  James  P.  Steams,  Elliot  Cabot  Lee,  and  Lucius  Tuttle 
were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Corporation. 
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first  term  or  otherwise  at  irregular  dates.  It  has  accordingly  been 
voted  by  the  Faculty  that  recommendations  be  submitted  to  the 
Corporation  only  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  special  vote,  and  that  the  names  of  all  graduates  be  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue  in  the  year  in  which  they  receive  their 
degree,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  special  vote. 

The  Faculty  was  represented  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
WooUey,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  by  Professor  William  H.  Niles. 

In  connection  with  Professor  Homer's  appointment  as  lecturer, 
it  wiU  be  of  interest  to  state  that  he  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  Providence.  Fortunately, 
he  is  able  to  continue  his  important  lectures  at  the  Institute  on 
"The  History  of  Architecture." 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  was  founded  in  1877.  Its  purposes  are: 
Firsty  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  designing, 
that  they  may  successfully  apply  the  principles  of  art  to  the  requirements  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  Secondy  the  systematic  training  of  students  in  the  practice 
of  art,  that  they  may  understand  its  principles,  give  instruction  to  others,  or 
become  artists.  Thirdy  the  general  advancement  of  art  education  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art  and  art  studies,  and  by  lectures  on  art. 

It  consists,  therefore,  of  two  principal  sections:  the  Museum  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  works  of  art,  and  the  School  for  the  training  of 
artisans  and  art  students. 

In  the  Museum  are  included  the  picture  and  sculpture  galleries  and  several 
smaller  rooms  for  water-color  and  special  exhibitions,  for  bronzes,  and  for  the  per- 
manent display  of  photographs  and  prints.  All  of  these  rooms  contain  very 
valuable  collections.     The  registered  public  attendance  during  1900  was  16,562. 

The  School  has  been  divided  into  live  departments, —  namely,  the  departments 
of  Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting,  Decorative  Design,  including  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Modelling  and  Sculpture,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Architecture, — 
while  during  the  past  year  a  Children's  Department  has  been  formed  for  Drawing 
and  Modelling  on  Saturdays. 

Classes  are  held  during  day  and  evening  hours.  During  the  past  year  the 
students  in  the  day  classes  numbered  188,  in  the  evening  classes  310,  or  a  total 
of  498  students. 

The  corps  of  instructors  last  year  consisted  of  nineteen  teachers  and  several 
special  lecturers. 

The  school  occupies  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum  or 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  although  it  has  not  the  extensive  museums  of  the 
Boston  institution  or  the  large  classes  of  the  Chicago  school 

The  fees  are  extremely  moderate,  $50  for  two  terms  of  day  work  and  $9  for 
each  term  of  night  work. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  lead  to  the  diploma  of  the  school  at  the  end  of 
four  years*  study  $  but  special  students  are  allowed  to  enter  any  course  for  which 
they  show  sufficient  preparation,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  school  to  assist  and 
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benefit  the  workmen  employed  in  various  industries  as  well  as  the  student  who 
can  devote  his  entire  time  to  school  work. 


ADVANCED  DEGREES  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  resources  now  available  under  the  Austin  will  make  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  advanced  degrees  and  fellow- 
ships continually  more  important  and  comprehensive.  For  the 
coming  year  travelling  fellowships  are  awarded  to  John  W.  Brown, 
James  H.  Walton,  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  and  Maurice  DeK. 
Thompson,  Instructor  in  Physics.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Walton 
will  study  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  The  foreign  fellowships 
now  held  by  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Chapin,  and  Sherrill,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  CofEn,  for  work  at  Clark  University,  are  continued. 
Changes  in  the  rules  governing  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Faculty. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  certain  departments.  A  definite  programme  has 
been  approved  for  the  graduate  courses  in  Mining  Engineering  and 
Metallurgy,  of  which  fuller  details  are  shown  in  the  new  circular 
of  that  department.  More  recently  similar  programmes  of  gradu- 
ate study  have  been  adopted  in  Chemistry  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. Following  are  statements  relative  to  advanced  work  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy :  — 

Aftning  Engineering  and  Metallurgy 

The  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  point  in  the  profession  of  the 
mining  engineer  is  that  he  has  to  familiarize  himself  with  many 
branches  of  applied  science,  and  cannot  devote  himself  to  a  few 
and  master  them  fully.  He  must  not  only  cover  certain  studies  of 
the  civil  and  mechanical  engineer,  but  must  be  well  versed  in 
chemistry  as  well  as  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

The  aim  of  the  undergraduate  course  at  the  Institute  has  been 
and  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  foundation  in  various  branches 
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of  applied  science,  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  work  his  way  in  any  of 
the  different  specialties  of  his  chosen  profession.  With  the  in- 
creased use  of  iron  structures  and  mechanical  appliances,  the  ad- 
vance of  applied  electricity,  and,  lastly,  the  new  studies  opened  up 
in  the  relation  of  properties  of  metals  and  alloys  with  their  inner 
structure,  the  field  to  be  covered,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
grounded,  has  become  so  enlarged  that  it  has  become  impossible  to 
do  this  in  the  regular  four  years'  course.  A  fifth  year  has  become 
a  necessity,  and  this  has  taken  the  form  of  a  post-graduate  course. 
In  the  undergraduate  studies  the  principle  of  giving  an  all-round 
foundation  for  professional  work  will  be  adhered  to,  indicating 
only  the  post-graduate  field ;  and  the  studies  wiU  be  strengthened 
instead  of  being  weakened  by  giving  too  many  things. 

While  in  the  undergraduate  course  there  are  two  options, —  the 
general  one  covering  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  the  special  one 
intended  for  students  who  know  that  they  are  going  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel, —  in  the  graduate 
course  two  broad  lines  have  been  drawn,  separating  the  professions 
of  the  mining  engineer  and  the  metallurgist.  As  with  both 
branches  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  studies  are  of  basal 
importance,  these  studies  have  been  made  obligatory.  In  the 
mining  option  the  graduate  student  takes  additional  civil  engineering 
work.  Thus,  in  surveying,  stress  is  laid  upon  plane-table,  con- 
tour, and  stadia  work ;  in  railroad  work,  the  location,  construction, 
and  equipment  of  railroads  in  connection  with  field  work  and 
drawing  are  taken  up.  The  stability  and  strength  of  structural 
designs  are  calculated  and  worked  out  in  the  drawing-rooms.  No 
additional  geological  work  is  given,  because  it  is  believed  that,  with 
the  grounding  received  by  the  undergraduate  work,  the  student  is 
more  than  sufficiently  prepared  to  progress   by  individual  study  in 

mining  geology. 

In  the  metallurgical  option,  theoretical  and  applied  electro- 
chemistry, microscopy,  and  heat  work  have  been  made  prominent. 
The  modern  theories  of  physical  chemistry,  and  especially  of 
electro-chemistry,  have  furnished  a  new  basis  for  metallurgical  and 
electro-metallurgical  processes  with  which  the  metallurgist  has  to 
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familiarize  himself,  not  only  by  steady,  but  by  systematic,  labora- 
tory work.  The  microscopical  examination  of  metals  and  alloys 
has  given  entirely  new  views  to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles, 
which  explains  so  many  phenomena  which  were  formerly  not  un- 
derstood that  this  new  science  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
indispensable  means  of  investigation  to  the  metallurgist.  Time- 
consuming  laboratory  work  alone  gives  the  power  to  do  this. 

A  student  who  has  given  satisfaction  as  an  undergraduate  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  when 
starting  upon  his  post-graduate  work ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  students, 
even  when  not  candidates  for  the  higher  degree,  will  take  the  fifth 
year,  if  they  can  afford  the  time  and  money,  and  be  thus  more 
thoroughly  equipped  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  that  are  made 
upon  them  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Electrical  Engineering 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Institute  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
the  problems  which  have  confronted  the  Faculty  has  been  the  adap- 
tation of  the  four-year  curriculum  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  scientific  professions  upon  those  entering  them.  It  has  been 
justly  felt  that  no  abatement  in  the  time  allotted  to  general  studies 
could  properly  be  made;  and,  while  increased  entrance  require- 
ments have  given  considerable  relief,  nevertheless  the  utmost  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  preparatory  schools  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty.  To  increase  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  S.B.  to  five  years  would  be  objectionable 
for  various  reasons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  that  only  by  a  more  prolonged  course  of  study  can  the 
best  possible  preparation  be  given  for  professional  life. 

About  a  year  since  it  was  decided  by  the  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  to  plan  a  graduate  course  of  one  year  open  to 
those  holding  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Electrical  Engineering  from 
the  Institute,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  which  should  be  devoted 
to  advanced  instruction  definitely  laid  out  in  assigned  courses. 
Such  a  scheme  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  at 
the  same  time  with  schemes  of  like  character  in  several  other 
departments. 
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The  course  as  laid  out  assumes  the  student  to  be  familiar  with 
all  the  undergraduate  work  required  in  Course  VI.  It  comprises 
an  extended  study  of  the  mathematics  of  polyphase  transmission 
systems,  additional  experimentation  in  the  laboratory  of  electrical 
measurements,  and  the  advanced  study  of  direct  current  and  alter- 
nating current  machinery  in  the  laboratory  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. A  course  upon  the  design  of  stations  and  electrical  distribu- 
tion systems  constitutes  an  important  feature.  Considerable  time 
is  also  given  to  instruction  in  dynamo  design,  a  course  is  planned  in 
specifications  and  contracts,  and  an  extended  thesis  must  be  pre^ 
pared. 

The  studies  thus  far  referred  to  are  all  solely  graduate  studies; 
that  is,  they  none  of  them  form  a  part  of  any  undergraduate 
course.  Certain  undergraduate  studies,  principally  from  Courses 
VIII.  and  II.y  are  required  in  the  Graduate  Course  under  consid- 
eration. Such  are  Fourier's  Series,  Heat  Measurements,  Electro- 
chemistry, and  also  an  important  course  in  Machine  Design.  It 
is  believed  that  the  scheme  as  thus  laid  out  will  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing  body  of  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  Electrical  Engineering  than  is  practicable  in  four  years, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 


UNDERGRADUATE    COURSES 

Changes  in  the  courses  in  Architecture  are  based  on  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  time  given  to  architectural  history,  and 
introducing  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, —  a 
year  earlier  than  heretofore.  In  accordance  with  this,  provision 
is  made  for  replacing  French  sight-reading  in  the  second  term  of 
the  first  year  by  the  course  on  the  elements  of  architecture  by 
Professor  Chandler. 

In  Course  VI.  the  pressure  of  professional  studies  leads  to  the 
discontinuing  of  Least  Squares  in  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year. 

In  case  the  plan  now  under  consideration  for  advance  of  the 
entrance  requirements  in  Modern  Languages  is  adopted  by  the 
Faculty,  important  changes  in  all  course  schemes  are  probable.     In 
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this  connection,  it  may  be  added  that  the  replies  from  the  schools 
sending  the  greater  proportion  of  applicants  to  the  Institute  indicate 
that  the  advance  of  language  requirements  is  not  impracticable, 
although  differences  of  opinion  naturally  exist  as  to  the  direction 
that  the  advance  should  take.  A  special  committee  of  the  Faculty 
has  been  occupied  with  the  construction  of  standard  definitions  of 
entrance  requirements  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY  GRADUATES  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  advanced  course  in  naval  architecture  heretofore  pursued 
by  the  Naval  Academy  graduates,  prior  to  commission  in  the  con- 
struction corps,  at  some  of  the  leading  European  institutes,  is  here- 
after to  be  given  these  young  men  at  the  Institute.  While  the 
designers  of  American  war  vessels,  in  the  development  of  the  new 
navy,  have  been  without  superiors  in  the  navies  of  the  world,  the 
government  has  until  now  been  compelled  to  educate  them  abroad, 
owing  to  lack  of  properly  equipped  facilities  in  this  country. 

Rear-Admiral  Hichborn  some  years  ago  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Faculty  with  a  view  to  providing  a  course  required  for  the 
cadets,  and  one  was  submitted  which  was  regarded  as  satisfactory 
and  fully  meeting  the  requirements.  Secretary  Long  was  in  favor 
of  adopting  the  plan,  but  influences  at  the  department  operated  to 
defeat  it ;  and  the  old  system  was  adhered  to,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  government. 

Admiral  Bowles,  the  new  constructor,  has  taken  up  the  subject 
again ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  all  academy  men  selected  for 
the  construction  corps  in  future  shall  be  educated  at  the  Institute, 
which  now  provides  a  course  of  lectures  fully  answering  the  needs 
of  such  education. 

The  first  cadets  to  take  this  course  will  be  William  McEntee  and 
William  B.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  who  were  graduated  Nos.  i  and  2,  re- 
spectively, one  year  ago.  Two  additional  cadets  will  also  be 
chosen  later  from  this  year's  class,  and  assigned  to  the  course. 

Since   1883  all  cadets  commissioned  in  the  construction  corps 
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have  first  been  sent  abroad  for  study,  where  they  have  invariably 
taken  first  rank  in  th^ir  classes,  often  composed  of  men  many  years 
their  senior.  Admiral  Bowles  was  one  of  the  first  sent  abroad, 
where  he  led  his  class;  Constructor  Gatewood,  now  deceased, 
followed  him  with  the  same  record;  and  Constructor  D.  W. 
Taylor,  who  made  a  higher  record  at  the  Naval  Academy  than  was 
ever  before  or  since  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  school,  graduated 
at  Greenwich  with  the  highest  honors.  Lieutenant  Hobson  was 
another  of  these  graduates. 

So  remarkable  were  the  records  of  American  cadets  that  the 
British  government  became  sensitive  a  few  years  ago  at  their  out- 
stripping the  Englishmen,  and  declined  to  allow  them  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school.  The  navy  then  sent  its  cadets  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  and  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  Paris,  where  all 
recent  graduates  of  the  corps  have  completed  their  education. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  were  held  at  the  following  places,  besides 
in  Boston  and  in  London,  Eng.,  where  Professor  H.  W.  Tyler 
took  charge:  Austin,  Tex.;  Belmont,  Cal.  ;  Binghamton,  N.Y.; 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. ;  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Denver,  Col.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Exeter,  N. H.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  York,  N.Y.;  NordhofF,  Cal.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  Portland,  Ore. ; 
Pottstown,  Pa.;  Pullman,  Wash.;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  attendance  of  candidates  for  entrance  examinations  in  Bos- 
ton was  greater  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitute. There  were  625  applicants  for  examinations.  There 
was  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  complete  appli- 
cants, and  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  preliminary 
candidates.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  final  candi- 
dates, which  follows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  preliminary  can- 
didates of  last  year. 
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SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

Summer  courses  of  the  Institute  were  given  this  season  in  the 
following  departments :  — 

In  the  Mathematical  Department :  in  Analytic  Geometry,  Solid 
Geometry,  and  Integral  Calculus.  In  view  of  the  limited  time 
given  in  Analytic  Geometry,  all  those  who  had  previously  taken 
the  course  at  the  Institute  were  permitted  to  take  the  final  examina- 
tion of  the  course  to  obtain  a  record. 

In  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

In  Shop-work :  courses  in  Wood-work,  Forging,  Chipping  and 
Filing,  and  Machine-tool  Work. 

In  English  Composition. 

In  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced courses  were  given  in  both  French  and  German. 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  courses  were  given  in  General 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  teachers,  and 
Organic  Analysis  and  Preparations;  also  in  Organic  Chemistry 
and  Water  and  Air  Analysis. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics,  courses  in  Mechanics,  Light  and 
Electricity,  Heat,  and  Physical  Laboratory  work. 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  a  course  was  given  this 
year  at  Machias,  Me.,  and  a  course  in  Surveying  at  the  Institute. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  courses  in 
Mechanism  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Drawing. 

In  the  Department  of  Architecture  a  course  was  given  in  Bristol, 
R.I.,  where  a  study  was  made  of  colonial  architecture ;  and,  at  the 
Institute,  courses  In  Elementary  Design  and  Stereotomy. 

In  the  Department  of  Biology,  courses  were  given  in  Bacteriology 
and  its  applications  as  applied  to  industrial  subjects ;  also  a  course  in 
Microscopy,  pure  and  applied,  was  offered. 

The  Summer  School  in  Metallurgy  visited  various  cities  to 
inspect  metallurgical  work.  At  New  York  and  Hoboken  they 
visited  the  Nichols  Chemical  Company;  at  Perth  Amboy  the 
Guggenheim  Copper  Refining  Company ;  at  Newark  the  New 
Jersey   Zinc   Company   and    the   Crucible   Steel     Company;    at 
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Trenton  the  Trenton  Iron  Works  and  Rolling  Mill ;  and  the  Pen- 
coyd  Company  at  Philadelphia;  also  the  Midvale  and  Standard 
Steel  Companies  near  Philadelphia.  At  Steelton  they  visited  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  At  Baltimore  they  visited  the  Balti- 
more Copper  Company,  and  at  Sparrow's  Point  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company. 

BEAUX  ARTS   COMPETITION 

The  Architectural  Department  of  Technology  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  competition  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Society  of  New  York. 
Of  the  four  first  mentions,  one  was  awarded  to  G.  B.  Ford,  and 
another  to  W.  C.  Appleton,  *oi.  J.  L.  Little,  Jr.,  received  a  second 
mention ;  and  F.  R.  Walker's  design  was  marked  bars  concours  on 
account  of  too  great  deviations  from  the  preliminary  sketch. 

The  prize,  a  gold  medal,  has  not  been  awarded  for  several 
years.  The  reason  for  not  doing  so  this  year  was  that  the  draw- 
ings were  too  elaborate  for  the  purpose  of  the  design. 


ARCHITECTURAL   EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  Department  took 
place  June  4  to  June  7,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  students,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  there  were  the  designs  of  the  depart- 
ment made  for  the  recent  competition  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Society 
of  New  York,  at  which  the  Institute  was  distinguished  by  the 
award  of  the  two  first  recompenses.  The  subject  of  the  problem 
is  ^^A  United  States  Pavilion  for  a  Pan-American  Exposition." 
There  was  also  shown  Professor  Despradelle's  composition  of  last 
year,  "  The  Beacon  of  Progress,"  which  has  not  before  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  country.  The  design,  consisting  of  twelve  drawings, 
received  the  award  of  the  first  medal  of  the  Salon  of  1900.  Two 
of  the  drawings  were  purchased  by  the  French  government  for  per- 
manent exhibition  at  the  Luxembourg,  with  permission  of  repro- 
duction for  America. 
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GENERAL    NOTES 

Dr.  Pritchett  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by 
Harvard  University  at  its  Commencement  on  June  26.  He  has 
also  received  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition.  A  similar  position  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  was  held  by  General  Walker  before  his  appointment  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Institute. 

President  Pritchett  received,  May  17,  a  cable  message  from  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  E.  Burton,  in  charge  of  the  eclipse  party  in  Sumatra, 
announcing  that  important  and  highly  satisfactory  results  had  been 
obtained.  The  weather  was  cloudy  during  a  portion  of  the  eclipse, 
but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  party.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  observations,  all  four  contacts  were  observed,  and  a 
brilliant  corona  was  shown  at  totality,  which  lasted  nearly  six  min- 
utes.    Several  photographs  of  the  corona  were  also  obtained. 

In  his  cablegram  Professor  Burton  reports,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  success  with  the  photographs  of  the  ^^  shadow  bands,"  and 
that  a  slight  change  of  the  magnetometer  was  noticed  during  the 
period  of  totality.  He  also  announced  the  completion  of  pendulum 
observations  at  the  observing  station. 

In  a  letter  from  Harrison  W.  Smith,  who  is  on  the  Eclipse  Ex- 
pedition from  the  Institute,  speaking  of  the  English  coaling  station 
at  Perine,  where  the  vessel  stopped,  he  writes :  — 

If  you  can  imagine  a  sandy  desert  sprinkled  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  vol- 
canic stones,  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  island  looks  like  :  it  is  as 
if  a  volcano  were  to  get  loose  on  the  end  of  Cape  Cod  and  sprinkle  brown  sugar 
over  the  sand-hills.  On  one  end  of  the  island,  however,  there  are  the  sheds  and 
buildings  of  an  English  coal  company  ;  and,  as  the  island  has  nothing  on  it  but 
the  coal  company  and  a  few  hundred  Arabs  and  Africans,  it  does  not  own  a 
post-office,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  letter  at  the  coal  company^  s  office, 
where  the  clerk  very  obligingly  pasted  a  whole  picture  gallery  over  your  letter 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  assured  me  it  would  go  by  the  next  British  mail 
steamer.  There  were  enough  letters  from  the  other  passengers,  so  that  I  don*t 
think  he  can  put  the  coat  on  without  finding  them  ;  but  I  can^t  see  why  he 
should  ever  put  his  coat  on  again.  It  is  probably  the  hottest  place  inhabited  by 
any  white  man.  There  is  only  one  plant  on  the  island,  and  they  have  two 
trained  nurses  to  look  after  that  tree  and  take  its  temperature  every  two  hours. 
Rain  never  falls  on  this  island,  and  every  drop  of  water  they  use  has  to  be  con- 
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densed  from  sea  water.  In  fact,  sea  water,  air,  and  negroes  are  the  only  com- 
modities that  nature  furnishes  them  with.  It  is  pleasant  to  go  to  such  a  place 
and  then  get  on  a  comfortable  steamer  and  sail  out  into  the  beautiful  Indian 
Ocean.  Ever  since  we  left  Ferine  a  gentle  breeze  has  been  blowing  day  and 
night.  The  north-east  monsoon  and  light  cumulus  clouds  have  helped  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  sun.  The  air  is  laden  with  moisture ;  but  we  wear  cotton 
clothes  and  have  cool  baths  in  sea  water,  and  are  most  languidly  happy.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  does  not  go  much  above  8  5  degrees  in  the  day  nor  below 
80  degrees  at  night,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  is  about  80  to  81  de- 
grees. We  passed  yesterday  a  ship  going  west.  It  shows  interestingly  how 
accurately  these  navigators  can  find  their  way  about  these  oceans  when  two 
steamers,  following  the  same  track,  pass  each  other  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant.  They  have  need  of  aJl  their  skill ;  for  at  the  easterly  end  of  the 
Red  Sea  there  are  no  light-houses,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  channel  is 
crooked  and  dangerous,  and  followed  by  hundreds  of  vessels  every  year.  .  .  . 
To-morrow  we  pass  through  the  Maladive  Islands  (west  of  Ceylon),  and  there  is 
there  a  large  light-house ;  from  there  to  Sumatra  we  must  expect  some  rain ; 
and,  when  we  get  to  Sumatra,  we  shall  probably  have  it  by  bucketfuls.  The 
captain  has  meteorological  charts  issued  by  the  Netherlands  government  which 
show  the  distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  no  place  which  shows  so  much  rainfall  as  where  we  are  going.  Fort- 
unately, however,  most  of  it  comes  at  night  in  the  form  of  thunder  showers  j 
and,  if  we  can  keep  our  things  dry,  we  shall  probably  have  no  trouble.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  information  we  have  received  concerning  the  place 
we  expect  to  select  for  our  station.  It  is  in  the  hills,  away  from  the  coast,  where 
the  climate  is  delightful  and  where  we  will  get  less  rain  than  on  the  coast.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  also  to  appropriate  the  top  of  some  hill  to  plant  our  in- 
struments on.  .  .  .  Padangy  April  7,  1901. —  We  landed  yesterday  at  5  p.m., 
after  a  most  delightful  voyage.  .  .  .  We  were  most  cordially  received  by  almost 
all  the  Hollanders  on  board,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  consideration  we  have  met 
with  on  land.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  was  docked,  Mr.  Vedt,  the  United 
States  consular  agent,  came  on  board,  and  greatly  relieved  us  by  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  engaged  rooms  for  us  at  the  hotel. 

We  remained,  however,  at  the  ship,  to  see  our  baggage  all  off,  and  did  not 
get  to  the  hotel  till  about  eight  o*  clock,  after  a  half-hour*  s  drive.  Our  rooms 
are  fine.  They  are  in  a  new  building,  and  my  room  is  now  occupied  for  the 
first  time.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  in  a  two-story  structure,  with  a  balcony  run- 
ning along  outside,  and  the  room  leading  off  from  the  balcony  and  extending 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  building.  A  lig^t  partition  divides  the  room 
into  an  open  veranda  and  a  bedroom,  through  which  the  air  circulates  freely  all 
night ;  and  we  sleep  on  cool,  hard  beds,  under  enormous  clouds  of  mosquito 
netting,  with  no  blanket.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  in  a  new  building.  It 
is  hardly  credible,  but  I  have  seen  only  one  larg^  cockroach  in  my  room.  And 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  his  huh  that  he  was  there  $  for  he  hopped  out 
of  my  dress-suit  case,  and  probably  came  up  from  the  ship.  On  our  way  up 
from  the  ship  last  night  the  consul  endeavored  to  lend  interest  to  the  conversation 
by  telling  us  that,  <<at  just  about  this  point,  a  tiger  was  seen  to  cross  the  road  last 
week.**  He  made  a  mistake,  however,  in  telling  so  imagrinative  a  tale ;  for  he 
was  discovered  by  the  governor  to-day,  who,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  at  least  one  hundred  miles  inland  to  get  any  tig^r.  "In 
fact,**  said  the  governor,  **  the  only  wild  animals  here  that  are  at  all  dangrero\is  are 
the  mosquitoes.'*     We  met  last  evening,  after  dinner,  some  of  the  members  of 
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the  other  American  parties.  This  morning  we  paid  our  official  visit  to  the  local 
governor.  We  would  certainly  have  presented  an  interesting  sight  if  we  were  to 
appear  in  Boston  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  full  evening  dress  ;  but  this  is 
the  way  we  went  to  the  governor,  and  were  received  by  him  at  ten  oVlock.  The 
consul  told  us  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wear  dress  suits,  that  black  clothes 
would  do,  but  that  dress  suits  were  entirely  proper,  and  the  governor  would  prob- 
ably consider  it  a  compliment  to  him  if  we  wore  them.  The  Dutch  astrono- 
mers arrived  shortly  after  us,  and  were  in  evening  dress.  So  we  were  very  glad 
we  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  consul. 

And  our  reception  was  most  cordial.  We  were  received  in  a  sort  of  large 
veranda  at  the  front  of  his  residence  by  the  governor  himself,  and  were  soon 
seated  round  a  little  table,  with  a  box  of  excellent  cigars  in  the  centre,  and, 
before  long,  with  glasses  of  a  most  peculiar  and  delicious  lemonade.  We  re- 
ceived very  many  valuable  suggestions  from  the  governor,  and  shall  decide 
to-morrow  on  the  location  of  our  station  ;  but  the  greatest  manifestation  of  hos- 
pitality on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  government  which  we  have  received  was  the 
announcement  that  all  visiting  astronomers  would  receive  passes  on  the  railroad  to 
go  where  and  when  we  pleased,  and  that  all  our  baggage  would  be  transported 
on  the  railroad  free.  .  .  .  April  ii. —  After  writing  the  above,  I  had  my  siesta, 
and  then  repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  consul,  who  entertained  us  at  dinner  at 
9  P.M.  (Dinner  is  never  served  before  8.30.)  The  consul* s  hospitality  is  com- 
plete, and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  consul 
gave  me  a  horseback  ride  on  a  little  native  Javanese  pony,  that  gave  me  all  I 
wanted  to  do  to  hold  him  in.  It  was  a  fine  ride,  but  I  haven't  got  over  the 
effect  of  it  yet.  During  the  last  two  days  we  have  been  doing  some  shopping, 
and  Professor  Burton  has  been  looking  up  the  most  desirable  place  for  our  sta- 
tion.    We  have  decided  on  a  place,  and  shall  go  there  to-morrow.   .  .  . 


SOCIETY   OF    ARTS 

Since  February  14  the  following  lectures  have  been  held  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  :  — 

"  A  Forest  Policy  for  the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  GifFord  Pin- 
chot;  ^^The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  the  Study  of  the  Chemical 
Construction  and  Physical  Properties  of  Metals,"  by  Dr.  Henry 
Fay ;  "  Electrical  Wave  Transmission,"  by  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin ; 
^^  The  Increase  of  the  Food  Supply  of  Mankind  through  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Marine  Animals,  a  Problem  in  Economic  Zoology,"  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Field ;  ''  Principles  of  Action  of  Various  Types 
of  Refrigerating  Machines,"  by  Professor  J.  E.  Denton  j  ''  Cotton 
from  Seed  to  Bale,"  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittredge, 
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THE   UNDERGRADUATES 

JUNIOR   WEEK 

The  name  "  Junior  Week,"  applied  to  the  annual  round  of 
festivities  occurring  shortly  after  Easter,  was  first  used  in  1894. 
Since  that  time  each  Junior  Class  has  striven  to  make  the  several 
events  of  that  time  more  successful  than  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  class  of  1902  carried  out  this  idea  this  spring  by  holding 
in  the  week  of  April  2 1  perhaps  the  most  successful  Junior  Week 
in  the  history  of  the  custom. 

The  initial  event  of  the  week  was  the  Walker  Club  Play,  "  A 
Night  Off,"  which  was  in  every  way  a  conspicuous  success.  The 
play,  the  fifth  of  the  club's  series,  is  by  the  late  Augustin  Daly. 
The  production  was  staged  at  Copley  Hall  on  Monday,  April  22. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Scully,  Jr.,  '00,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis,  '00,  took  the 
leading  parts  of  ^'Marcus  Brutus  Snap,"  an  actor  in  pursuit  of 
fame  and  fortune  under  various  legitimate  aliases,  and  '^Jack 
Mulberry,'*  respectively.  W.  C.  Appleton,  '01,  as  "Justinian 
Babbitt,"  a  professor  of  Ancient  History  with  a  weakness  for 
writing  plays,  enacted  the  role  creditably,  as  did  F.  Burns,  '03, 
that  of  "Lord  Mulberry."  As  to  the  female  characters,  E.  P. 
Beckwith,  as  "  Nisbe,"  did  notably  good  work,  while  A.  H.  Hep- 
burn, '03,  and  J.  R.  Morse,  '01,  as  "Angelina  Damask"  and 
"  Susan^'  the  maid,  respectively,  were  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  whole  cast  consisted  of:  Messrs.  W.  C.  Appleton,  R.  H. 
Rogers,  E.  H.  Davis,  F.  Burns,  J.  T.  Scully,  Jr.,  I.  G.  Bouscaren, 
Jr.,  E.  P.  Beckwith,  A.  H.  Hepburn,  and  J.  R.  Morse.  The  play 
was  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Lowe,  Gilson,  and  Upham. 

The  annual  spring  concert  and  dance  of  the  Musical  Clubs 
was  held  on  Wednesday  night,  April  24,  in  Paul  Revere  Hall.  A 
large  and  appreciative  audience  greeted  the  clubs  in  their  last 
concert  of  the  year,  and  all  enjoyed  a  new  and  attractive  programme. 
It  follows  in  detail :  — 
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PART   FIRST. 

I.  Ho  I  Jolly  Jenkins Sulli'van 

Glee  Club. 

a.  «* San  Toy"  March Jonej 

Banjo  Club. 

3.  Solo SeUcttd 

Mr.  Hooker. 

4.  Salome Loraine 

Mandolin  Club. 

5.  Sextet  from  a  "  Bygone  Day  " Arranged  by  Hooker,  ^02 

Messrs.  Hooker,  Wilson,  Seaver,  Bateman,  and  McDougal. 

6.  Operatic  Potpourri Arranged  by  Lansing 

Banjo  Club. 

PART   SECOND. 

7.  The  Magic  Strings Pomeroy 

Mandolin  Club. 

8.  Quartet Selected 

Messrs.  Boyd,  Foster,  Benson,  Cummins. 

9.  Mammy*s  Little  Honey Tracy 

Glee  Club. 

10.  Tutti  Frutti Boyd^  ^01 

Banjo  Club. 

II.  A  Little  Bit  of  Fun Arranged  by  Leon 

Mandolin  Club. 

12.     Schneiders  Band 

Mr.  Seaver  and  Glee  Club. 

The  appearance  of  Technique^  ipo2j  was  undoubtedly  the  most- 
looked-for  event  of  the  week ;  and  the  expectant  student  body  had 
every  reason  to  feel  fully  rewarded  for  the  wait.  The  book  un- 
doubtedly surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  general  arrangement  and 
typography.  For  the  first  time  the  presentation  of  the  reading  matter 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  illustrations.  For  the  first  time  the  contents 
of  the  book  are  fittingly  displayed,  the  same  excellence  characteriz- 
ing the  work  of  the  printer,  the  artist,  and  the  editor.  The  three- 
color  reproductions  of  oil  sketches  by  I.  D.  Hazelton  for  the  fron- 
tispiece and  Fraternity  plates  mark  a  step  in  advance,  and  the 
whole  tone  and  character  of  the  book  is  of  the  highest  order.  Tech- 
nique  is   dedicated    to    President    Pritchett.     An  excellent  photo- 
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gravure  and  the  leading  article  upon  the  life  of  the  President  are  in 
harmony  with  the  appreciative  and  dignified  spirit  of  the  body  of 
the  book. 

The  Tech  Tea  followed  on  Thursday,  April  25,  being  held  in 
the  Tech  office  in  the  afternoon,  in  honor  chiefly  of  those  attending 
the  promenade  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Swain,  and  Mrs.  Dana  P.  Bartlett  formed  the  receiving 
party. 

The  Junior  Promenade  is  probably  the  most  popular  event  of 
the  season  after  the  appearance  of  Technique,  The  change  from 
Pierce  Hall  to  the  Algonquin  Club  helped  make  the  event  the 
most  successful  ever  given.  Mrs.  Pritchett,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Pea- 
body,  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Whitney  received  the  guests.  Dancing  began  at  half- 
past  nine  and  continued  until  two  o'clock,  the  supper  being  served 
at  twelve.  The  committee  elected  by  the  class  consisted  of  Red- 
field  Proctor,  Jr.,  L.  S.  Gates,  H.  Y.  Currey,  H.  S.  May,  W.  J. 
Mixter,  and  K.  T.  Stow. 

The  Prom,  was  a  fitting  ending  to  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able Junior  Weeks  Technology  has  ever  witnessed. 


TECH  SHOW. "THE  GRAND  DUKE 


>9 


Technology  added  largely  this  year  to  her  laurels  in  a  theatrical 
way  by  successfully  carrying  out  a  most  remarkable  venture; 
namely,  the  production  for  the  first  time  in  America  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera,  "  The  Grand  Duke." 

A  dress  rehearsal  and  a  final  performance  were  given  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  the  afternoons  of  April  30  and  May  3. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  proceeds  go  to  the  Athletic  Association. 
The  complete  programme  follows :  — 
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"THE  GRAND  DUKE" 

A  COMIC  OPERA  IN  TWO  ACTS 

Libretto  by  W,  S,  Gilbert  Music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sulli<van 

The  Cast 

Rudolph,  Grand  Duke  of  the  Duchy  of  Hesse-Halb-Pfennig, 

James  Driscoll,  *o2 
Ernest,  Manager  of  the  Dramatic  Company  of  the  Duchy  of  Hesse-Halb-Pfeimig, 

Matthew  Chauncey  Brush,  'oi 
Ludwig,  Comedian  of  the  Stock  Company      .     .     Herman  Otto  Blatt,  ^03 

Prince  of  Monte  Carlo Allan  Winter  Rowe, '01 

Notary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Halb-Pfennig, 

Thomas  Gray  McDougall,  *o4 
Herald  to  the  Prince  of  Monte  Carlo  .  .  Gerald  Francis  Loughlin,  ^03 
Costumier  to  the  Prince  of  Monte  Carlo     .     .     .     Edwin  Rogers  Crane,  * 04 

Viscount  de  Mentone Joseph  Ernest  Philbrick,  '01 

Julia,  Leading  Lady  of  the  Theatrical  Company, 

Lewis  Emery,  3d  (Alumnus,  Tech  '00) 
Baroness  (affianced  to  the  Grand  Duke  Rudolph),    Paul  McClary  Paine,  ^04 

Princess  of  Monte  Carlo Omar  Stephen  Swenson, '04 

Elsa  (Soubrette  of  the  Theatrical  Company) Selskar  Gunn,  ^04 

Bertha Archibald  Gardner,  ^02 

Olga  (of  the  Theatrical  Company) Robert  Joshua  King, '03 

Gretchen Gilbert  Howe  Gleason,  ^03 

Peasants,  Theatrical  Folk,  Chamberlains,  etc. 

Scenes 

Act  First. —  The  scene  is  tlie  public  square  at  the  Ducal  Capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Hesse-Halb-Pfennig. 

Act  Second. — The  scene  is  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Dances 

There  will  be  presented  in  the  First  Act  the  Peasant  Sabot  Dance,  the 
Dance  of  the  Chamberlains,  Solo  Dance,  Julia. 

There  will  be  presented  in  the  Second  Act  the  Greek  Dance,  Duo  Dance 
(the  Prince  and  Pnncess  of  Monte  Carlo),  Solo  Dance  (the  Prince  of  Monte 
Carlo). 

To  conclude  with  a  Grand  Ballet,  danse  des  militaires. 

Special  Dancers 

Sabai  Dance. —  Dmitri  Benjamin  Bary,  '04;  William  Horace  Conant,  '04; 
Aldea  Glover  Drew,  '04;  Charles  Henry  Drew,  '04;  Harold  Howard  Gould, 
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'04 ;  Maurice  Goldenbeig,  'oa ;  Elmer  Merrill  Hervey,  'oa ;  Lawrence  Har- 
greave  Lee,  '03  ;  Humphreys  MillikeD,  *oa  $  Horace  Milliken  Smith,  '03  ; 
Henry  Stanton  Bogue  Stimson,  'oa  ;  William  Whipple,  '01. 

Cbamberlains*  Damce. —  George  William  Bateman,  '03  ;  Francis  Bhdr  Dris- 
coll,  *oz  ;  Arthur  Gunderson  Hayden,  '01 ;  Charles  Emmett  McCarthy,  'oa  ; 
John  Frederick  McGann,  'ox  ;  Charles  Galloupe  Mixter,  'oa  ;  William  Jason 
Mixter,  'oa  $  James  Loockerman  Taylor,  'oa. 

Nobles. —  Arthur  Parker  Hall,  'oa  ;  Frederic  Arthur  Olmsted,  '03;  Elmer 
Francis  Ricker,  '03  ;  William  James  Sayward,  '01  ;  Charles  Stillman  Sperry,  '04. 

Banner  Bearers. — Andrew  Hopewell  Hepburn,  '03  ;  Gustave  Bouscaren, 
Jr.,  '04. 

The  Ballet. —  Arthur  Benjamin  Allen,  ^03;  Carlton  Brigham  Allen,  *oa  ; 
Lawrence  Gardiner  Cobum,  *o2  ;  George  Curtis  Capelle,  '03  $  Charles  Ozro 
Egerton,  ^03  ;  Henry  Callender  Field,  ^04;  Duncan  Rogers  Franklin,  *oa  ^ 
William  Roger  Greeley,  ^02;  Everett  Osgood  Hiller,  ^04;  Edmund  Joseph 
Hurley,  '04;  George  Morris  Homans,  ^04;  Ernest  Foster  Jenkins,  ^04; 
Hubert  Merryweather,  '04;  Walter  Philip  Regestan,  ^03  $  Edmund  Augustus 
Rice,  *o4;  Edward  James  Ruxton,  '03  ;  Edward  Famum  Rockwood,  ^04; 
Oliver  Porter  Scudder,  ^03;  Richard  Simon  Shohl,  ^04 ;  Henry  Warren  Stevens, 
*04;  Albert  Edwin  Sweetser,  ^04;  Richard  Thomas  Sullivan,  ^04}  Herbert 
Samuel  Walker,  *o2  ;  Percy  Alexander  Staples,  ^04. 

Chorus. —  Girls:  Norman  Easton  Borden,  *oa  ;  Arthur  Francis  Bennett,  ^03  $ 
Matt  Brodie,  *o2  ;  Emmet  Cockrill,  '04 ;  Fulton  Crary,  ^04  ;  Henry  Hammett 
Fales,  *03  ;  Arthur  Fuller  Harkness,  ^02  ;  Henry  Geoige  Harris,  ^03;  Charles 
Rogerson  Haynes,  ^04;  Louis  Alfred  Hermann,  ^04;  Henri  Lage,  ^04;  John 
Reginold  Marvin,  *oa  ;  Ralph  Herbert  Nutter,  ^03;  Eugene  Haines  Russell,  Jr., 
'04;  Walter  Frederic  Roper,  '03. 

Men:  Freeman  Nelson  Bull,  '04$  Ernest  Wilber  Calkins,  Jr.,  ^04;  Walter 
Henry  Clough,  '04;  Merton  Leslie  Emerson,  ^04;  Otis  Dwight  Fellows,  Jr., 
*o4 ;  Leslie  Roy  Grant,  ^04 ;  Arthur  Parker  ttall,  *oa  ;  Abel  Martin  Hamblet, 
'02;  Henry  Kramer,  '04;  Howard  Moore,  ^04$  Howard  Scott  Morse,  ^03  $ 
Frederic  Arthur  Olmsted,  ^03  ;  Elmer  Francis  Ricker,  ^03;  William  James 
Sayward,  *oi  ;  Charles  Stillman  Sperry,  ^04 ;  Lewis  Arthur  Wallon,  *04. 

Songs 
The  following  songs  have  been  interpolated  by  request :  — 

1.  "You  remind   me.   Sweeting.^*      Words  by  Richard  Hovey.     Music  by 

Frederic  Field  Bullard. 

Sung  by  Matthew  Chauncey  Brush. 

2.  "  Aus  jenem  Tag."     Music  by  Marshner. 

Sung  by  James  Driscoll. 
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"The  Grand  Duke"  is  produced  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Janet  Edmondson- 

Walker. 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  John   Mullaly.     Master  of  the  Balietj  Mr.  John  J. 
Coleman. 

Allan  Winter  Rowe,  'oi,  General  Manager, 
James  Bradford  Laws,  'oi,  Stage        William  Jason  Mixter,  * 02,  i^j/ij/- 

Manager,  ant  Stage  Manager. 

Kent  Tillinghast  Stow,  '02,  Busi-        Robert  White,  2d,  '01,  Press  Man- 
ness  Manager,  f^g^* 

Patrons  and  Patronesses, —  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Mr.  Charles  Follen 
Adams,  Mrs.  Thomas  Allen,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Apthorp,  Mrs.  George  H.  Ball,  Mrs.  John  Batchelder,  Prof.  Arlo 
Bates,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Briggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam.  Cabot,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Chandler,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Cheever,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clapp,  Mrs. 
Alex.  Cochrane,  Mr  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Crocker,  Mrs. 
B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Dabney,  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Desire  Despradelle,  Mrs.  £. 
Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  Wirt  Dexter,  Mrs.  Amory  Eliot,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Farlow, 
Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  Hollis 
French,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Gardiner,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gaston,  Mrs.  Sam  Gray,  Mrs. 
G.  G.  Hammond,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Harding,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Hayden,  Mrs.  Charles  Head, 
Mr.  Alfred  Hemenway,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Howard,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Oscar  lasigi,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jordan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Kehewy  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Lang,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Gaetano 
Lanza,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Little,  Mrs.  Guy  Lowell,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Minot,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mixter,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  Everett  Morss, 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Munro,  Mrs.  Guy  Norman,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Phillips,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Porter,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Andrew  Robeson,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Alfred  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  William  Rotch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Prof.  John  D.  Runkle, 
Miss  Clara  Endicott  Sears,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Mrs  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  Mr.  Howard 
Stockton,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Stoddard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Sutherland,  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Swain,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Thomdike,  Mrs.  William  Tudor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Vinton, 
Mrs.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Mrs.  C.  Howard  Walker,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Webster,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Wendell,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Whitney,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whitney,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Moses  Williams. 
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L'AVENIR 

«LES    ROMANESQUES** 

The  play  given  by  L'Avenir  this  year  was  Edmond  Rostand's 
"  Les  Romanesques,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts.  The  performance 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  May  8,  following  a  public  dress  re- 
hearsal on  May  6  in  Copley  Hall.  The  individual  work  was  most 
creditable,  and  the  whole  afiair  was  eminently  successful.  The 
full  cast  was  as  follows :  — 

Personages 

Sylvette^ Haldeman  Figyelmessy 

Percinet, Renaud  Lagb 

Straforel,  Spadassin, Henrique  Lags 

Bergamin,  pere  de  Percinet, Antoine  Lage 

Pasquinot,  pere  dc  Sylvcttc, C.  A,  WHrrrEMORE 

Blaise,  jardinier, Bertram  W.  B.  Greene 

Un  Notaire, J.  H.  Brown 

Spadassins, —  S.  K.  Baker,  W.  M.  Horstmann,  J.  G.  Metcalfe. 
Temoins, —  J.  H.  Aguilar,  F.  R.  Famham,  F.  Z.  Brown,  A.  E.  Hansen. 
Musiciens. —  P.  Finer,  J.  L.  Lovett,  M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  R.  A.  Pope. 
Porteurs  de  Torches.—  F.  D.  Chase,  S.  A.  Fletcher,  W.  H.  Rowe,  H.  H. 
Fales,  G.  M.  Magee,  L.  H.  Smith. 

Invites.-^  W.  P.  Harris,  W.  C.  Rott,  J.  S.  Joseph,  B.  W.  MendenhalL 
Negres.—  R.  T.  Sullivan,  R.  C.  Tolman. 

Direction 

Directeur-General^  M.  Charles  H.  L.  N.  Bernard. 

Regisseur,  Paul  Gerhard  L.  Hilken,  1901. 

Sous'Regisseur,  William  Gordon  Holford,  1901. 

Dames  Patronnesses, —  Mme.  Alfred  L.  Aiken,  Mme.  Bryce  Allan,  Mme. 
Frederick  L.  Ames,  Mme.  Francis  I.  Amory,.  Mme.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mme.  Joseph  S.  Bigelow,  Mme.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  Mme.  George  £.  Cabot, 
Mme.  Samuel  Cabot,  Mme.  Richard  Cary,  Mme.  >^lliam  A.  Cochrane, 
Mme.  Ernest  A.  Codman,  Mme.  Julian  Codman,  Mme.  Russell  S.  Codman, 
Mme.  Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Mme.  James  M.  Crafb,  Mme.  Stephen  V.  R. 
Crosby,  Mme.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  Mme.  Robert  Cushing,  Mme.  J.  De 
Forest  Danielson,  Mme.  Desire  Despradelle,  Mme.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mme. 
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E.  Wmchcstcr  Donald,  Mmc.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Mme.  John  C.  Fair- 
child,  Mmc,  Henry  H.  Fay,  Mme,  Joseph  S.  H.  Fay,  Jr.,  Mme.  James 
T.  Relds,  Mme.  William  H.  Forbes,  Mme.  John  L,  Gardner,  Mme. 
Thomas  J.  Gargan,  Mme.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Mme.  Gardner  G.  Hammond, 
Jr.,  Mme.  Karl  F.  Heinzen,  Mme.  Francis  L.  Higginson,  Mile.  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett,  Mme.  Thacher  Loring,  Mme.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Mme.  Charles 
Lowell,  Mme.  Elizabeth  G.  Lowell,  Mme.  George  H.  Lyman,  Mme. 
Moses  Macdonald,  Mme.  Frank  G.  Macomber,  Mme.  Henry  Parkman, 
Mme.  Jehn  C.  Phillips,  Mme.  Charles  A.  Porter,  Mme.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
Mme.  James  J.  Putnam,  Mme.  Edward  B.  Robins,  Mme.  Edward  Robin- 
son, Mme.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Mme.  Herbert  M.  Sears,  Mme.  J.  Mont- 
gomery Sears,  Mme.  Philip  S.  Sears,  Mme.  Malcolm  Storer,  Mme.  James 
J.  Storrow,  Mme.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mmc.  Bayard  Thayer,  Mme. 
Charles  S.  Tuckerman,  Mme.  Nathaniel  Walker,  Mme.  Fiske  Warren,  Mme. 
Susan  H.  Watson,  Mme.  Barrett  Wendell,  Mme.  Henry  Wheeler,  Mme. 
Frederick  S.  Whit  well,  Mme.  Moses  Williams, 


ATHLETICS 

The  New  England  Inter-collegiate  Athletic  Association  held  its 
Annual  Champion  Games  on  Saturday,  May  18,  at  Worcester. 
Williams  won  with  a  total  score  of  32^  points,  Amherst  securing 
second  place  with  32  points  to  her  credit.  Dartmouth  scored  a 
total  of  19^  points,  Bowdoin  18^  points.  Brown  16^,  and 
M.  I.  T.  8^  points.  The  bicycle  race  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the  track,  and  was  run  off  Tuesday,  May 
21.     This  event  was  won  by  Wesleyan. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  games  for  the  football  season  of 
1901 :  Wednesday,  October  9,  Holy  Cross  at  Boston;  Saturday, 
October  12,  Amherst  at  Amherst;  Saturday,  October  19,  Wes- 
leyan at  Middletown ;  Saturday,  October  26,  Tufts  at  Boston ; 
Saturday,  November  2,  N.  H.  State  at  Durham ;  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 6,  Brown  at  Providence ;  Saturday,  November  9,  open  at 
Boston. 

The  annual  spring  championship  games  were  held  May  4  at 
Riverside.  Two  new  Technology  records  were  made,  both  of 
them  in  the  weight  events.     H.  P.  McDonald  raised  the  record 
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for  the  shot  put  to  40  feet  ^  inch,  and  H.  T.  Winchester  put  the 
new  discus  mark  at  105  feet  6  inches. 


100- Yard  Dash. — First  heat 
won  by  H.  T.  Winchester,  '03 ; 
second,  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04.  Time, 

10  4-5  sec.  Second  heat  won 
by  G.  H.  Gleason,  '03 ;  second, 
J.    W.    Crowell,   '04.       Time, 

11  2-5  sec.  Final  heat  won 
by  W.  B.  Boggs,  '04 ;  second, 
G.  H.  Gleason,  '03;  third, 
H.  T.  Winchester,  '03.  Time, 
10  4-5  sec. 

220-Yard  Dash. —  Won  by 
W.    B.    Boggs,    *04;     second, 

F.  D.  Avery,  '02 ;  third,  G.  H. 
Gleason,  '03.  Time,  24  3-5 
sec. 

440-Yard  Dash. —  Won  by 
W.  P.  R.  Pember,  '02 ;  second, 
W.  H.  WiUiston,  '02;  third, 
J.  M.  Grice,  '03.  Time,  57  4-5 
sec. 

880-YARD   Run.— Won   by 

G.  B.  Manson,  '03;  second, 
C.  F.  Holcombc,  '04;  third, 
W.  H.  WiUiston,  '02.  Time, 
2  m.  17  2-5  sec. 

i-MiLE  Run.—  Won  by  S.  F. 
Worcester,  '04;  second,  O.  S. 
Stockman,  *oi ;  third,  J,  F. 
Peaslee,  '03.    Time,  5  m.  6  sec, 

2-MiLE  Run.—  Won  by  S.  F. 
Worcester,  '04;  second,  J.  F. 
Peaslee,  '03 ;  third,  O.  S.  Stock- 


man, '01.    Time,  10  m.  53  1-5 
sec. 

1 20- Yard  High  H  urdles. 
First  heat  won  by  K.  C.  Grant, 
'02;  second  place  forfeited. 
Time,  18  2-5  sec.  Second  heat 
won  by  R.  A.  Pope,  '02 ;  second, 
R.  L.  Kruse,  '03.  Time,  18 
sec  Final  heat  won  by  R.  A. 
Pope,  '02 ;  second,  R.  L.  Kruse, 
'03;  third,  K.  C.  Grant,  '02. 
Time,  17  4-5  sec. 

220-Yard  Low  Hurdles. — 
Won  by  R.  A.  Pope,  '02 ;  second, 
K.  C.  Grant,  '02 ;  third,  R.  L. 
Kruse,  '03.     Time,  30  1-5  sec. 

Broad  Jump. — Won  by  R.  A. 
Pope,  '02,  20  ft.  7  in. ;  second, 
W.  P.  R.  Pember,  '02,  20  ft. 
1-2  in. ;  third,  F.  K.  Baxter,  '01, 
19  ft.  II  in. 

High  Jump. —  Won  by  G.  A. 
Curtis,  *04,  S  ft.  7  1-2  in.;  sec- 
ond, F.  K.  Baxter,  '01,  5  ft« 
6  1-2  in. ;  third,  R.  A.  Pope,  '02, 
5  ft.  5  1-2  in. 

Pole  Vault. — ^Won  by  G.  A. 
Curtis, '04,  9  ft  II  in.;  second^ 
tie  between  F.  K.  Baxter,  '01, 
and  R.  A.  Pope,  '02,  9  ft.  3  in. 

Throwing  i6-Pound  Ham- 
mer.—  Won  by  G.  D.  Wilson, 
*03i  96  ft.;  second,  H.  T.Win- 
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Chester, '03,  67  ft.  11  1-2  in.; 
third,  H.  P.  McDonald,  '01, 
64  ft.  3  1-2  in. 

Putting  i  6-Pound  Shot. — 
Won  by  H.  P.  McDonald,  '01, 
40  ft  1-4  in.;  second,  H.  T. 
Winchester,  '03,  34  feet  8  3-4 
in.;  third,  G.  D.  Wilson,  '03, 
30  ft.  8  1-2  in. 

Throwing  the  Discus.  — 
Won  by  H.  T.  Winchester,  '03, 
105  ft.  6  in.;  second,  £.  P. 
Fleming,  *oi,  100  ft.  8  in.; 
third,  L.  A.  Crowell,  '01,  92  ft. 
II  in. 

2-MiLE  Bicycle  Race. — 
Won  by  J.  H.  Carr,  *oi ;  sec- 
ond, M.  H.  Schwartz,  '04; 
third.  Matt  Brodie,  '02.  Time, 
5  m.  20  sec. 

The  championship  for  the 
Meet  was  won  by  the  Junior 
Class  by  a  lead  of  only  two 
points  over  the  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen,  who  were  tied  for 
second  place.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  list  of  points 
won  by  classes  in  the  different 
events :  — 


'01 

'02 

'03  '04 

1 00- Yard  Dash .     .     . 

4     5 

230- Yard  Dash .     .     . 

3 

I      S 

440- Yard  Dash  .     .     . 

8 

I 

880- Yard  Run  .     .     . 

I 

5      3 

I -Mile  Run  .... 

3 

>      5 

2-Mile  Run  .... 

I 

3     5 

1 20- Yard  High  Hurdles 

6 

3 

2 20- Yard  Low  Hurdles 

8 

z 

Broad  Jump .... 

I 

8 

High  Jump   .... 

3 

I 

5 

Pole  Vault     .... 

2 

2 

5 

Shot  Put 

5 

4 

Hammer  Throw     .     . 

I 

8 

Discus 

4 

5 

2-Mile  Bicycle  Race   . 

5 

I 

3 

Totals      .... 

»5 

38   3^   3« 

The  championship  for  the 
year,  toward  which  will  count 
points  won  in  the  Winter  Meet 
and  the  Annual  Cross  Country 
Run,  as  well  as  those  won  yes- 
terday, resulted  in  a  Freshman 
victory,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Winter  Meet  .  . 
Cross  Country  Run 
Spring  Meet     .     . 

Totals      .     .     . 


'01  '02  *03  '04 
s8   14  15   15 

3  « 

25   38   36  36 
53   5»  54  57 


TENNIS   ASSOCIATION 

The  M.  I.  T.  Tennis  Association  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  president,  E.  H.  Cutter ;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  R.  Jones;  secretary  and  treasurer,  P.  D.  A.  Hawkins; 
Executive  Committee,  J.  T.  Cheney,  D.  M.  Belcher,  G.  B.  Wood ; 
representative  to  N.  E.  I.  T.  A. ,  D.  M.  Belcher. 
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THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATIOK 

The  Athletic  Association  held  its  annual  election  May  29. 
Richard  S.  Frost,  *02,  was  chosen  president ;  George  T.  Seabury, 
*02,  vice-president;  Robert  A.  Pope,  '02,  and  George  D.  Wilson, 
'03,  treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively.  President  Frost  is 
captain  of  the  track  team.  George  H.  Gleason,  '03,  was  elected 
manager  of  next  year's  track  team,  and  Charles  A.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
'02,  representative  of  the  Athletic  Association  to  the  Advisory 
Council. 

CLUBS    AND   SOCIETIES 

Walker  Club. —  The  annual  Walker  Club  dinner  was  held 
Saturday,  May  25,  at  the  Technology  Club. 

Musical  Clubs. —  The  Musical  Clubs  enjoyed  an  outing  June  3, 
which  was  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary, —  a  water  carnival  on 
the  Charles  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riverside. 

Electrical  Engineering  Society. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Society,  May  17,  W.  A.  Durgin  was  elected  presi- 
dent ;  A,  W.  Friend,  vice-president ;  and  B.  W.  Capen,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Civil  Engineering  Society.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  May  7.  The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for 
1 90 1— 2  was  as  follows:  president^  Farley  Gannett,  '02,  vice- 
president,  H.  H.  Fletcher,  '02;  secretary,  H.  S.  Baker,  '03  j 
treasurer,  S.  K.  Baker,  '03.  Programme  Committee :  Paul  Han- 
sen, *02 ;  F.  J.  Field,  '02 ;  H.  B.  Pond,  '02 ;  E.  L.  Brainard,  '02. 
Executive  Committee :  A.  E.  Place,  '02 ;  L.  C.  Hammond,  *02 ; 
V.  Q.  Nettleton,  '03. 

The  secretary,  in  his  report,  stated  that  the  present  active  mem- 
bership was  87;  honorary  members,  15.  The  treasurer's  report 
showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  financially. 

Twelve  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  1900— i,  one 
excursion,  and  the  annual  dinner.  Average  attendance  at  lectures, 
33;  least,  15;  greatest,  55. 

Naval  Architectural  Society. —  May  8  the  members  of  the  Naval 
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Architectural  Society  met  at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Professor 
Peabody,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Newell  were  the  guests  of  the 
society.;  and  nearly  all  its  members  were  present. 

Architectural  Society,  —  The  Architectural  Society  held  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  Thomdike  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  11. 
About  fifty  members  of  the  society  were  present.  The  honorary 
members  were  Professor  D.  Despradelle  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Mead, 
the  guest  of  the  evening  being  Dr.  Pritchett. 

Ohoperative  Society.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Society 
May  2,  A.  £.  Lombard,  '02,  was  elected  president ;  L.  S.  Gates, 
'02,  vice-president;  Walter  Humphreys,  treasurer;  L.  H.  Lee, 
'03,  secretary. 

The  Schenectady  Trip,  —  For  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary, during  the  spring  vacation,  for  Professor  PuiFer  to  conduct 
an  excursion  of  the  fourth  year  Electricals  to  the  works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  of  Schenectady.  This  year  the  party 
was  composed  of  Professors  PuiFer  and  Laws,  Instructors  Seavey, 
Smithy  and  Daniels,  and  Messrs.  Bickford,  Blauvelt,  Bolster,  Cody, 
Sturtevant,  Woods,  and  Hammond. 

Technique, — The  edition  this  year  was  seventeen  hundred  copies, — 
four  hundred  over  that  of  last  year.  The  Board  of  Editors  of 
Technique^  ipoj^  as  elected  by  the  Technique  Electoral  Commit- 
tee, is  as  follows :  editor-in-chief,  Howard  S.  Morse ;  associate 
editors,  George  D.  Wilson,  George  W.  Swett;  society  editor, 
George  N.  Wood;  athletic  editor,  H.  T.  Winchester;  statisti- 
cians, Hewitt  Crosby,  Lawrence  H.  Lee ;  art  editors,  R.  F.  Jack- 
son, chief,  L.  R.  Kaufmann,  A.  H.  Hepburn ;  business  manager, 
John   T.    Cheney ;  assistant  business  manager,  W.  W.  Burn  ham. 

Miss  Ava  M.  Stoddard,  '03,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  **  Equal  Suffrage,"  given  by  the  College  Equal  Suf- 
frage League.  The  prize  of  j^ioo  was  offered  early  in  last  De- 
cember. The  competition  was  open  to  all  women  students  of 
Massachusetts  colleges.  Competitors  were  to  choose  their  own 
subjects  for  their  essays,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  essay 
should  favor  equal  suffrage. 

The  judges  were  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Dr.  Edward  Cummings, 
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and  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  Miss  Stoddard  was  born 
in  Washburn,  Me.  She  attended  the  Dillaway  Grammar 
School  and  the  Girls'  High  School,  graduating  from  there  in  1899. 
The  essay,  "  Is  the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  to  Woman  an 
Expedient  Political  Measure  ? "  will  be  published  very  soon. 


DR.    PRITCHETT'S   DINNER 


"  On  Saturday  evening.  May  25,  Dr.  Pritchett  entertained  fifty 
men  at  dinner  at  the  Technology  Club. 

^^  In  speaking  of  the  purpose  of  the  dinner,  President  Pritchett 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  number  of 
guests,  saying  that  his  wish  had  been  to  have  all  the  students 
gathered  around  the  board  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  past  year 
and  plans  for  the  future.  The  lack  of  a  suitable  place  made  this 
impossible,  so  that  he  had  selected  the  officers  of  the  classes,  the 
Institute  Committee,  the  Tech  and  Technique  Boards,  and  men 
from  the  athletic  side  of  Technology  life  to  serve  as  representatives 
of  all  departments  of  the  Institute  student  body. 

^^  The  President  spoke  of  the  custom  of  holding  formal  dinners,  in 
vogue  among  the  classes  and  societies,  saying  that  the  men  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  have  a  very  poor  time.  The  most  enjoy- 
able dinner  of  which  we  were  then  partaking  cost  about  fifty-five 
cents  a  cover.  Dr.  Pritchett  promised  that  in  the  new  Gym- 
nasium —  that  cynosure  of  all  our  hopes  for  a  better  life  —  we 
should  have  a  place  where  we  could  enjoy  such  dinners  and  be  at 
home.  He  described  the  customs  and  told  of  the  good  fellowship 
existing  in  the  German  students'  vereinsj  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
gatherings  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  problems  and  their  practi- 
cal applications.  The  professors  frequently  join  the  students  at 
these  meetings  and  speak  to  them,  discussing  their  problems  with 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  dwelling  upon  the  connection  of  these 
problems  with  the  broader  and  artistic  side  of  the  student's  life,— 
the  side  of  culture. " —  The  Tech. 
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TUSKEGEE    SCHOOL 

Early  in  the  spring  Mr.  Booker  Washington,  at  the  request  of 
President  Pritchett,  made  a  short  address  concerning  the  work  at 
Tuskegee.  The  student  body  was  so  thoroughly  interested  by  Mr. 
Washington's  simple  recital  of  what  was  going  on  at  Tuskegee 
that  it  subscribed  enough  money  to  send  an  additional  student  there 
for  one  year.  The  following  letter,  which  has  just  been  received 
from  this  student,  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  exhibit  that  could 
be  made  of  the  good  which  such  gifts  accomplish.  The  letter  is 
reprinted  exactly  as  written :  — 

TusKBGBB,  Ala.,  June  14,  190Z. 

Kind  Friends, —  I  write  you  this  letter  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
aiding  me  to  get  an  education  at  this  school. 

No  doubt  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  me.  This  is  my  first 
term  in  Tuskegee,  and  I  like  it  fine. 

My  trade  is  carpentry,  and  I  like  it  more  and  more  each  day.  My  home 
is  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  I  am  going  home  to  spend  the  summer  if  nothing 
happens. 

My  father  and  mother  attended  one  of  Mr.  Washington's  lectures,  and 
that  gave  them  the  thought  of  sending  me  here. 

I  am  in  the  A  Preparitory  Class.  My  studies  are  reading,  drawing, 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  I  like  my  studies  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  finish  in  my  trade  and  also  in  my  studies. 

I  return  much  thanks.  Yours  gratefully, 

Julian  Boone. 

CADET    BATTAUON 

The  cadet  battalion  held  its  public  exhibition  drill  May  8  at  the 
armory  on  Irvington  Street.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  company 
drill,  followed  by  battalion  drill  and  escort  of  the  colors.  A 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  work  of  a  wall-scaling  squad, 
who  showed  great  dexterity  in  climbing  the  temporary  walls. 
The  exercises  closed  with  dress  parade,  in  which  the  four  com- 
panies, headed  by  the  M.  I.  T.  Military  Band,  passed  in  review 
before  Major  G.  W.  Briggs. 
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THE   GRADUATES 

WASHINGTOK    SOCIETY   OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

The  Washington  Society  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  held  a  reception  to  President  Pritchett  March  30, 
1 90 1,  at  the  Cairo  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  About  seventy-five 
persons  were  present,  including  President  Pritchett,  Commissioner 
Macfarland,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb.  The  members  present  were  nearly  all  accompanied  by 
ladies,  and  everything  was  planned  to  make  the  event,  what  it 
proved  to  be,  an  attractive  and  unusual  social  function.  The  early 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  informal  introductions  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  reminiscences  among  the  old  graduates.  A  stringed 
instrument  band  rendered  popular  selections  meanwhile  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  later  while  a  collation  was  being  served  to  the 
guests  seated  around  a  dozen  or  fifteen  tables  about  the  large  dining 
hall.  The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  the  speeches 
of  the  distinguished  guests. 

Another  meeting  was  held  May  30  at  the  Octagon  Building. 
This  time  ladies  were  not  invited ;  and  the  members  spent  a  happy 
evening  in  conversation,  with  musical  intermissions,  cigars,  beer, 
and  refreshments.  The  society  will  shortly  make  a  trip  en  masse 
to  Newport  News  to  see  launched  the  largest  ship  ever  built  in  this 
country. 

The  Washington  Society  is  designed  to  promote  the  mutual 
welfare  of  the  members  and  that  of  the  Institute.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  graduates  coming  to  Washington  will  at  once  identify  them- 
selves with  it. 

THE  LAWRENCE  TECH  SOCIETY 

The  graduates,  non-graduates,  and  undergraduates  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  vicinity  held  a  dinner  on  April  26,  with  the  idea  of 
forming  a  Technology  Society  of  Lawrence.     President  Pritchett, 
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Dr.  H.  W.  Tyler,  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Phillips-Andovcr,  were  the 
guests  of  the  evening.  Of  the  fifty  men,  former  Tech  students 
in  and  about  Lawrence,  thirty-one  were  present  at  this  dinner.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  action  toward  forming  a  society. 
The  idea  is  to  have  an  informal  meeting  once  a  month  during  the 
winter,  a  smoke  talk,  or  German  supper,  with  something  of  interest 
in  the  engineering  line. 

Representatives  of  nearly  every  important  industry  in  the  city 
were  present  at  the  banquet,  among  the  number  being  R.  A.  Hale, 
John  Alden,  F.  H.  Silsbee,  F.  H.  Schwarz,  W.  D.  Livermore, 
G.  F.  Russell,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  H.  £.  Osgood,  F.  M.  Andrews, 
F.  B.  Galaher,  A.  H.  Pitcher,  C.  C.  Goldsmith,  W.  H.  Hildreth, 
A.  E.  Kimberly,  J.  W.  Smith,  S.  D.  Gage,  I.  L.  Sjostrom,  J.  E. 
Simpson,  I.  Beach,  G.  P.  Carmichael,  A.  G.  Chilson,  G.  A. 
Moran,  C.  Morrison,  J.  A.  Fremmer,  F.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Wal- 
worth, H.  A.  Brown,  and  J.  A.  Collins,  Jr. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 

President  Pritchett  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Technology  Association  in  the  Massa- 
soit  House,  Springfield,  April  20.  About  thirty-five  members  were 
present. 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  CLUB 

Since  the  last  notice  in  regard  to  the  Technology  Club,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  number,  there  have  been  four  club  evenings. 
For  the  twelfth  evening  of  the  season  a  trio  concert  was  given 
by  Miss  Helen  Tufts,  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Hadley,  assisted  by 
Miss  Bessie  Tufts.  There  were  trios  for  the  violin,  'cello,  and 
piano,  and  songs.  The  good  music  was  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  On  April  16  the  M.  I.  T.  Banjo,  Mandolin,  and  Glee 
Clubs  gave  a  concert  to  members  and  ladies.  The  clubs  were  in 
excellent  form,  the  result  of  a  winter's  hard  practice  being  well 
shown.  The  topical  songs  led  by  Mr.  Seaver  proved  very  amus- 
ing.    Another  Ladies'  Night  was  given  on  May  7,  when  Profes- 
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sor  Courtney  Langdon,  of  Brown  University,  gave  a  talk  on 
^  L'Aiglon. "  His  interpretation  of  the  play  was  most  cultured,  and 
his  rendering  of  the  lines  very  dramatic.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting talks  was  that  given  on  the  fifteenth  evening,  the  last  one 
of  the  season,  by  Frederick  Hoppin  Howland,  '93,  war  correspond- 
ent for  the  London  Daily  Mail  and  the  Providence  JmmaL  His 
subject  was  ''Some  Experiences  with  the  South  African  Field 
Force. "  These  were  told  most  vividly,  and  gave  the  members  and 
their  friends  new  and  distinct  views  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

The  most  successful  season  at  the  club  is  closed,  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  talks  for  the  season  is  appended 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  alterations  of  the  new  house  at 
83  Newbury  Street,  and  the  club  hopes  to  occupy  it  by  the  first 
of  August. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  it  was  voted  to  limit  the 
membership  of  the  club  to  five  hundred  resident  members,  there 
being  at  present  a  membership,  including  resident  and  non-resident, 
of  six  hundred  and  three. 

In  addition  to  numerous  dinners  and  other  meetings  of  various 
special  Technology  organizations,  the  following  meetings  and 
^  Talks,"  open  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  club,  have  been 
held  during  the  season  of  1900-1901  :  — 

1900 

Oct.        8.     Annual  meeting. 

Oct.      30.      "  Open  House,**  in  connection  with  the  political  torchlight  parade. 

Nov.       6.     Stereopticon  announcements  of  returns  from  the  national  election. 

Nov.     20.     Dr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  "The  White  Man  in  the  Tropics," 

Dec.       4.     Mr.  Ernest  Temple  Hargrove,  "  With  Briton  and  Boer  in  South 

Africa." 
Dec.      iz.     Reception  to  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and   Mandolin   Clubs    and    their 

friends  after  their  annual  concert  at  Huntington  HalL 
Dec      18.     Mr.  G.  H.  Wright,  "Rambles  in  North  Africa."     (Illustrated.) 

1901 
Jan.         8.     Hasket  Derby,  M.D.,  « A  Visit  to  a  Dead  City  in  the  Baltic** 

(Illustrated.) 
Jan.       18.     Mr.    George    W.    Cable,    reading:    <*Possen    Jone*.**     (Ladies* 

Night.) 
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Jan.       39.     Professor    Francis   W.   Chandler,  "An  Architect's  Visit   to  the 

Paris  Exposition."     (Illustrated.) 
Feb.       5.     Professor  Adolph  Cohn,  "Modern  French  Politics." 
Feb.      19.     Mr.  Leland  Powers,  in  the  play  of  "David  Garrick."     (Ladies' 

Night.) 
Feb.     26.     Captain    Dion    Williams,   U.S.M.C.,    "Personal    Impressions  of 

the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  Subsequent  Events  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  experienced    by  him  while  on   the  'Baltimore'    and 

•Oregon.' 
March  12.     President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  "Reminiscences  of  the  late  President 

Walker." 
March  19.     Major  John    Twiggs  Myers,  U.S.M.C.,  "With   the   American 

Marines  in  Pekin." 
March  26.     Trio   concert,   by    Miss    Helen    Tufts,   Mrs   Eaton,   and     Mr, 

Hadley,  assisted  by  Miss  Bessie  Tufts.     Trios  for  violin,  'cello, 

and  piano  ;  songs.     (Ladies'  Night.) 
April    16.     Concert,  M.  I.  T.  Glee,  Banjo,  and   Mandolin   Clubs.     (Ladies' 

Night.) 
May       7.     Professor    Courtney    Langdon,    "L'Aiglon."     (Ladies'     Night.) 
May     18.     Mr.  Frederick  Hoppin   Howland,  <<Some    Experiences  with    the 

South  African  Field  Force." 
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NEWS   FROM 

1868. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

The  class  raised  $2^J2S  for 
the  Walker  Memorial  Gym- 
nasium Fund.  This  figure, 
while  it  places  the  class  far  from 
the  head  of  the  list  of  total  sums 
raised,  causes  it  to  lead  all 
others,  as  it  should  do,  in  the 
rate  per  capita.  —  Whitney 
Conant,  who  suffered  for  years 
from  indigestion,  has  lately  over- 
come that  by  finding  the  right 
diet ;  and  he  is  now,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  enjoying  the  best  of 
health.  He  has  gone  abroad 
for  four  months  for  a  good 
vacation.  —  Professor  R.  H. 
Richards,  with  his  associate. 
Professor  H.  O.  Hofman,  has 
taken  his  summer  school  to  visit 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  to  see 
the  iron  and  steel  works,  and 
also  those  of  copper,  lead,  gold, 
silver,  and  zinc.  The  students 
are  having  the  usual  pleasant 
and  instructive  time ;  and,  since 
the  numbers  are  small,  the 
amount  of  personal  attention 
each  receives  is  much  increased. 


THE   CLASSES 

1874. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Sec, 

Old  State  House,  Boston. 

The  regular  quarterly  lunch 
of  the  Association  of  the  Class 
took  place  at  Marliave's  Res- 
taurant, Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
April  17.  Fourteen  members 
were  'present,  and  President 
Pritchett  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  Association.  After  lunch 
Dr.  Pritchett  addressed  the  gen- 
tlemen present  upon  timely 
topics,  and  urged  liberal  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Walker  Gym- 
nasium Fund.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts  several  subscriptions 
were  added  to  those  already 
made  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
c  i  a  t  i  on.  —  The  distinguished 
marine  painter,  William  F. 
Halsall,  is  to  pass  the  summer 
in  Europe.  —  Colonel  Samuel  P. 
Colt  has  been  recently  elected 
president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company. 

1875. 
E.  A.  W.   Hammatt,  Sec. 

53  State  Street,  Boston. 
Francis   T.    Sargent   was   in 
town  recently,  and  reports  that 
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F.  T.  King's  address  is  26 
Broadway,  New  York  City; 
also,  that  Benjamin  A.  Oxnard 
is  located  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
He  says  that  Ben  was  married 
about  a  year  ago. —  Williani  H. 
Shockley  is  at  present  in  Lon- 
don, £ng.,  his  address  being 
Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  Broad 
Street  House,  New  Broad  Street, 
London. 

1876. 
John  R.  Freeman,  Sec. 

4  Market  Square,  Providence,  R.I. 

Theodore  H.  Schwarz  is 
manager  of  the  Iron-Silver 
Mining  Company  of  Leadville, 
CoL  Many  important  im- 
provements have  been  made, 
and  satisfactory  results  have 
been  accomplished  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Mr. 
Schwarz. 

1877. 

Richard  A.   Hale,  Sec, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, held  in  January,  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Swain  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  society. 


1878. 
LiNwooD  O.  Towne,  &f. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Julian  A.  Kebler,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  is  now  in  the 
East  on  business  connected  with 
very  extensive  improvements  at 
the  steel  works  in  Pueblo,  Col. 
These  works  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged, and  a  large  centre  estab- 
lished for  rails,  plate,  structural 
shapes,  wire,  and  nails.  The 
development  of  this  company 
under  Mr.  Kebler's  management 
has  been  very  marked,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  this 
company  are  Institute  men. 

1880. 
Prof.  George  H.  Barton,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

George  H.  Barton  read  a 
paper  before  the  Boston  Scien- 
tific Society,  241  Tremont 
Street,  April  23,  on  "  Hawaii, 
Past  and  Present :  Was  the  Rev- 
olution of  1893  Justifiable?" 
He  lived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
being  engaged  on  a  government 
survey,  and  was  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
events   that  led   up   to  the  de- 
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thronement  of  Liliuokalani  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  Dole  pro- 
visional government.  The  same 
address  was  given  at  Cambridge, 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  14. 

1882. 
Walter  B.  Snow,  S^c, 

Watertown,  Mass. 

F.  M.  Gooding  is  now  per- 
manently located  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  is  interested  in  the 
Waltham  Trap  Rock  Company. 
—  The  present  business  address 
of  Walter  H.  Hersey,  treasurer 
of  Roubaix  Worsted  Mills,  is  43 
Sabine  Street,  Providence,  R.L 
Walter  B.  Snow  is  engaged  upon 
the  design  of  a  complete  manu- 
facturing plant  for  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company  at  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

1883. 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  Su. 

8  Congress  Street^  Boston. 

John  G.  EppendorfF  is  with 
William  H.  Prentiss,  669  Main 
Street,  Buffalo,  and  was  seen  by 
the  secretary  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Buffalo.  The  latter  was  es- 
corted to  the  Exposition,  and 
entertained  at  the  Saturn  Club 
in  a  very  cheerful  manner  by 
the  genial  John.     The  interior 


decorations  and  general  color 
scheme  of  the  Hotel  Iroquois  at 
Buffalo  are  from  EppendorfF's 
designs,  as  well  as  many  other 
artistic  and  notable  pieces  of 
work  in  that  city. —  Gale  is  pro- 
posing to  go  abroad  this  season, 
sailing  early  in  July,  visiting  the 
south  of  England,  France,  and 
Switzerland. —  Fred  O.  Harri- 
man,  civil  engineer  at  Jaltipan, 
Mexico,  has  a  considerable  proj- 
ect on  hand  in  the  development 
of  the  Jaltipan  region,  including 
navigation  on  the  river  and  tram- 
roads  connecting  the  river  with 
the  Tehuantepec  Railway.  He 
also  proposes  to  develop  various 
tracts  of  land  along  the  route  for 
fruit-growing  and  various  indus- 
tries, brick-yards,  et  cetera^  needed 
locally.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  come  East  this  summer  in 
furtherance  of  these  projects. — 
Franklin  B.  Richards,  with  M.  A. 
Hanna  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  has  been  recently  heard 
from,  and  stated  that  all  lake 
steamers  formerly  controlled  by 
the  Hannas  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. —  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  city  auditor  of  Newton 
for  1900,  just  issued,  possesses 
additional  interest  from  being  the 
first  to  be  tabulated  according  to 
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the  suggestions  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  league  is  to  secure 
the  adoption  by  municipalities 
of  a  uniform  method  of  account- 
ing. City  Auditor  Otis  of 
Newton  presents  the  city's  ac- 
counting in  the  customary  form 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  to 
which  is  added  an  appendix, 
compiled  by  Harvey  S.  Chase, 
which  follows  the  league's 
"  Uniform  System."  Chase  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  at 
Rochester,  May  lo,  at  which 
the  schedules  of  the  report  were 
adopted  by  the  League.  There 
has  recently  been  published  at 
the  Municipal  Printing  Office 
"A  Report  upon  the  Books 
and  Accounts  of  the  Collector's 
Department  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Results  of  the  Acts  in 
Regard  to  Special  Assessments 
for  Laying  Out  and  Construc- 
tion of  Highways  during  the 
Past  Ten  Years,"  by  Harvey  S. 
Chase. 

1884. 
Dr.  Augustus  H.  Gill,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

The   secretary  saw  Asa  W. 
Whitney  at  the  Institute  a  short 


time  since.  He  claims  the  de- 
gree of  ''iron  doctor"  from 
long  experience  in  helping 
foundry-men  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties with  their  iron  mixtures. 
He  is  located  at  present  with 
the  Boston  Testing  Labora- 
tories. He  has  three  boys,  all 
headed  for  M.  L  T.  —  Newell 
writes  that  the  work  of  investi- 
gation of  the  water  resources  of 
the  United  States  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  that  it  is  proposed 
to  sell  some  of  the  public  lands 
to  build  reservoirs  and  hydraulic 
works  in  the  arid  West. —  Pres- 
cott  is  again  at  the  Milton 
Academy,  teaching  science.  — 
Tyler  and  the  secretary  have 
both  received  letters  from  Ilsley, 
who,  after  years  of  travel  in 
search  of  health,  has  returned 
to  his  old  address  in  Milwau- 
kee.—  Bunce  is  superintendent 
of  the  Bachelor  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Ouray,  where  it  has 
mines  and  mills  of  prominence. 
—  '84's  contribution  to  the 
Walker  Memorial  Fund  is 
Jl3,ooo. —  C.  S.  Rotinson,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  extensive  improve- 
ments at  the  steel  works  at 
Pueblo,  Col. 
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1885. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Homer,  Sic, 

I  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

At   the  annual  class   dinner, 
held  on  May  II   at  the  Puritan 
Club,  Boston,  Arthur  K.  Hunt, 
of    Portland,  Me.,  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming   year. 
Ames,    Brown,   Homer,    Hunt, 
Jackson,  F.  M.  Kimball,  J.  L. 
Kimball,  J.  M.  Kimball,  Litch- 
field.    Little,     Morss,    Plaisted, 
Pratt,  Rawson,  Richards,  Rob- 
ertson, Steele,  and  Talbot  were 
able   to   attend,  and    in    conse- 
quence, Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  were  fully  represented. 
Little   reviewed  class  history  in 
a  charming  manner,  Morss  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  Financial 
Committee  of  the  Walker  Me- 
morial, and  ^^  Ike  "  boomed   the 
West  in  general  and  the  North- 
western alumni  in  particular,  in 
flowing  periods  that  showed  no 
diminution  of  the  hustling  spirit 
that  we  knew  so  well   in   stu- 
dent days.      Above  all,  we  were 
fortunate    in    having     President 
Pritchett  with  us,  and  in    hear- 
ing of  Institute  needs,  progress, 
and  intended  expansion,  as  sug- 
gested by  his  examination  of  the 
school  during  the   past  year. — 


The  following  addresses  are 
changed  from  those  last  issued : 
A.  W.  Allen,  267  Lochellc 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
James  H.  Bates  is  with  Edison 
Electric  Light  Company,  53 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—  Charles  W.  Eaton  for  the 
next  fifteen  months  will  be  at 
Gulfport,  Miss.  —  Thomas  W. 
Fry,  1 1 70  West  Lake  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  —  Hugh  McRae, 
of  the  firm  of  Hugh  McRae  & 
Co. ,  bankers,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

—  Edgar  H.  Mumford,  18th 
and  Hamilton  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. —  Robert  E.  Richard- 
son, manager  of  Kansas  City 
Electric  Light  Company. 

1886. 
Prof.  Arthur  G.  Robbins,  S^c. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 
John  Galen  Howard,  who 
designed  the  electrical  tower  at 
the  Buffalo  Exposition,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
University  of  California  build- 
ings by  the  competing  architects. 

1887. 
Edward  G.  Thomas,  Sec, 

4  State  Street,  Boston. 

Walter   C.    Brace  has   lately 
returned  from  extended  studies 
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of  copper  properties  in  Arizona. 
He  is  now  giving  his  attention 
to    economic     development    of 
mining  properties. 

1888. 
William  G.  "Snow,  Sec. 

245  No.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  R.  T.  Collins  was  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  May  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  United  States 
steamship  ''  Dorothea,"  which 
has  been  loaned  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  Naval  Reserve. 
About  fifty  men  from  this  or- 
ganization, with  the  aid  of  regu- 
lar pilots,  took  the  ship  to  Chi- 
cago via  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  the  Lakes. —  J.  C.  Runkle 
has  been  abroad  for  several 
months. —  Stephen  Childs  has 
removed  from  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  to  Gordon  Farms,  Castle- 
ton  Corners,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
—  G.  C.  Claflin  is  in  Asheville, 
N.  C. ,  in  charge  of  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  light  and 
street  railway  plant  with  a  long 
distance  transmission  line.  — 
W.  H.  Blood,  Jr.,  is  at  North 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  recovering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever. —  Russell  H.  Colby  has 
been    elected    president    of  the 


Aurora  Metal  Company,  Aurora, 
111. —  James  W.  Loveland  is  su- 
perintendent of  Boston  Works, 
Levey  Brothers,  soap  manu- 
facturers.—  John  M.  Sully  is  in 
Joplin,  Mo.  —  William  G.  Snow 
has  removed  to  245  No.  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1889. 
Walter  H.  Kilham,  &c. 

9  Park  Street,  Boston. 

A  dinner  and  reunion  of '89 
was  held  at  the  Technology 
Club  on  March  15.  There 
were  present  Hobbs,  Thurber, 
F.  L.  Pierce,  Spalding,  A.  L. 
Davis,  C.  E.  Beals,  W.  L. 
Smith,  Bridges,  Ashton,  W.  W. 
Lewis,  Laws,  H.  French,  Fiske, 
Howard,  Marsh,  and  Kilham. 
After  the  dinner  a  letter  was  read 
from  President  Pritchett's  secre- 
tary, regretting  the  president's 
necessary  absence.  Messages  of 
regret  from  a  number  of  men 
were  also  read.  By  vote  of  the 
class  the  secretary  was  author- 
ized to  levy  an  assessment  of 
$2  per  man,  in  order  to  print  a 
class  book.  Mr.  Hobbs,  to  the 
regret  of  all  present,  then  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  president 
of  the  class,  and  W.  B.  Thur- 
ber was    elected    in   his    place. 
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W.  H.  Kilham  was  elected  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Thurber,  on  taking 
the  chair,  emphasized  the  need 
of  more  subscriptions  from  the 
class  for  the  Walker  Memorial ; 
and  the  class  voted  to  issue  an 
appeal  to  its  members  and  to 
commence  a  campaign  of  per- 
sonal solicitation.  It  was  voted 
to  have  a  reunion  every  year. — 
E.  L.  Brown  is  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Mc- 
Lain,  dealers  in  electrical  and 
street  railway  merchandise  at 
41  Federal  Street,  Boston. — 
Charles  £.  Beals  is  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  with  resi- 
dence at  31  High  Street,  that 
town.  He  is  also  chaplain  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  M.  V.  M. 
—  A  return  postal  card  was  re- 
ceived May  12  from  J.  N. 
Bulkley,  regretting  inability  to 
attetul  the  class  dinner.  His 
address  is  care  of  United  Engi- 
neering Company,  Ltd.,  Post-of- 
fice Box  1082,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. —  G.  A.  Whit- 
man is  expert  in  power  trans- 
mission with  W.  H.  Bailey 
Company,  12  Pearl  Street,  Bos- 
ton.—  Harrison  Loring,  Jr.,  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Robert 
S.  Brine  &  Co. ,  teamsters  and 
riggers,  at  43  India  Street,  Bos- 


ton.—  TinvM  TaUf  of  Washing- 
ton, D.Q,  for  March  16,  has 
the  following  to  say  about  E.  V. 
Shepard.  The  article  is  ac- 
companied by  a  half-tone  por- 
trait which  shows  Shepard  to  be 
looking  very  ,  fit.  •*  After  the 
Commissioner  and  Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  most  respon- 
sible executive  position  in  the 
Patent  Office  is  that  of  Chief 
Clerk,  of  which  the  present  in- 
cumbent is  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard  was  ap- 
pointed 'to  his  position  by  Mr. 
Duell  soon  after  that  gentleman 
became  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents. Bom  in  Massachusetts, 
he  received  a  thoroughly  sound 
general  education,  supplemented 
by  a  technological  training  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate.  Subsequent  to  his 
graduation  he  spent  several  years 
in  field  work  as  civil  engineer 
and  contractor,  being  engaged 
in  important  work  in  connec- 
tion with  various  railways,  irri- 
gation, and  other  work  through- 
out the  West  and  in  Mexico. 
Much  of  his  professional  life 
has,  however,  been  spent  in 
New  York  in  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  profession  as  an  engineer ; 
and  he  was  engaged  as  consult- 
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ing  engineer  by  various  promi- 
nent railway  and  Wall  Street 
men.  As  Chief  Clerk,  Mr. 
Shepard  is  responsible  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
moneys,  the  ordering  of  supplies, 
and  the  distribution  thereof.  He 
must  not  only  know  each  one 
of  the  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  employees  by  sight  and 
name,  but  also  their  adaptability 
and  personality,  so  that  each  may 
be  set  at  the  task  to  which  he  or 
she  is  best  suited.  He  maintains 
general  supervision  of  'the  con- 
duct and  work  of  the  employees. 
He  must  be  able  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  give  information  con- 
cerning anything  connected  with 
the  office,  its  history,  and  its 
enormous  business  transactions. 
As  a  slight  indication  of  the 
mass  of  business  which  claims 
his  attention,  it  may  be  noted 
that  his  individual  official  corre- 
spondence involves  the  weekly 
receipt  and  consideration  of  from 
four  to  five  thousand  letters ;  and 
yet  this  is  but  one  item  of  the 
great  volume  of  business  which 
devolves  upon  him  and  his  cleri- 
cal force."—  George  U.  G.  Hoi- 
man  is  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, of  Quebec,  P.  Q^ 


1890. 
George  L.  Gilmore,  Sec. 

Lexington,  Mass. 

Frank  W.  Atwood,  New  Eng- 
land representative  for  the  Heller 
&  Merz  Company,  anilines  and 
ultramarines,  has  removed  his 
office  to  20  Central  Wharf, 
Boston. —  Charles  E.  Martin, 
who  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  with  James  Martin  & 
Sons,  calico  printers  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  now  with  O.  S. 
Janney  &  Co.  of  Boston,  im- 
porters of  dyestuiFs  and  chemi- 
cals.—  Edward  B.  Raymond, 
with  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Schenectady,  has  re- 
cently been  in  Boston,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  his  favorite  game  of  golf  on 
one  of  our  suburban  courses. — 
Joseph  B.  Baker,  consulting 
electrical  engineer,  has  a  tem- 
porary office  and  laboratory  at 
40  Lincoln  Street,  Boston. — 
The  engagement  is  just  an- 
nounced of  J.  O.  DeWolf  and 
Miss  Frothingham  of  Boston. — 
William  H.  Collins,  with  the 
Silver  Spring  Bleach  &  Dye 
Works  of  Providence,  R.L,  has 
recently  been  made  assistant 
superintendent. 
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1891. 

Charles  Garrison,  Sec, 

Lcnngton,  Mass. 

The  decennial  dinner  of  the 
class  was  held  at  the  Tech- 
nology Club,  Saturday,  May  4, 
at  six  o'clock.  Twenty-nine 
members  responded  to  the  call, 
who  enjoyed  an  exceedingly 
interesting  evening.  The  din- 
ner and  music  being  disposed  of. 
President  Fiske  ofiered  a  greet-: 
ing,  and  read  from  the  '91 
Technique^  recalling  earlier  days 
and  characterizing  his  classmates 
as  well  as  ^^  Minto"  was  wont 
to  do.  The  secretaiy-treas- 
urer  then  read  short  reports, 
giving  the  condition  of  the  de- 
cennial report,  together  with  a 
few  statistics.  He  also  showed 
the  treasury  balance  to  be  some- 
what less  than  the  government 
reserve.  Then  followed  letters 
from  classmates  unable  to  at- 
tend. Billy  Dart's  merriment 
was  greatly  missed,  and  Birdie's 
familiar  face  was  elsewhere,  de- 
picting siBe-splitting  characters 
for  the  Sunday  Herald;  Jimmie 
Swan  could  not  get  away  from 
New  Jersey  and  favor  us  with 
essays  on    Naval  Architecture; 


Horace  Ensworth  expected  to 
come  up  from  Haitford,  but 
was  unable  to  leave  at  the  last 
moment ;  Ernest  Nickerson,  the 
inventor  of  the  class  cheer,  was 
booked  to  come,  but  did  not 
appear,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  George  Hooper  and  John 
Rooney.  Ex-Presidents  Blanch- 
ard  and  Cunningham  addressed 
the  class,  and  were  fcdlowed  by 
H.  C.  Forbes  and  W.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, who  made  heart-rending 
appeals  for  the  Walker  Memo- 
rial, with  the  result  that  the 
total  then  stood  at  about  $70,- 
000  and  now  at  $90,000. 
The  average  salaries  have 
grown  well  in  the  past  year. 
$3,200  against  t^AST-  High- 
est, $7,500  as  agaunst  $6,000. 
Lowest,  $1,500  as  against  $1,- 
200.  The  following  representa- 
tives of  the  class  were  present : 
Alley,  Blanchard,  Bowen,  Bry- 
ant, Bryden,  G.  A.  Campbell, 
J.  Campbell,  Cunningham, 
Damon,  Dana,  Douglass,  Fiske, 
Forbes,  Garrison,  Goodwin, 
Holmes,  Kimball,  Mansfield, 
March,  Palmer,  A.  R.  Pierce, 
J.  W.  Pierce,  C.  B.  Pratt,  N.  R. 
Pratt,  Trowbridge,  Vaillant, 
Wason,  Wilder,  Young. 
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1892. 

Prof.  Severance  Burrage,  Sec. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Frank  C.  Shepherd  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of 
deputy  superintendent  of  the 
street-cleaning  division  of  the 
street  department  from  Super- 
intendent Bertrand  T.  Wheeler. 
Since  graduation  he  has  worked 
on  the  Boston  Board  of  Survey, 
three  years  with  the  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  Commission, 
three  years  on  the  Boston  sub- 
way, having  full  charge  in  the 
field  of  three  sections,  as  as- 
sistant engineer  in  the  Boston 
street  department  in  charge  of 
street  watering  assessments,  and 
since  the  abolition  of  the  system 
as  assistant  in  the  engineering 
office  of  the  paving  division. 

In  a  statement  given  out  by 
Superintendent  Wheeler  relative 
to  the  appointment,  he  says :  — 

^^  Mr.  Shepherd  has  shown 
his  ability  as  an  active,  com- 
petent, and  hustling  engineer, 
and  is  appointed  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  continue  by  his 
active  business  management  the 
improvements  already  inaugu- 
rated during  the  past  year  in  the 
street-cleaning  division  of  the 
street  department.** 


1893. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Sec. 

60  City  Hall,  Boston. 

The  eighth  annual  class 
meeting  and  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Technology  Club  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  6,  1901. 
The  business  meeting  was  held 
at  6.30  o'clock.  President  Crosby 
presiding.  The  entire  board  of 
officers  was  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  follows  :  presi- 
dent, William  Wyman  Crosby ; 
first  vice-president,  Grosvenor 
Tarbell  Blood;  second  vice- 
president,  Herbert  Nathan 
Dawes;  secretary  -  treasurer, 
Frederic  Harold  Fay;  assistant 
secretary,  Charles  Milton  Spof- 
ford.  The  secretaries  an- 
nounced the  death,  during  the 
year,  of  four  members, —  Frank 
William  Adams,  Dennis  Edward 
Callahan,  John  Gould  Anthony, 
and  John  Clifford  Brown.  Upon 
motion  of  F.  N.  Dillon  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  prepare,  upon 
the  death  of  each  member,  a 
suitable  memorial  to  be  published 
in  the  Technology  Review. 
C.  M.  SpofFord,  F.  N.  Dillon, 
and  A.  L.  Kendall  were  ap- 
pointed upon  this  committee. 
A     proposition,     suggested     by 
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F.  N.  Dillon,  but  not  acted 
upon,  was  that  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  either  the  ninth  or 
the  tenth  annual  dinner  we 
observe  a  '93  day  by  arranging 
for  the  class  to  visit  the  Institute 
in  a  body  in  the  afternoon,  by 
keeping  open  throughout  the 
day  a  class  headquarters  where 
members  could  meet  socially, 
and  by  having  the  usual  meeting 
and  dinner  in  the  evening.  It 
was  thought  that  in  this  way 
the  sociability  of  the  annual 
gathering  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  particularly 
attractive  to'  those  members 
coming  from  a  distance.  Din- 
ner was  served  at  7.15  o'clock 
in  the  large  common  room  of 
the  club.  During  the  meal 
the  guest  of  honor.  President 
Pritchett,  arrived.  Following 
the  repast  there  was  read  an 
interesting  letter  from  Rigby 
Wason,  of  London,  descriptive 
of  his  experiences  in  the  South 
African  War,  in  which  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  famous  City 
of  London  Imperial  Volunteers. 
His  letter  is  given  elsewhere. 
Professor  £.  H.  Barker,  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  formerly 
leader  of  the  M.  I.  T.  Glee 
Club,    sang     very     acceptably. 


The  event  of  the  evening  was 
the  informal  address  of  President 
Pritchett.  He  described  the 
changes,  recent  and  proposed,  at 
the  Institute,  told  of  his  visits 
to  the  alumni  in  other  cities, 
spoke  of  the  progress  of  the 
Walker  Memorial  subscription, 
and  congratulated  the  class  upon 
its  fine  showing  in  the  memorial 
canvass  and  upon  the  strength 
of  the  class  organization.  In 
closing.  Dr.  Pritchett  said  he 
wished  to  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  the  alumni,  that  the  Insti- 
tute and  he  might  profit  by  their 
ideas  and  suggestions.  The 
door  of  his  office  is  always  open, 
and  he  cordially  invited  the 
members  to  call  upon  him  when- 
ever the  opportunity  came. 
The  President's  remarks  were 
received  with  heartiest  enthusi- 
asm. Upon  motion  of  Mr. 
SpoiFord,  Dr.  Pritchett,  by  a  ris- 
ing vote,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed an  honorary  member  of  the 
class.  A  report  of  the  work  of 
the  class  in  the  Walker  Memo- 
rial canvass  was  presented  by 
C.  M.  Spofford.  The  attend- 
ance was  two  guests.  President 
Pritchett  and  Professor  Barker, 
and  the  following  members: 
Bemis,  Blake,  Carney,  Crosby, 
Dawes,    F.    N.    Dillon,    Fay, 
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W.  S.  Forbes,  Hawley,  H.  A. 
Houghton,  D.  D.  Jackson, 
A.  L.  Kendall,  Latey,  Latham, 
H.  A.  Mores,  W.  B.  Page, 
£.  S.  Page,  Pickert,  SpoiFord, 
Tomfohrde,  Tucker,  R.  N. 
Wallis.  —  The  following  letter 
from  Rigby  Wason  (8  Sussex 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  London), 
written  January  24,  1901,  was 
read  at  the  annual  class  dinner : 
"  My  dear  Fay^ —  Many  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst , 
just  at  hand.  I  was  glad  to  get 
such  a  good  account  of  the  class 
of  '93.  As  regards  my  own 
doings  in  the  past  year,  which 
you  are  good  enough  to  ask  me 
an  account  of,  they  are  soon 
told.  I  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army  on  January  i,  1900,  in 
the  City  of  London  Imperial 
Volunteere,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  C.  I.  V*s.  I  had 
been  a  volunteer  for  some  years 
past,  and  as  such  only  liable  to 
be  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
the  home  country;  but,  when 
the  nation  found  itself  short  of 
men,  I  wasn't  going  to  say 
^  No '  to  the  call,  and  was 
willing  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything  to  keep  the  old  flag  fly- 
ing. I  was  in  the  cyclist  sec- 
tion ;  and  we  were  chiefly  used 
as  despatch  riders,  and  I  don't 


boast  when  I  say  we  did  the 
work  right  well.  Only  two  of 
us  were  captured,  and  it  was 
very  seldom  that  we  failed  to 
get  our  message  through.  We 
astonished  every  one  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  bicycle  for 
this  sort  of  work,  and  were  able 
to  lick  horeeflesh  all  hollow,  as 
we  could  take  food  enough  with 
us  to  last  us  two  or  three  days, 
and  were  then  entirely  indepen- 
dent. The  ease,  too,  with 
which  a  bicycle  can  be  hid 
saved  us  many  a  time.  I  re- 
turned to  England  October  29, 
and  was  at  once  laid  low  with 
gastritis  and  other  internal  com- 
plications which  kept  me  in  bed 
for  a  month.  But  I  went 
through  the  entire  campaign 
with  my  regiment  without  being  a 
single  day  off  duty, —  a  thing  kw 
can  boast  of  and  which  speaks 
volumes  for  my  constitution. 
The  death  of  our  beloved  Queen 
has  thrown  the  whole  nation 
into  mourning.  Every  one  is 
in  black,  blinds  down,  and 
every  sign  of  grief.  It  means  a 
great  upset  of  everything,  and 
trade  is  sure  to  be  badly  disor- 
ganized. I  am  now,  if  wanted, 
ready  to  fight  for  my  King 
(Edward  VII.)  and  country. 
Remember    me,     please,    most 
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kindly    to  any  who  may  recol- 
lect me,  and  believe   me  faith- 
fully yours,  Rigby  Wason/'  — 
James  S.  Wadsworth,  formerly 
of  Course  VI.  and  captain  of  a 
class  company  in  military  drill  in 
our  Freshman  year,  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  a  most  deplorable 
accident    at   Portland,  Me.,  on 
April     24     last.     For.  several 
years  Wadsworth    has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.    On  the  afternoon  named, 
he  and  several  others  were  in  an 
office  in  the  Portland  telephone 
building,  when  suddenly,  with- 
out provocation  or  the  slightest 
warning,   one  of    the   number, 
Brainerd    by  name,  drew  a  re- 
volver and    began  firing  at  the 
rest    of  the    party.      Being    an 
expert  marksman,  Brainerd  in- 
stantly killed  one,  fatally  wound- 
ed   another,    and    so    seriously 
wounded    Wadsworth     and     a 
fourth  man  that  for  weeks  their 
life     was     despaired     of.     But 
Wadsworth's    strong    constitu- 
tion saved  him.     After  a   time 
he  began  to  gain  strength,  and 
on    May    31    he    was   able   to 
leave   the  hospital.     His    many 
friends  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  when  his  recovery  will  be 


complete.      James    S.     Wads- 
worth  is   a   son  of   Dr.    Peleg 
Wadsworth,    of    17     Florence 
Street,   Maiden,   Mass.     For  a 
considerable     time     he    was    a 
special  inspector   of    the   New 
England  Telephone   and  Tele- 
graph Company.     When  C.  W. 
Taintor,  '93,  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  manager   of  the  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  Telephone  Ex- 
change,  Wadsworth   was    sent 
there   to   succeed    him.      Later 
he    held    a   similar   position    at 
Lewiston,    Me.      At    the  time 
of  the    accident    he    had    gone 
to  Portland  in   connection   with 
the     installation     of     a      new 
exchange   system   there. —  The 
following  account  of  the    wed- 
ding   of    John    Stui]gis     Cod- 
man    on    April    25,    1901,   is 
taken    from    a    Boston    paper: 
^^  Before  a  splendid  assembly  of 
representative     society      folk, 
which      quite      filled      Trinity 
Church,    Miss    Susan    Saigent 
Codman,     daughter     of     Mr. 
Richard  Codman,  of  8  Fairfield 
Street,    was    married    at    noon 
to-day     to    Mr.    John    Sturgis 
Codman,  two  members  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  promi- 
nent  families  in  this  city   thus 
being   united.     The    bride,   at- 
tired   in    a   beautiful   gown   of 
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heavy  white  satin,  ending  in  an 
unusually  long  train,  was  es- 
corted to  the  chancel  rail  by  her 
father,  where  were  awaiting 
them  the  bridegroom  and  the 
best  man,  Mr.  Julian  Codman. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss 
Margaret  Codman,  gowned  be- 
comingly in  pink.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Rev. 
E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D., 
the  bridal  party  standing  in  the 
midst  of  masses  of  white  and 
green,  which  quite  filled  the 
chancel,  the  rail  of  which  was 
almost  hidden  by  bay-trees,  in- 
terspersed with  festoons  of  laurel 
and  Easter  lilies.  Banked  on 
either  side  were  tall  palms, 
thickly  fringed  with  pots  of 
white  spirea,  the  floral  decora- 
tion being  as  effective  as  any- 
thing seen  in  Trinity  in  a  long 
time.  Following  the  ceremony 
there  was  a  small  wedding 
breakfast  served  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents."  Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Codman,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  T.  Adamowski 
and  Mr.  T.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
gave  a  st)ng  recital  in  Associa- 
tion Hall,  Boston. —  The  class 
is  represented  upon  the  Faculty 
of  the  Institute  by  Charles  L. 
Norton,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed   assistant    professor  of 


heat  measurements  in  the  Physics 
Department.  Mr.  Norton  grad- 
uated from  Course  VI.  in  the 
Institute  in  1893,  ^^  which  time 
he  was  appointed  an  assistant.  In 
1895  he  was  made  instructor  in 
heat  measurement,  to  which 
subject  he  has  especially  devoted 
his  attention,  and  the  course  in 
which  he  has  developed  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  He 
has  made  an  extended  series  of 
tests  of  materials  used  for  steam- 
pipe  covering,  and  has  also  in- 
vestigated very  fully  the  diffusive 
effect  upon  light  of  ribbed  and 
striated  window  glass  of  different 
kinds,  these  investigations  having 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Factory  Mutual  Insurance  com- 
panies of  New  England.  He  has 
also  published  several  scientific 
papers  relating  to  heat  measure- 
ment.—  Jules  Godchaux,  since 
leaving  the  Institute,  has  been 
engaged  in  sugar-raising,  being 
associated  with  Leon  Godchaux, 
one  of  the  leading  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  Louisiana.  He  has 
located  at  Raceland,  La.,  a 
station  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  New  Orleans.  Godchaux 
is  a  member  of  several  New 
Orleans  clubs,  takes  considerable 
interest   in   politics,  and  was  a 
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delegate  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  1900. — 
Stephen  L.  Breed  is  an  attorney- 
at-law,  his  ofEce  being  in  the 
Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  His  residence 
is  still  at  Lynn,  Mass. —  The 
address  of  Howard  Van  Doren 
Shaw,  architect,  is  405^  Monroe 
Street,  Room  115,  Chicago, 
111. —  Samuel  F.  Rosenheim  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
mirror  plates  and  leaded  glass, 
his  business  address  being  N.  W. 
corner  15th  and  Poplar  Streets, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Percy  G. 
Parsons  is  practising  law  at  31 
State  Street,  Boston. —  Dens- 
more  -&  LeClear,  engineers, 
have  removed  from  7  Exchange 
Place  to  15  Exchange  Street, 
Boston.  The  senior  member 
of  this  firm  is  E.  D.  Densmore. 
—  Herbert  A.  Houghton  is 
with  the  Draper  Company, 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  his  address 
being  13  Church  Street,  Mil- 
ford,  Mass. —  Harry  N.  Latey 
is  with  the  Rapid  Transit  Sub- 
way Construction  Company, 
Park  Row  Building,  New  York 
City,  in  charge  of  electrical  work 
in  connection  with  the  new 
New  York  subway.  Previously 
he  was  connected  with  the 
Electrical  Construction  Depart- 


ment of  the  Manhattan  Railway 
Company  of  New  York. — At 
the  final  Technology  Club 
smoke  talk  of  the  season,  on 
May  18,  Frederick  Hoppin 
Howland,  war  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail  and 
Providence  fournal^  spoke  upon 
^^Some  Experiences  with  the 
South     African    Field    Force." 

1894. 
S.  C.  Prescott,  Sic. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

F.  B.  Abbott  is  teaching  man- 
ual training  in  Emporia,  Kan. — 
A.  F.  Hunt,  Jr.,  is  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  new  law  firm  of  Hunt, 
Ingle  &  Small,  with  ofEces  at 
96  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

—  H.  B.  du  Pont  has  passed  the 
winter  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  re- 
ports that  his  health  is  improving. 

—  A  letter  was  received  by  the 
secretary  not  long  since  from 
A.  M.  Robeson,  who  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  pro- 
fessional career  during  the  past 
eight  years.     He  left  Boston  in 

1893,  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
years  was  mechanical  engineer 

and  electrician  for  the  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  Kim- 
berly.  South  Africa.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  assistant 
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general  manager  of  the  same 
company.  In  1898  he  returned 
to  Anierica,  and  spent  a  year 
studying  mining  engineering  at 
Columbia.  He  then  went  to 
Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  as  su- 
perintendent of  two  gold  mining 
companies,  and  in  August,  1900, 
again  went  to  South  Africa  as 
consulting  mechanical  engineer 
for  Messrs.  Eckstein  &  Co., 
Johannesburg.  Robeson  wrote 
from  London,  where  he  had 
gone  to  await  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  South  Africa.  For 
several  years  before  coming  to 
the  Institute  in  1890,  Robeson 
had  been  engaged  in  engineering 
work  in  South  America,  so  his 
professional  experience  has  been 
of  a  most  interesting  character, 
and  has  given  him  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with  ailairs  in  several 
of  the  lands  of  industrial  oppor- 
tunity.—  A.  G.  Robb  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Robb  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Ltd.,  Amherst, 
N.S. —  F.  F.  Low  is  chief 
draughtsman  of  the  Architectural 
Division  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company. —  The  Lord 
Electric  Company,  of  which 
F.  W.  Lord  and  T,  P.  Curtis 
are  the  members,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  engineering  firms  in  Bos- 
ton, and  now  employs  over  one 


hundred  men.  In  addition  to 
their  professional  work  both  men 
find  time  to  keep  up  their  inter- 
est in  athletic  matters,  and  their 
names  are  almost  sure  to  be  seen 
in  the  lists  of  leading  golfers  in 
tournaments  around  Boston. — 
H.  E.  Hewitt  is  located  in 
Peoria,  111.,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  architecture.  His  address  is 
22  Arcade  Building. —  G.  B. 
Haven  has  recently  completed 
the  plans  for  a  laige  machine- 
shop.  A  number  of  interesting 
problems,  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, had  to  be  solved,  making 
the  work  one  requiring  excep- 
tional skill. —  Leslie  Dana  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Charter  Oak  Stove  and  Range 
Company's  Stove  Foundry  in  St. 
Louis. —  H.  R.  Batcheller  has 
opened  a  laboratory  for  metal- 
lurgical work  in  South  Boston. 
—  Roland  Bailey  is  assistant  to 
chief  engineer  of  the  Steel  Cable 
Engineering  Company,  96  Con- 
dor Street,  East  Boston. 

1895. 
E.  H.  Huxley,  Sec, 

185  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

^^  Charles  L.  Parmelee  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  York   Continental 
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Jewell  Filtration  Company,  and 
will  remove  his  offices  from  35 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  to  the 
new  factoiy  just  completed  for 
the  company  at  Hudson  and 
Sussex  Streets,  Jersey  City." 
(^Engineering  Record^  vol.  43,  p. 
357,  April  13,  1901.) 

1896. 
Frank  E.  Guptill,  Sec. 

1006   £.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  ninth  annual  dinner  of 
the  class  was  held  at  Hotel 
Brunswick,  March  23.  Twenty- 
three  members  were  present. 
President  Pritchett,  as  guest  of 
the  class,  spoke  of  Technology 
in  general  and  of  the  Walker 
Memorial  Fund,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  work  done  by  the 
Chicago  alumni,  and  urging 
'96  to  take  hold  and  worL 
Edward  S.  Mansfield  was  toast- 
master,  and  following  is  the  toast 
list:  "Technology,"  President 
Pritchett ;  "Our  City  Govern- 
ments," Eugene  C.  Hultman ; 
"  Songs,"  Walter  M.  Stearns ; 
"Five  Years  Ago,"  J.  Arnold 
Rockwell ;  "  The  Twentieth 
Century,"  John  G.  Callan. — 
Charles  Gilman  Hyde  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Isola,  of  Waban, 
Mass.,  on    May   21. —  Dr.    J. 


Arnold  Rockwell  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Boothby 
Surgical  Hospital,  and  has 
opened  an  office  of  his  own  at 
685  Boylston  Street,  "The 
Kensington." — As  a  result  of 
a  circular  sent  out  to  members 
of  the  class  the  ist  of  April, 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Walker 
Memorial  Fund  have  greatly 
increased. 

1897. 
John  A.  Coixins,  Jr.,  Sec. 

55  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Augustus  C.  Lamb  was  mar- 
ried on  April  30  to  Miss  Effie 
Brooks  Armstrong,  of  AUston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb  will  reside 
in  Huntington,  Mass. — W  ill- 
iam  H.  Allen,  Jr. ,  was  married 
on  June  6  to  Miss  Helen  Eliza 
Miller,  of  Chicago.  —  TTie  sec- 
retary wishes  to  thank  those 
who  responded  so  promptly  to 
his  appeal  of  May  31  in  behalf 
of  the  Walker  Memorial.  At 
the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the 
letter  the  class  had  some  j  1,600 
to  its  credit.  This  amount  has 
now  been  raised  to  f  3,000 ;  and 
the  honor  of  the  class  has  been 
saved,  temporarily  at  least.  Al- 
though the  full  f  100,000  called 
for  has  been  raised,  yet  a  much 
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larger  sum  will  be  required ;  and 
the  class  should  not  feel  itself 
released  from  its  obligation 
until  the  original  assessment  of 
jl5,ooo  has  been  obtained. — 
Thomas  F.  J.  Maguire  has  been 
appointed  civil  and  electrical 
engineer  for  public  buildings  for 
the  United  States  government 
in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
engineer's  office  of  Boston, 
under  Mr.  Jackson. 

1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOW,  Sec, 
Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  S.  AUyn  is  with 
Mitchell,  Bartlett  &  Brownell  at 
41  Park  Row,  New  York. — 
C.  A.  Bennink  is  draughting 
with  Percy  and  Polk,  architects, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal. —  Chester 

F.  Drake  has  recently  gone  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  be- 
come connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works 
in  the  employ  of  the  city. — 
C.  A.  Torry  has  closed  his 
office  in  Philadelphia,  and 
has  been  in  Boston  during 
the  spring.  —  J.  D.  Underwood 
is     designing      machinery     for 

G.  T.   McLauthlin  &  Co.    at 


120  Fulton  Street,  Boston. — 
G.  W.  Blood  is  with  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks  of  lo  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  as  broker's 
clerk. —  G.  B.  Pillsbury  is  now 
Lieutenant  Pillsbury  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps. —  C.-E.  A.  Wins- 
low  has  a  paper  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Technology 
Quarterly  on  "  The  Prevalence 
of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  in  1900,  and  its  Relation  to 
Defective  Sanitation,"  which  is 
an  expansion  of  a  report  made 
to  the  city  government  of  New- 
port last  fall. —  A.  T.  Davis  is 
practising  as  a  heating  and 
plumbing  expert  in  Portland, 
Me.— W.  R.  Strickland,  find- 
ing the  hard-money  sentiment 
too  strong  in  Ohio,  has  gone  to 
Denver,  Col.,  where  his  address 
is  720  Kittredge  Building. — 
G.  M.  Godley  has  moved  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  a  posit;ion 
with  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany.—  N.  Watkins  and  S.  K. 
Humphrey  are  among  the  re- 
cently elected  associate  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association. — 
Lester  D.  Gardner  has  spent 
the  better  part  of  May  and  June 
in  a  trip  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  among  the  summer 
resorts  of  Lake  George  for  his 
paper. —  Van    Rensselaer    Lan- 
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singh  and  Walter  G.  Zimmer- 
mann  are  both  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
North-western  Alumni  Associa- 
tion.—  A.  B.  Whitmore  is  in 
the  coal  business  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. —  C.  S.  Hurter  has  re- 
turned from  New  Mexico,  and 
is  now  at  71  Water  Street, 
Hyde  Park. —  D.  Mayer  has 
left  New  York  and  gone  to 
Chicago,  where  he  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  A.  G.  Spalding  Land 
Company. —  A.  H.  Cox  is 
studying  at  the  Beaux-Arts. 
His  address  is  3  Rue  Sufflot, 
Paris,  France. —  Miss  S.  Usher 
is  a  teacher  in  the  School  of 
Housekeeping  on  St.  Botolph 
Street,  Boston. —  R.  F.  Bennett 
is  with  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  and  is  engaged  on  the 
construction  of  the  great  Wa- 
chusett  dam  at  Clinton,  Mass. — 
A.  T.  Drew,  who  has  been  for 
some  years  in  the  South,  with 
the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elber- 
feld  Company,  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  aniline  and  alizarine 
dyes,  has  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  has  an  office  at  32 
India  Street. —  G.  Smith  is  with 
the  William  R.  Trigg  Com- 
pany of  Richmond,  Va.,  as  an 
aid  to  the  superintendent. —  B.  S. 
Hinckley  is  now  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad^  and 


located  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
had  a  narrow  escape  while  sur- 
veying in  the  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  a  year  ago,  when 
a  sudden  rain-storm  had  driven 
him  to  take  refuge  under  a  cul- 
vert, and  a  dam  broke  above,  let- 
ting the  stream  rise  so  quickly 
as  nearly  to  drown  him. —  Lewis 
A.  Hayden  is  superintendent  of 
the  Work  mine  at  Cripple 
Creek,  Col. —  Howard  L.  Co- 
burn  and  Irvin  H.  Kaufman 
have  both  left  Boston  to  take 
positions  in  New  York.  Co- 
burn  wrote  as  follows  in  de- 
scribing the  "  smoker "  held  to 
welcome  President  Pritchett  to 
New  York  on  May  8th :  "  '98 
was,  as  usual,  fully  represented ; 
and  the  only  class-yell  heard 
was  '98,  '98,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah, 
Rah !  The  class  was  repre- 
sented by  AUyn,  D.  Q.  Brown, 
Coburn,  Colcord,  Conklin,  Ed- 
gerley,  Kaufman,  KutroiF,  Mor- 
rill, Nelson,  Streng,  Wadsworth, 
C.  W.  Wilder,  and  D.  L. 
Wing.  '99  and  1900  were 
both  well  represented.  Pierce 
and  Bean,  '99,  coming  over 
from  Philadelphia;  but  I  did 
not  see  a  single  '97  man  whom 
I  knew.  By  the  application  of 
a  little  ^Applied*  Course  U. 
politics,  a  sufficient  interest  was 
discovered    to^  warrant   the   ar- 
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ranging  for  our  informal  dinner 
for  the  23d  of  May.  At  first 
this  was  intended  for  a  '98  af- 
fair; but,  following  the  trend 
of  the  times,  we  expanded,  to 
include  '99  and  1900,  and  fi- 
nally to  invite  all  Tech  men  to 
join  us.  None  of  the  '98  men 
show  much  change  as  a  result 
of  the  strenuous  life  of  Giddy 
Gotham.  In  fact,  except  for 
the  *•  lovely  bunches  of  spinach  ' 
sported  by  Wilder  and  Col- 
cord,  one  would  hardly  realize 
that  we  were  'three-year-olds.* 
Kaufman  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cameron  Steam 
Pump  Works,  *Bob'  Allyn  is 
practising  patent  law,  Nelson  is 
teaching  the  young  idea  over  in 
Brooklyn,  Edgerley  is  talking 
paint, '  Dick '  Brown  has '  struck 
ile,'  Morrill  is  in  the  telephone 
business  over  in  Brooklyn, 
Streng  in  electrical  work  in 
Newark,  Colcord  with  a  smelt- 
ing works  at  Perth  Amboy. 
Your  humble  servant  is  with 
Tower  &  Wallace,  paper  mill 
engineers." 

1899. 
Walter  O.  Adams,  Sec, 

1776  Mass.   Ave.,  No.  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

A    novelty  in  the  form  of  an 


Italian  announcement  card  has 
lately  been  received  by  the  sec- 
retary, telling  of  the  marriage  of 
Morton  C.  Mott-Smith  to  Sig- 
nora  Elvira  Savelli  at  Florence, 
Italy,  on  April  29,  1901. — 
Unless  some  member  of  the 
class  can  show  a  prior  claim, 
the  honor  of  being  father  to 
the  Class  Boy  falls  to  Wil- 
lard  T.  Cannon,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  writes  that 
"the  little  fellow  was  born  on 
March  12,  1901,  at  11.50 
P.M." — The  secretary  has  but 
lately  learned  of  the^sad  death 
by  drowning  in  the  Connecticut 
River  last  summer  of  W.  A. 
Perkins. —  Burt  R.  Rickards  has 
lately  devised  an  "  Apparatus 
and  Method  for  Rapidly  Stain- 
ing Large  Numbers  of  Sputum 
Specimens,"  a  full  description 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Medical  Science^  vol.  v.,  of 
March,  1901.  Rickards  is  now 
assistant  bacteriologist  in  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  Labo- 
ratory.— R.  S.  Henderson  is 
instrument  man  on  the  Peoria 
Extension  of  the  Chicago  & 
North-western  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Walnut,  111. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
England   Association  of  Chem- 
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istry  Teachers  in  Boston  a 
paper  was  read  by  W.  O. 
Adams  on  the  ^^  Manufacture  of 
Soap  and  the  Recovery  of  its 
By-products." 

1901. 

"  W.  L.  Danforth,  II.,  will  be 
with  the  plan  department  of  the 
Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  Boston. — W.  Whip- 
ple, II.,  will  be  with  the  Cin 
Clare  Central  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  Cin  Clare,  La. — 
W.  J.  Newlin,  II.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  draughtsman,  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Works,  Jamaica 
Plain.— P.  H.  Parrock,  II., 
expects  to  return  to  the  Institute 
next  year  to  take  extra  work  in 
chemistry  and  mining. —  F.  D. 
Rash,  III.,  will  be  assistant  en- 
gineer with  the  St.  Bernard  Coal 
Company,  Earlington,  Ky. — 
F.  K.  Baxter,  III.,  will  be  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the 
Wilkes  Mining  Company, 
Grantville,  Ga.—  W.  W.  Gar- 
ret and  J.  W.  Boyle,  III.,  will 
return  to  the  Institute  next  fall 


as  assistants  to  Professor  Lodge. 

—  F.  W.  Freeman,  III.,  will 
be  at  the  Institute  as  Profes- 
sor Norton's  assistant  —  L.  B. 
Wilder,  III.,  has  accepted  the 
position  '  of  chemist  with  the 
Uinta  Summit  Copper  Com- 
pany,    Uinta     County,     Utah. 

—  C.  I.  Auer,  III.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  assayer 
at  a  gold  mill,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

—  E.  F.  Lawrence,  IV.,  will 
return  to  the  Institute  next  fall 
to  take  the  post-graduate  course 
in  architecture. —  C.  H.  Shi- 
vers, IV.,  will  be  with  G.  H. 
Ingraham,  architect,  Boston. — 
W.  C.  Appleton  and  Ford,  IV. , 
will  be  with  Peabody  &  Stearns, 
architects,  Boston.  —  W.  I. 
Bickford,  VI.,  will  return  to  the 
Institute  next  fall  as  assistant 
in  physics. —  J.  C.  Woodsome, 
VI.,  will  be  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  New  York 
City.— C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  IX., 
will  continue  his  studies  in  Ger- 
many or  accept  a  position  as 
instructor  in  one  of  the  English 
universities. " —  The   Tech. 
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CHARL£8    NELSON    WRIGHTINGTON 


Charles  Nelson  Wrightington,  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
highly  respected  members  of  the  class  of  '94,  was  drowned  in  the 
Chicopee  River  at  Ludlow,  Mass. ,  on  the  6th  of  May. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Wright- 
ington,  of  Brookline,  Mass. ,  where  he  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
May,  187 1.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  Brookline. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  1890.  On  entering  the  Institute  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  his  evident 
qualities  of  leadership  won  for  him  the  position  of  captain  of 
Company  D  of  the  Freshman  Battalion.  He  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Epsilon  Fraternity.  He  chose  for  his  profession  that  of 
a  mechanical  engineer,  and  was  graduated  from  that  course  in  1894 
with  an  excellent  record.  Throughout  his  course  at  the  Institute 
he  was  very  popular,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  fellow-students 
and  instructors  alike. 

In  1892,  and  again  after  graduation,  he  went  abroad  for  the 
summer  months,  travelling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1894,  he  worked  for 
a  short  time  as  mechanical  engineer  for  Curtis,  Davis  &  Co.  at 
Cambridge,  and  soon  after  accepted  a  position  as  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company  at  Ludlow. 
Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  professional  life,  devoting  his  energies 
to  the  prompt  and  careful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  in  six 
years  made  for  himself  a  record  of  splendid  achievement.  The 
position  remained  for  a  time  a  purely  mechanical  engineering  one, 
but  soon  broadened  into  one  with  a  great  variety  of  engineering 
problems, —  mechanical,  civil,  and  constructive, —  all  of  which 
were  solved  with  judgment  and  marked  ability. 

While  engaged  so  actively  and  with  great  enjoyment  in  purely 
engineering  work,  Wrightington  found  his  tastes  turning  more  and 
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more  to  the  broader  lines  of  general  management  and  administia- 
tion,  and  seriously  considered  leaving  Ludlow,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  opening  of  that  character  for  him  there.  Almost  at  the  time 
when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  seek  a  position  elsewhere,  increased 
business  led  to  further  developments  at  Ludlow ;  he  was  asked  to 
take  charge  of  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  new  mill, —  a 
model  of  its  kind, —  and  on  its  completion  he  became  superintendent 
He  was  also  asked  to  investigate  the  matter  of  suitable  gymnasia 
and  bath-houses  for  the  employees  of  the  company ;  and  this  he  did 
in  his  usual  thorough  way,  visiting,  observing,  and  comparing  the 
leading  establishments  of  New  England. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  he  was  to  hold  the  position  so 
honorably  won. 

With  one  of  his  business  colleagues,  like  him  an  expert  canoeist, 
he  was  attempting  to  shoot  the  rapids  of  the  Chicopee,  when  the 
canoe  was  overturned  and  both  men  were  thrown  into  the  stream. 
They  seized  the  canoe  for  support ;  but  it  was  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  both,  so  Wrightington  started  to  swim  for  the  shore. 
He  had  approached  within  ten  feet  of  the  river  bank  when  his  com- 
rade shouted  for  help.  Thinking  not  of  his  own  safety,  he  turned 
back  to  aid  his  companion,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in  the  cold 
waters  his  own  strength  probably  gave  way,  and  he,  too,  went 
down.  Eye-witnesses  claim  that  he  literally  ^^  laid  down  his  life 
for  his  friend. " 

It  was  not  Nelson  Wrightington's  ability,  marked  as  it  was,  that 
gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him :  it 
was,  rather,  the  manliness,  the  straightforward,  generous,  courage- 
ous spirit,  the  noble  character,  that  we  all  admired.  In  his  life  he 
was  lofty  in  his  ideals,  true  to  the  best  principles  of  right  living, 
kind  and  thoughtful  in  his  treatment  of  all,  strong  in  his  faith  in 
God  and  his  fellow-men.      In  his  death  he  was  a  hero. 

Many  are  they  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  life.  Rich  are 
they  who  could  claim  this  man  as  their  friend.  s.  c.  p. 
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REVIEWS 

TEXT-BOOK    OF    INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY 

By  Victor  von  Richter.  Edited  by  Professor  H.  Klinger,  Univer- 
sity of  Koenigsberg.  Authorized  Translation  by  Edgar  F.  Smithy 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fifth 
American  from  the  Tenth  German  Edition.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blackiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1900.     pp.  430.     Price  jli.75. 

The  unusual  activity  in  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry  during 
the  last  few  years  has  led  to  many  interesting  and  important  dis- 
coveries, which  are  not  yet  described  in  the  text-books.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  tenth  German  edition  of  Richter's  "  Inorganic  Chemistry/* 
of  which  this  new  edition  in  English  is  a  translation,  has  introduced 
into  the  book  a  brief  account  of  these  new  additions  to  the  science. 
The  result  is  that  the  translation  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  con- 
tains many  important  facts  that  can  be  found  in  no  other  one  book. 
The  revision  appears  to  have  been  done  carefully.  To  indicate  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been  accomplished,  a  few 
facts  taken  at  random  are  cited.  The  following-named  substances 
are  described  adequately :  nitramide,  nitro-copper,  hyponitrous  acid, 
hydrazine,  hydrazoic  acid  and  its  salts,  the  persulphates,  and  the 
percarbonates.*  A  good  description  is  given  of  the  work  on  argon, 
helium,  and  neon ;  and  the  properties  of  the  more  important  carbides 
and  silicides  are  described.  The  atomic  weight  of  nickel  which  is 
given  is  that  recently  established  by  Richards  and  Cushman.  And 
the  work  of  Stokes  on  the  amido-phosphoric  acids  is  mentioned. 

The  general  method  of  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  facts  is 
that  used  in  earlier  editions,  but  more  stress  is  laid  on  theoretical 
considerations  than  heretofore.  The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissocia- 
tion is  used  throughout  the  book,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  thermo-chemistry  of  the  important  reactions. 

The  book  is  too  well  known  to  warrant  extended  criticism. 
While  it  is  not  suitable  for  an  elementary  course  in  chemistry,  it  is 
a  guide  of  considerable  value  for  advanced  study,  and  is  a  reference 
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book  in  which  the  important  £icts  of  the  science  are  given  in  a 
compact  form.  j.  F.  N. 


LABORATORY  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

By  Ernest  A.  Congdon,  Ph.  B.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blackiston's  Son 
&  Co.     pp.  no. 

In  examining  a  new  laboratory  guide  in  descriptive  chemistry,  one 
immediately  searches  for  something  novel  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  as  so  many  books  covering  this  ground  have  been  published 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  author's  reason  for  adding  a  new 
book  to  the  long  list  of  laboratory  manuals  is,  as  stated  in  the  pref- 
ace, because  ^  much  of  the  material  is  original,  having  been  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  ten  years'  experience  in  laboratory  teaching, 
while  those  portions  taken  from  other  sources  have  been  modified 
and  added  to,  so  that  they  might  better  meet  the  wants  of  students." 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  appendix,  which  contains  direc- 
tions for  quantitative  experiments  illustrating  the  theories  and  laws 
of  chemistry. 

From  an  examination  of  the  book  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that 
a  great  many  of  the  new  experiments  will  add  to  the  confusion  of 
the  student  rather  than  increase  his  knowledge  or  improve  his  pow- 
ers of  observation.  A  few  cases  are  briefly  cited.  Under  chemi- 
cal change  fourteen  experiments  are  given.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  experiments  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon,  the  student  is  di- 
rected to  treat  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  potassium  chlorate  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  In  another  experiment,  weighed  quantities 
of  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  carbonate,  and  sulphur  are  to  be 
ignited.  In  still  another  the  effect  of  sunlight  is  to  be  noted  upon 
a  mixture  of  bromine  vapor  and  benzene,  and  upon  the  precipitates 
formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide  on  ferrous  sulphate.  In  experiment  22,  which  is  introduced 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  heat  is  the  result  of  chemical  change,  the 
student  is  directed  to  note  the  change  in  temperature  when  a  strong 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochlo- 
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ric  acid,  and  to  explain  what  has  taken  place  and  to  tell  why  heat 
was  produced.  Answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be  given  by  the 
beginner  after  but  one  or  two  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

The  writing  of  chemical  equations  is  insisted  upon  from  the  very 
first.  The  student  is  asked  to  write  the  equations  representing  the 
reactions  which  take  place  between  sulphur  and  carbon,  and  between 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  state  how  the  action  of 
the  electric  current  upon  water  is  an  example  of  analysis,  before  he 
has  studied  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  book  contains  directions  for  262  experiments  and  an  appen- 
dix in  which  a  number  of  quantitative  experiments  are  described. 

The  printing  and  binding  are  well  done,  but  the  use  of  paper  of 
two  distinct  shades  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  book. 

J.  F.  N. 

FURNACE    H£ATING 

By  William  G.    Snow   (M.   I.   T.    '88).     New   York:   David 
Williams  Company,  1900.      pp.  170.      Figures  94.     Tables  31. 

While  much  has  appeared  in  the  trade  papers  about  Furnace 
Heating,  there  is  no  more  comprehensive  book  on  this  subject  than 
this  one  by  Mr.  Snow.  It  is  plainly  written,  and  can  be  used  in- 
telligently by  the  contractor  and  by  the  designer.  It  is  not  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  use  of  students. 

The  subjects  treated  are  furnaces,  house-heating,  the  combina- 
tion system,  air,  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings,  the 
heating  of  public  buildings,  churches,  and  stores  by  furnace  com- 
bination system,  temperature  control,  estimates  and  contracts,  and 
fuels. 

The  illustrations  are  very  clearly  drawn  and  freely  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  text.  The  tables  are  those  which  are  used  con- 
tinually in  designing  and  in  estimating. 

There  is  an  appendix  made  up  of  articles  on  Furnace  Fittings 
which  have  appeared    from  time  to  time  in   the  Metal  Worker, 
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Johnston's  "  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  ** 
has  for  several  years  been  suggested  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Institute 
as  a  suitable  text-book  with  which  to  prepare  for  our  entrance  exam- 
inations in  United  States  history.  Professor  William  MacDonald^ 
of  Boston,  has  recently  revised  the  work,  introducing  many  improve- 
ments into  the  text  as  well  as  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  date, 
and  has  also  changed  the  title  to  ^^  High-school  History  of  the 
United  States. " 

THE    END    OF    AN    ERA 

By  John  S.  Wise.      Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  1900.     pp.  474. 

This  most  interesting  volume,  written  by  the  son  of  the  &mous 
War  Governor  of  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  books  that  will  gain  in 
value  and  importance  with  the  lapse  of  time,  because  it  is  full  of 
material  of  the  sort  that  historians  will  more  and  more  use.  For 
it  gives,  with  all  the  freshness  of  youth, —  although  written  a  third 
of  a  century  after  the  events, —  a  young  man's  recollections  of 
aiFairs  with  which  he  was  closely  in  touch  in  the  most  important 
of  the  Confederate  States  during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  such  a  book  to  be  wholly 
free  from  prejudice  and  State  pride,  the  author  is  singulaurly  fair  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  North,  singularly  clear-minded  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  evils  of  slavery,  singularly  acquiescent  in  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  unequal  conflict.  His  character  sketches  of 
many  of  the  Southern  leaders  are  remarkably  lifelike;  and  his  ac- 
counts of  the  social  atmosphere  of  Virginia  just  before  and  during  the 
years  of  secession  place  the  South,  to  Northern  readers,  in  a  quite  new 
light.  The  very  defects  of  the  book,  from  a  literary  point  of  view^ 
such  as  its  diffusiveness,  its  personal  details,  and  its  often  homely 
style,  are  just  those  qualities  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  history,  make  it  most  valuable.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  more  men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Wise  should,  before  it 
is  too  late,  embody  in  permanent  form  their  recollections  of  a  so- 
ciety and  a  political  condition  now  wholly  passed  away. 
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A    GLIMPSE    OF    PORTO    RICO 

About  two  years  ago  the  name  Porto  Rico  was  a  pow- 
erful magnet  to  which  people  were  attracted,  eager  to  learn 


3  San  Jua 


about  the  little  island,  of  which  they  had  hardly  heard 
before.  The  interest,  while  less  active  to-day,  is,  neverthe- 
less, as  true  and  well  merited.     For  Porto  Rico  is  as  beau- 
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tiflil  and  more  attractive  than  ever,  and  no  American  travel- 
ler should  be  satisfied  until  he  has  seen  this  garden  island 
and  felt  the  joys  of  a  Porto  Rican  tour. 

When  the  island  was  first  discovered,  it  was  called 
"  Borinquen  "  by  the  aborigines,  a  name  which  is  dear  even 
to-day  to  the  native  Porto  Rican.  The  discoverers  called 
the  island  "  San  Juan  Bautista,"  and  founded  a  town  which 
they  named  Puerto  Rico.  To-day  custom  has  settled  upon 
calling  the  entire  island  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  original  town 
San  Juan. 

The  explorer  of  Porto  Rico  and  its  first  governor  was 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  well  known  to  Americans  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  Florida.  History  relates  that,  when  he  landed 
upon  the  island,  he  was  well  received  by  the  aborigines,  who 
exchanged  the  usual  ceremonies  and  welcomed  him  and  his 
party.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  there  was  a  rupture 
of  these  amicable  relations,  which  ended  very  sadly  for  the 
poor  Indians,  as,  a  few  years  after  the  Spanish  occupation, 
there  were  few,  if  indeed  any,  aborigines  left. 

No  record  is  found  of  the  exact  number  of  this  native 
population,  as  Juan  Ponce  and  his  party  were  more  occu- 
pied looking  up  sources  of  native  gold  than  in  making  up 
census  reports.  The  oflicial  records  show  for  1765  a  popu- 
lation of  but  39,846  free  men  and  5,037  slaves.  These 
people,  whose  export  trade  in  1765  consisted  principally  of 
cattle  and  native  woods  to  the  annual  amount  of  1117,376, 
have  multiplied  to  nearly  one  million  souls,  whose  annual 
export  trade  amounts  to  approximately  |i2,ooo,cxx:). 

The  island  is  a  fertile  land  of  about  3,500  square  miles 
in  extent,  possessing  a  healthful  and  delightful  climate  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  temperature  ranges  from  fifty  to 
ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  goes  beyond  these 
limits. 
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A  large  range  of  mountains  divides  the  island  into  two 
main  watersheds,  the  northern  shed  covering  two-thirds  of 
the  width  of  the  island,  the  southern  the  remaining  third. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  largest  rivers  and  those  of 
more  constant  flow  are  found  on  the  ftorthern  shores,  while 
those  of  the  south  shore  are  of  less  reliable  flow.  The  rain- 
fall is  very  large,  from  90  to  1 20  inches  a  year,  or  from  two 
to  three  times  that  of  New  England,  unevenly  distributed 
between  the  dry  season  from  January  to  May  and  the  wet 
season  from  June  to  December.  Amongst  the  riches  of 
Porto  Rico  are  to  be  counted  the  many  rivers  that  water 
its  fertile  valleys  and  which  will  furnish  in  time  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  wealth  to  that  beautiful  island. 

The  north  and  south  shores  are  distinct  valleys  extend- 
ing, more  or  less  uninterrupted,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  island ;  while  the  east  and  west  shores  are  a  series  of 
separate  valleys,  shut  off  from  one  another  by  the  several 
branches  of  the  main  range  of  mountains  which  extend 
abruptly,  at  times,  to  the  very  shores.  Nearly  surrounding 
the  island  is  a  chain  of  coral  reefs ;  and,  beyond  these,  the 
land  drops  so  abruptly  that  some  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  found  but  a  few  miles  away  from  Porto 
Rico. 

The  tillable  lands  of  Porto  Rico  are  of  three  classes, — the 
mountain  districts,  the  undulating  sobre-mesasy  and  the  shore 
valleys.  Each  class  of  land  provides  a  home  for  certain  of 
the  chief  products  of  Porto  Rican  agriculture.  The  coflPee 
and  tobacco  grow  best  in  the  interior, —  the  first  on  the 
shady  hillsides,  the  second  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers. 
The  sobre-mesas  are  the  ideal  pasture  lands,  and  the  shore 
valleys  form  the  best  soils  for  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  product  of  Porto  Rico.  It  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  interior.      It  is  thankful  for  the  shade 
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provided  by  other  trees,  although  in  high  altitudes  it  will 
thrive  without  this  protection.  The  quality  of  Porto  Rico 
coiFee  is  excelled  only  by  Mocha,  and  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  Java.  In  Europe  it  is  very  much  appreciated  ; 
and  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Austria  pay  higher  prices 
for  it  than  for  most  other  coffees. 


A  Coffee  Plantation. 

The  hurricane  of  Aug.  8,  1899,  did  great  harm  to  the 
coffee  plantations,  as  it  not  only  destroyed  the  growing 
crop,  but  also  uprooted  many  of  the  larger  and  best-bearing 
trees.  Three  or  four  years  are  required  for  coffee  plants  to 
bear  fruit. 

Much  of  the  present  discord  in  parts  of  the  island  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions are  heavily  mortgaged,  that  coffee  derives  no  protec- 
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tion  from  the  present  customs  tariff,  and  that  Porto  Rico 
coffee  is  but  little  known  in  the  American  market.  Its 
principal  industry  is  crippled,  and  the  chances  of  revival 
are  slight.  Quick  adaptability  to  new  conditions  is  needed  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  native  population,  as  a  mass,  does 
not  possess  this  requirement. 

How  serious  this  situation  is  remains  a  question  for  con- 
jecture; for,  although  free  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
not  helped  the  principal  product  of  Porto  Rican  agriculture, 
it  has  opened  unbounded  possibilities  for  many  other  in- 
dustries. Tobacco,  for  instance,  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  revenue  to  the  island.  It  is  best 
grown  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  interior  valleys,  away 
from  salt  air.  The  quality  of  Porto  Rico  tobacco  makes  it 
excellent  for  fillers.  Much  of  the  tobacco  used  to  be 
shipped  to  Cuba  and  there  manufactured  into  Havana 
cigars,  under  which  guise  it  found  ready  sale  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Tobacco  planters  need  to  grow  their  tobacco  and  elab- 
orate their  cigars  in  a  way  which  the  American  taste  de- 
mands, and  also  to  spend  energy  and  money  in  making 
their  brands  known  and  appreciated  by  American  smokers. 
Many  planters  and  tobacco  merchants  thought  they  saw  in 
free  trade  an  opportunity  to  rush  their  cigars  and  tobacco 
leaves,  regardless  of  quality,  to  the  American  market. 
They  paid  dearly  for  their  folly,  as  their  leaf  remained  un- 
sold in  New  York,  and  their  cheap  cigars  gave  Porto  Rico 
tobacco  a  poor  reputation  among  smokers. 

Naturally,  the  tobacco  industry  also  experienced  a  seri- 
ous check ;  and  hence  another  rude  blow  was  given  to  the 
popularity  of  the  American  regime  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
remedy  is  in  the  merchants'  hands :  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity such  as  they  never  had  before,  and  they  are  awaking  to 
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it.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  tobacco  farmers 
in  the  States  need  have  no  apprehension  as  to  Porto  Rican 
tobacco.  In  a  cigar  more  than  one  quality  of  tobacco  is 
needed,  and  a  cigar  made  with  a  Porto  Rico  filler  and  Con- 
necticut Vallev  wrapper  should  keep  every  smoker  in  the 


A  Typical  Herd. 

Union  in  perfect  contentment  of  mind  as  well  as  make  a 
creditable  place  for  itself  in  the  European  market. 

Horses,  mules,  and  cattle  thrive  wonderfully  in  Porto 
Rico.  The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy.  The  cattle  are 
large,  sleek,  healthy,  and  excellent  for  farm  work,  though 
not  for  the  dairy  or  the  market.  The  principal  pasturage 
is  guinea  grass,  which  grows  on  dry  lands,  and  maliojilla, 
which  is  found  in  swampy  or  wet  lands. 

Sugar  furnishes  one  of  the  most  promising  industries  of 
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Porto  Rico,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view.  Most  plantations  in  Porto  Rico  are 
small  and  out  of  date ;  there  is  a  great  field  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  the  old  bull- 
mills  and  the  smaller  plants  will  give  way  to  large  and 
modern  central  factories.  But  few  people,  even  those  in- 
terested in  sugar  manufacture  in  Porto  Rico,  realize  the 
critical  period  through  which  the  sugar  industry  of  Porto 
Rico  was  passing  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation. 
Of  all  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world,  only  two 
had  gone  backward  in  their  output  of  sugar ;  and  of  these 
Porto  Rico  was  the  leader,  having  fallen  off  48  per  cent,  in 
its  production. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico  has  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life ;  and,  if  the  planters  are  wide-awake,  they  will 
reorganize  their  plantations  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  to  compete  favorably  with  any  sugar-producing 
country  in  the  world.  A  modern  sugar  plantation  should 
take  care  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  acres,  and  from 
that  up  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  planted  cane.  The 
director  of  a  modern  factory  should  be  a  technically  trained 
man,  a  chemist  or  an  engineer.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
technical  control  of  sugar-houses  that  the  Germans  have 
been  able  to  make  the  wonderful  progress  they  have 
attained  in  beet-sugar  production.  The  coming  five  or 
six  years  are  bound  to  see  great  advancement  in  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  a  large  number  of  central  factories 
will  be  built,  mainly  by  American  engineers  and  capital. 

Of  all  industries  in  Porto  Rico,  sugar  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  benefit  of  American  occupation  of  the  island. 
The  benefit  is  not  limited  to  the  planters,  however,  but 
extends  to  the  laborers,  who  are  getting  to-day   from  30  to 
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60  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  they  formerly  obtained. 
The  common  field  laborer  receives  from  forty  to  fifty  cents 
a  day  where  formerly  he  had  the  equivalent  of  thirty  cents. 
Add  to  this  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  than 
they  were  under  the  Spanish  regime,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  plantation  laborer  certainly  has  cause  to  feel  grateful. 

The  fruit  industry  of  Porto  Rico  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, not  on  account  of  its  present  importance,  but  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  possibilities.  It  is  safe  to  claim 
for  it  the  first  place  among  future  Porto  Rican  industries, 
unless  Cuba  becomes  a  part  of  the  Union.  Limes, 
oranges,  and  all  citrous  fruits,  pineapples  and  a  large  vari- 
ety of  tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  early  vegetables  for  the 
Northern  markets,  are  dormant  elements  of  future  wealth. 
They  are  awaiting  the  hand  of  the  Northern  farmer  and 
horticulturist  to  awaken  them.  Fruit-lands  are  to-dav 
unappreciated  in  Porto  Rico,  and  can  be  bought  at  from 
$15  to  |20  an  acre.  It  is  the  one  industry  where  the 
shrewd  Northerner  with  pluck  and  ability  can  find  plenty 
of  room  and  doubtless  great  rewards.  The  lands  suited  to 
this  industry  are  hillsides  and  interior  valleys  now  given  up 
to  the  most  indifferent  sort  of  pasturage,  which  yields  a 
mere  pittance. 

The  possibilities  of  rice  culture  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Lands  too  wet  for  sugar  will  yield  abundant 
crops  of  rice,  a  product  highly  protected  by  the  present 
tariff.  Hillsides  also  yield  very  generous  crops  of  moun- 
tain rice  in  Porto  Rico.  About  all  the  rice  at  present 
cultivated  in  the  island  is  this  mountain  rice,  planted 
mainly  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives.  Those  who  are 
planting  to-day  will  reap  large  benefits,  and  others  will  be 
sure  to  follow  their  example. 

The   development  of  the  island's  agricultural  resources 
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must  be  followed  by  many  enterprises  which  are  the 
natural  sequence  of  thrift  and  good  crops.  Roads  and 
railways,  both  steam  and  electric,  irrigation  plants  and  land 
drainage,  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems,  electric  light 
plants,  factories,  public  buildings,  piers,  etc.,  will  surely  be 
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built  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  many  of  these  enterprises 
are  now  going  on;  and  others  are  awaiting  the  necessary 
capital,  which  can  only  come  through  the  development  of 
the  island's  resources.  Then  the  engineer  as  well  as  the 
farmer  may  look  upon  Porto  Rico  as  a  prospective  field 
for  his  energies. 

But,  while  future  possibilities  for  enterprising  young  men 
exist  in  Porto  Rico,  its  mild  and  delightful  climate  offers  a 
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perfect  winter  home  to  the  rich,  to  the  invalid,  or  to  those 
who  desire  to  escape  from  the  rigor  of  a  Northern  winter. 
Not  the  climate  alone,  but  the  wonderful  scenery,  the  lux- 
uriant tropical  vegetation,  so  new  and  interesting  to  the 
Northerner,  the  excellent  driving,  and   delightful  bathing 


make  a  combination  of  attractions  seldom  found  in  a  winter 
resort. 

Blessed  by  Providence  with  a  rich  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed, Porto  Rico  has  at  last  obtained  its  greatest  require- 
ment,—  a  market  for  its  product.  The  island  has  before  it 
a  period  of  prosperity  and  progress  such  as  it  has  never 
enjoyed  before,  and  such  as  should  be  the  heritage  of  a  new 
star  of  the  American  Federation. 

Louis  F.  Verges,  '91. 
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THE   PROFESSION   OF  TEACHING 

One  of  the  most  painful  things  to  the  student  of  educa- 
tion is  the  wide  difference  between  the  high  results  of  public 
school  teaching  which  he  believes  to  be  practicable  and  the 
actual  achievements  of  the  usual  public  school.  Theoreti- 
cally, free  public  education  should  be  the  supreme  force  in 
every  community :  practically,  it  is  not.  Theoretically,  the 
extension  of  such  education  should  be  followed  by  a  higher 
political  morality  and  a  deeper  sense  of  social  responsibility : 
practically,  it  is  not.  Theoretically,  the  teacher  ^-spiritual 
or  temporal  —  should  be  honored  above  all  other  men : 
practically,  he  is  not.  Who  is  to  blame?  In  part,  the 
parent,  for  neglecting  to  take  active  interest  in  the  work  and 
standing  of  public  schools ;  in  part,  the  community,  for  giv- 
ing grudgingly  toward  education  and  refusing  due  support 
and  honor  to  those  who  teach  ;  but,  most  of  all,  the  teachers 
themselves  and  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  for  failing 
to  regard  teaching  as  the  most  important  and  honorable  of 
all  professions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  exceptional  teacher  —  outside  the  facul- 
ties of  colleges  —  who  seriously  looks  upon  himself  as  a 
professional  man.  The  ordinary  schoolmaster  has  little  of 
the  personal  weight,  of  the  sense  of  professional  responsi- 
bility, of  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  self-respect  of 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  engineer.  The  traditions 
of  the  teaching  guild  do  not  yet  demand  a  wide  education, 
a  slow  and  laborious  preparation,  a  careful  and  humble 
apprenticeship,  such  as  are  required  for  entrance  into  the 
really  learned  professions.  A  broad  education  and  the  poise 
of  mind   which   follows  it  are  the  vital  needs  of  a  great 
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majority  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  to-day.  They  are 
ceaselessly  complaining  of  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
indeed  grievous,  but  which  is  largely  of  their  own  creation. 
They  demand  high  place  without  qualifying  themselves  to 
hold  high  place  ;  they  rebel  at  a  not  uncommon  attitude  of 
contempt  or  of  contemptuous  toleration  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  but  do  not  purge  themselves  of  the  elements  which 
excite  that  contempt;  they  accuse  the  parents  and  the 
public  of  indifference  toward  their  work,  but  do  little  to 
render  that  work  of  such  quality  as  to  forbid  indifference. 

There  is  no  reason  —  except  in  negligent  custom,  in  which 
the  majority  of  teachers  and  practically  all  of  the  colleges 
acquiesce  —  why  the  man  or  woman  who  has  charge  of  the 
mental  growth  of  the  child  should  be  satisfied  with  a  train- 
ing less  thorough  than  that  of  the  physician  who  cares  for 
his  body,  the  lawyer  who  manages  his  property,  or  the 
clergyman  who  ministers  to  his  soul.  It  is  idle  to  claim, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  there  is  no  profession  for  the 
teacher  to  study,  that  the  art  of  teaching  comes  by  nature, 
and  that,  if  there  be  a  sort  of  science  of  education,  it  will 
filter  out  from  the  errors  and  successes  of  experience. 
The  body  of  the  law  is  but  a  record  of  human  experiments 
and  mistakes  in  social  order.  Medicine  itself  is  but  the 
crystallized  result  —  always  recrystallizing  —  of  centuries  of 
empiricism,  often  disastrous,  upon  the  human  constitution. 
Engineering,  founded  though  it  be  upon  a  science  so  exact 
as  mathematics,  is  the  net  result  of  an  infinite  number  of 
blundering  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  matter  and 
of  motion.  But  the  fact  that  these  professions  and  the 
sciences  upon  which  they  rest  are  always  undergoing  change, 
that  often  the  accepted  truth  of  to-day  is  the  proved  fallacy 
of  to-morrow,  does  not  lessen  their  dignity,  does  not  dis- 
courage  their  followers  from  long  years  of  preparation  for 
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them,  does  not  justify  the  men  of  those  professions  in  work- 
ing by  rule-of-thumb  methods  and  haphazard  guesses  when 
it  is  pbssible,  through  study,  experimentation,  and  mutual 
enlightenment,  to  work  by  known  laws,  in  orderly  sequence, 
toward  well-defined  ends.  There  is  abundant  foundation 
for  a  science  and  art  of  education  as  elaborate  and  dignified 
as  that  of  medicine  ;  but  the  science  and  art  will  not  develop 
so  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  possible  and  natural  to  admit 
half-taught  girls  and  youths,  or  those  who  follow  teaching 
only  as  a  temporary  means  of  livelihood,  to  full  fellowship 
with  thoroughly  educated,  professional  teachers.  Neither 
will  this  science  and  this  art  emerge  into  professional  dignity 
until  the  colleges  and  the  professional  schools  define  them, 
co-ordinate  the  subjects  of  study  upon  which  they  are  based, 
and  place  the  "  Graduate  in  Education  "  upon  the  high 
plane  of  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Law. 

Were  there,  however,  no  well-defined*  science  and  art  of 
education,  abundant  reason  would  still  remain  why  the 
public  school-teacher,  quite  as  much  as  the  college  pro- 
fessor, should  be  soundly  and  broadly  trained  in  a  range 
of  study  and  thought  far  beyond  the  topics  that  he  teaches. 
For  it  is  the  personality  of  the  man,  the  breadth  of  his 
grasp  of  life,  and  the  atmosphere  which  he  creates  and 
maintains  in  his  school-room  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
secure  his  success  in  teaching  and  really  develop  his  pupils. 
These  qualities  can  be  secured,  in  general,  only  by  a  sound 
and  extensive  education. 

No  teacher  has  a  right  to  lament  the  blindness  of  the 
public  toward  the  value  of  his  work  who  has  not  fitted 
himself  in  the  highest  measure  really  to  be  an  educator. 
No  body  of  teachers  may  honestly  "  resolve  "  for  greater 
recognition  and  consideration  from  others  unless  they  are 
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tfaemselTCS  doings  Teoman  work  toward  nxsine  the  stand- 
ard.  of  p«pa«Sn  and  attainment  •idiin^mn,  pn,fa. 
stofu  So  long  as  low  ideals  of  school  wcirky  nmtiiie  in- 
struction,  and  aimless  methods — to  szt  nothii^  of  political 
interference — are  tolerated  by  the  teachers  themseives,  the 
schools  and  those  who  conduct  them  will  £ul  of  dae  honor 
and  support,  will  &11  hr  short  of  their  posnble  effidencr, 
and  will  not  take  their  rightful  place  as  the  supreme  uplift- 
ing force  of  every  democratic  community. 

If  it  be  deemed  necessary  that  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  should  be  governed  by  the  strictest  mles.  should 
ftame  elaborate  codes  of  ethics,  should  have  only  the 
highest  and  purest  aims,  puiging  themselves  of  all  shysters, 
jerry-builders,  and  quacks,  how  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant that  this  profession  of  teaching,  the  work  of  which  is 
greater,  higher,  nobler  than  any  of  those  others,  should 
be  r^arded,  too,  as  a  sacred  guild  into  which  no  traffickers 
or  triflers  be  allowed  to  come,  concerning  whose  work  none 
but  him  who  knows  should  have  anything  to  say,  whose  sole 
aim  should  be  to  make  of  every  child  of  the  millions  under 
its  care  the  very  most  that  can  be  made. 

Certain  stock  arguments  are  always  brought  forward 
against  the  possibility  of  such  high  professional  standards. 
The  pitifully  poor  rewards,  the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  the 
often  anomalous  social  position  of  the  teacher, —  all  these 
and  many  similar  disadvantages  are  advanced  as  reasons 
why  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  raise  the  present 
standards  of  attainment.  The  hosts  of  glib  pretenders,  the 
arrogance  of  ignorant  school  committees,  a  cheap  and  noisy 
commercialism,  are,  it  is  said,  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  creation  of  a  generally  high,  fine  conception  of  teaching 
such  as  exists  among  a  few  devoted,  really  educated  school- 
masters.    A  man  who  adopts  the  work  of  teaching  must 
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have,  we  are  told,  something  of  the  martyr  spirit;  for 
this  profession  has  in  it  an  element  of  self-sacrifice  which 
the  other  high  vocations  do  not  demand.  Truly,  the  work 
of  the  teacher  does  involve  much  sacrifice  of  self;  but  it 
meets  with  immediate  and  tangible  reward  in  the  uplifted 
lives  of  the  children  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made.  This 
is  a  return  which  even  the  profession  of  the  clergy  rarely 
sees.  Moreover,  were  the  majority  of  those  who  teach 
broadly  educated  men  and  women,  were  there  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  them  such  as  is  found  in  every  other  profes- 
sion, the  petty  things  of  teaching,  which  now  so  often 
overshadow  the  great  things,  would  disappear  and  the 
rewards,  both  material  and  insubstantial,  would  be  vastly 
increased.  Rights  and  privileges  would  then  be  eagerly 
oflFered  where  now  they  are  clamored  for  in  vain. 

The  education  of  the  teacher — whether  he  is  to  deal 
with  infants  or  with  collegians  —  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  best  training  given  to  the  young  physi- 
cian. He  should  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  educa- 
tion so  thorough  and  well  balanced  that  he  may  be  able  to 
deal  wisely,  as  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  deal,  with 
those  problems  of  character,  those  perversions  of  mind  and 
morals,  those  subtle  diseases  of  the  will  which  no  medicine 
and  no  surgeon's  knife  can  reach.  Having  made  himself 
thus  a  broad  man,  a  proper  counsellor,  the  young  teacher 
must  next,  as  does  the  medical  student,  become  familiar 
with  the  technical  details  of  his  profession,  learn  what  is 
known  of  the  mental  growth  and  reactive  processes  of 
children,  study  the  laws  of  mental  health,  the  modes  of  its 
preservation,  the  methods  of  stimulating  mind  and  soul, 
the  effects,  good  and  bad,  of  association,  what  one  might 
call,  in  short,  the  pathology  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 
More  than  this,  he  should  make  himself,  as  far  as  can  be 
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done  theoretically,  master  of  the  details  of  the  school-room. 
Next,  just  as  the  medical  student  takes  his  course  in  the 
hospitals,  the  teacher  must  secure  actual,  hard  practice  in 
teaching,  with  pupils  of  many  sorts  and  conditions.  And, 
finally,  throughout  his  whole  professional  preparation  he 
must  make  a  careful  analytical  and  philosophical  study  of 
the  history  of  education. 

What,  beyond  anatomy  and  physiology  and  laboratory 
work,  is  the  three  or  four  years'  course  of  the  medical 
student  except  a  study,  under  guidance,  of  the  history  of 
medicine,  of  the  record  of  human  experience  concerning 
the  treatment  of  disease,  concerning  the  preservation  of 
health?  When  a  young  worker  in  the  hospitals  meets 
new  symptoms,  does  he  guess  at  the  disease  which  they  de- 
note, does  he  experiment  first  with  one  drug  and  then  with 
another  in  the  hope  that  he  may  hit  upon  something  suited 
to  the  emergency  ?  Absurd  supposition !  Yet  that  is 
what  teachers  are  doing  every  day.  A  new  child  comes  to 
them  whose  moral  habit  and  intellectual  reaction  indicate 
disease,  or  lack  of  normal  susceptibility  to  education. 
Immediately  the  average  teacher  runs  through  his  small 
record  of  experience  to  ascertain  if  he  has  had  a  pupil  of 
such  kind  before.  Finding  in  his  memory  a  case  having 
somewhat  similar  features,  he  at  once  decides  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  the  same  conditions,  and  must  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way.  If,  after  a  few  weeks'  trial,  it  is  evident 
that  the  treatment  is  not  successful,  he  tries  another  moral 
and  intellectual  medicine,  or,  more  probably,  gives  the 
case  up  and  subjects  the  pupil  to  the  general  routine  dis- 
cipline and  mental  diet  which  have  been  prescribed,  in  a 
rule-of-thumb  fashion,  for  the  average,  normal  boy  or  girl. 
As  a  result,  his  patient  dies, —  not,  unfortunately,  in  the 
flesh,  but,  what  is  worse,  in  the  spirit ;  and  one  more  vie- 
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tim  is  added  to  those  slain,  with  the  best  intentions,  by 
pedagogical  malpractice. 

When  the  physician,  on  the  contrary,  meets  obscure 
symptoms,  he  goes  at  once  to  his  record  of  other  men's 
experience,  to  his  authoritative  books,  his  latest  medical 
journals,  his  older  colleagues.  With  their  help  he  makes 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  learns  the  manner  of  treatment 
approved  by  experience  and  analogy.  Qr,  if  the  patient  is 
in  good  health  and  desires  to  perpetuate  that  happy  state, 
thj5  physician,  having  made  careful  study  of  the  diet  and 
exercise  suited  to  that  man's  condition,  gives  him  proper 
advice.  In  the  manner  of  the  doctor  the  good  teacher 
should  regard  every  pupil  as  a  patient, —  either  as  a  well 
one  to  be  kept  in  health  and  to  be  helped  to  grow  to  his 
fullest  stature;  or  as  a  sick  one,  to  be  physicked  and 
nursed  back,  if  possible,  to  mental  and  moral  well-being. 
Every  well-trained  teacher  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
thus  to  individualize  and  treat  his  pupils ;  his  professional 
instinct  should  impel  him  to  it ;  he  should  find  delight,  as 
the  physician  does,  in  the  mere  act  of  healing,  in  the  power 
and  influence  that  his  skill  has  given  him.  Such  a  school- 
master, provided  he  have  the  teaching  enthusiasm, — just  as 
the  successful  medical  man  must  have  the  healing  fervor, — 
will  never  question  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  a  profession ; 
for  he  will  know  that  he  is  doing  the  best  and  most  endur- 
ing work  which  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  do. 

A  thorough  education,  then,  the  breadth  that  follows  it, 
and  a  professional  consciousness  and  pride  are  what  the 
public  and  private  schools  must  demand  in  their  teachers  if 
those  schools  are  to  achieve  real  educational  development.  * 
But  these  essential  things  the  majority  of  teachers  cannot 
and  will  not  secure  until  the  colleges  and  universities  not 
only  freely,  but  enthusiastically  co-operate  with  them,  until 
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it  is  made  not  simply  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  teacher  to  have  been  well  taught.  In  failing  to 
recognize  thieir  responsibility  in  this  matter,  the  higher 
institutions  have  done  the  community  and  themselves  un- 
counted injury:  first,  by  fostering  the  all  too  prevalent 
notion  that  anybody  can  teach,  thereby  impairing  the 
dignity  and  standing  of  their  own  faculties;  secondly,  by 
leaving  the  preparatory  training  of  their  college  students 
practically  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  thereby  vastly  dimin- 
ishing the  intellectual  and  moral  efficiency  of  those  young 
men  and  women ;  and,  thirdly,  by  permitting  many  boys 
and  girls  eminently  fitted  for  collegiate  work  to  be  turned 
aside  from  all  thought  of  going  to  college  by  the  dulness 
and  unintelligence  of  elementary  teachers,  one  of  whose 
chief  duties  should  have  been  to  discover  and  to  encourage 
those  youth  who  are  worth  a  higher  education.  On 
grounds  of  pure  utility,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
moral  obligations  as  leaders  of  thought  and  promoters  of 
social  good,  the  colleges  ought  to  make  it  their  chief  busi- 
ness to  prepare  men  and  women  for  this  work  of  teaching, 
—  this  work  which  lies  at  the  fountain-head  of  their  own 
usefulness  as  well  as  of  the  welfare  of  society. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  college,  even  had  its  faculty  perceived  the  need,  to  offer  a 
distinctive  course  for  teachers  and  to  rank  the  graduates  of 
such  a  course  with  those  in  medicine  and  law.  The  public, 
the  school  managers,  the  teachers  themselves,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, would  have  been  cold,  if  not  indeed  scornful,  toward 
such  an  exaltation  of  the  schoolmaster.  To-day,  however, 
conditions  are  vastly  changed,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  perceive  that  in  this  direction 
lies  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
public   education.     That  "  psychological  moment,"  which 
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institutions  as  well  as  governments  must  await,  has  arrived. 
What  would  have  seemed  preposterous  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  is  to-day  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable ;  and 
those  colleges  which  hesitate  to  meet  this  demand  of  the 
times  will  fail  of  a  duty  and  an  opportunity. 

Fortunately,  the  step  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Whether  it 
be  a  college  of  arts  or  one  of  sciences,  the  resources  are 
already  at  hand  with  which  to  initiate  the  real  professional 
training  of  teachers  and  from  which  to  build  up  step  by  step 
(as  training  for  all  the  professions  has  been  tentatively 
evolved)  the  established  and  recognized  qualifications  of  the 
expert  teacher.  The  colleges  of  arts  have,  and  the  colleges 
of  science  should  have,  their  philosophical  and  historical 
faculties  so  organized  that  the  special  training  of  the  teacher 
in  those  directions  can  be  easily  begun  and  folly,  though  of 
course  slowly,  developed.  All  college  teaching  should  in 
these  days  be  so  firmly  based  upon  the  laboratory  principle 
that  the  establishment  of  new  research  laboratories  of 
psychology  and  new  practice  laboratories  of  methods  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  And,  aside  from  these 
purely  technical  facilities,  the  teacher,  were  he  recognized 
—  as  too  often  he  is  not  —  as  a  serious  person  striving 
really  to  fit  himself  for  a  lifelong  profession,  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  from  any  good  college,  whether  he 
pursue  the  older  courses  of  the  classics  or  the  newer  re- 
searches of  the  sciences,  that  breadth,  poise,  and  sanity  of 
mind  without  which  an  educator,  though  he  be  skilled  in 
all  the  devices  of  pedagogics  and  intricacies  of  methods, 
is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  any  boy  or  girl. 

Every  year  shows  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  public  schools,  not  because  those  schools  are 
deteriorating, —  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  everywhere 
improving, —  but  because  every  year  there  is  more  general 
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appreciation  of  the  fact  that  genuine  public  education  im- 
plies something  more  and  better  than  a  mere  routine  of 
lessons.  To  this  discontent  are  due  that  restless  experi- 
menting upon  the  schools,  that  loud  demand  for  reforms 
in  school  government  and  for  changes  in  school  methods, 
and  that  ceaseless  arguing  over  "  content,"  "  correlation," 
and  a  hundred  other  shibboleths  of  teaching,  which  seem 
sometimes  to  have  converted  the  common  schools  into 
mere  battle-grounds  for  theorists. 

None  of  these  earnestly  striven  for  reforms,  however, 
will  be  permanent  in  its  effects  until  it  is  recognized  by  the 
public,  by  the  normal  schools,  by  the  colleges,  and  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  that  education,  especially  in  the  case 
of  children,  is  almost  wholly  a  question  of  personal  rela- 
tions ;  that  it  is  the  teachers,  much  more  than  their  methods, 
which  make  or  mar  the  school.  The  most  perfect  organi- 
zation and  most  ideal  curriculum,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant, 
narrow,  or  indifferent  instructors,  will  become  not  far  from 
valueless.  The  most  meagre  resources,  on  the  contrary, 
will  perform  a  wonderful  work  of  education  if  wielded  by 
broad-minded,  well-taught  men  and  women  who  have  the 
teaching  zeal, 

A  well-trained  teacher  ought,  of  course,  to  be  familiar 
with  pedagogic  methods ;  but  he  should  be  their  master,  not 
their  slave.  Details  of  organization,  method,  discipline, 
curriculum,  should  be  to  him  simply  a  means  of  education, 
not  an  end.  Yet  these  things  —  method,  organization, 
curriculum  —  loom  largest  in  the  training  of  the  average 
teacher ;  and  by  his  skill  in  handling  these  tools  of  teaching, 
not  by  his  power  as  a  moulder  of  men,  the  schoolmaster  is 
too  often  judged.  It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the 
chief  function  of  the  college  and  the  university  is  to  give 
men  larger  views  of  life,  greater  command  of  themselves. 
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higher  motives  of  conduct.  None  needs  this  wider  out- 
look, this  self-command,  this  ethical  motive,  more  than  he 
who  is  to  develop  the  minds  and  characters  of  children. 
To  neglect,  therefore,  to  reach  in  the  fullest  possible  de- 
gree this  great  body  of  teachers  is  for  the  college  to  lose  its 
finest  opportunity. 

Because  the  teacher  needs  and  the  college  can  give 
breadth,  oudook,  the  fundamentals  of  larger  life  and  activ- 
ity, those  higher  institutions  should  not,  in  laying  out  their 
courses  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher,  address 
themselves  too  minutely  to  questions  of  method  and  details 
of  curriculum.  They  will  be  at  fault,  too,  if,  because  of 
their  new  interest  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
they  attempt  to  look  too  closely  into  the  workings  of  public 
school  teaching  and  to  influence  too  directly  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  and  curricula  therein.  Those  are  ques- 
tions to  be  solved  by  school-teachers,  not  by  college  pro- 
fessors. And  the  heaviest  and  most  harmful  pressure 
which  the  college  can  put  upon  those  who  are  working  out 
those  problems  is  practically  to  dictate  what  shall  be  taught 
in  the  preparatory  schools  by  prescribing  fixed  requirements 
for  entrance.  One  of  the  best  results  of  a  fuller  awakening 
of  the  colleges  to  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  training 
teachers  will  be  a  simultaneous  arousing  of  them  to  the  fact 
that  they  should  not  ask,  from  the  secondary  schools,  candi- 
dates drilled  and  redrilled  in  a  certain  list  of  studies,  but 
that  they  should  demand  young  men  and  women  widely, 
variously,  it  may  be  diversely  instructed,  yet  with  their 
individuality  developed,  with  their  wills  trained,  with  their 
minds  broadened,  and  with  their  characters  established. 

To  secure  such  candidates  for  admission  to  their  courses, 
the  colleges  must  educate  those  who  are  to  teach  those  can- 
didates.    What  waste  of  time  in  college  work,  what  loss  of 
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efFectiveness,  what  stunting  of  results,  come  from  the  need- 
less immaturity,  the  feeble  will  power,  the  dulness  due  to 
ill  preparation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  who 
enter,  only  those  who  have  to  do  with  colleges  can  conceive 
or  measure.  The  remedy,  however,  lies  almost  wholly  with 
the  colleges  themselves.  It  is  for  them  actively  and  imme- 
diately to  concern  themselves  with  the  character  and  the 
education  of  the  men  and  the  women  who  train  those 
college  Freshmen ;  it  is  for  them  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
by  training  those  who,^n  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  lay  the  foundations  for  the  educational  work  that 
the  college  has  to  do,  and  who,  &r  more  than  this,  establish 
the  principal  foundations  of  the  social  and  political  state. 

To  effect  this,  the  colleges,  whether  of  arts  or  of  sciences, 
ought  first  to  establish  a  recognized  profession  of  teaching 
upon  the  same  high  and  exacting  plane  as  that  of  the  other 
learned  professions ;  second,  to  offer  every  wise  inducement 
for  intending  teachers  to  pursue  to  the  end  these  profes- 
sional courses  ;  third,  to  give  honor  and  preference  to  those 
who  have  so  recognized  the  dignity  of  teaching  as  really  to 
fit  themselves  to  be  teachers.  And,  finally,  those  collies 
should  modify  the  conditions  of  admission  to  their  Fresh- 
man classes  so  that  it  may  be  easy  for  one,  otherwise  well 
qualified,  to  come  in  though  he  have  not  stuffed  himself 
with  past  examination  papers ;  but  so  that  it  may  not  be 
easy  for  any  youth  to  enter  unless  he  has  been  truly  edu- 
cated by  professional  teachers, —  by  teachers,  that  is,  who 
have  known  how  to  train  his  mind  and  body,  how  to 
broaden  his  views,  how  to  strengthen  and  dignify  his 
character. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  following  from  an  editorial  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal^ 
referring  to  the  assassination  of  the  President,  seems  worth  repeat- 
ing.     It  has  the  right  ring,  and  may  well  be  taken  to  heart :  — 

All  felt  that  a  murderous  assault  upon  our  Chief  Magistrate  was  a  blow 
struck  at  the  heart  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  for  in  him  centre 
the  forces  that  bind  us  together,  and  make  us  a  g^eat,  because  a  united,  people. 
Whatever  concerns  the  dignity  of  the  President  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person 
concerns  the  self-respect  of  each  one  of  us.  Chosen  through  the  methods  of 
selection  we  have  approved  and  by  the  forms  of  law  we  have  ourselves  prescribed, 
he  represents  to  us  the  majesty  of  Law,  which  is  the  only  sovereign  ruling  in  this 
country  by  divine  right.  When  once  the  seal  of  office  is  set  upon  him,  he  ceases 
to  be  the  representative  of  a  party,  and  as  the  President  of  the  whole  United 
States  justly  demands  the  loyalty  and  the  respect  of  every  citizen.  .  .  .  All  over 
the  country  in  various  ways  the  people  are,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations, 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  President.  .  . .  But  why  should  we  wait  until  the 
President  lies  at  the  point  of  death  from  the  assassin*  s  blow  before  we  accord  to 
him  this  universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  is  our  President,  and  that  what 
concerns  him  concerns  us  all  ?  Why  should  we  not  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  identify  ourselves  with  his  dignity  and  his  security  ? ...  Is  not  the 
present  need  of  this  country  an  increase  of  respect  for  men  holding  public  office, 
because  they  represent  the  law  and  are  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 


As  a  people,  however,  we  need  have  no  enduring  fear  of  anarchy 
or  anarchists.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  anarchy  can  ever  flourish 
in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  political  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Neither  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  anarchists 
should,  except  temporarily,  stand  as  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  those 
high  in  public  service.  Our  government  officials  are  members  of 
no  privileged  class  and  are  favored  by  no  special  laws.  Therefore, 
the  anarchists'  hatred  can  have  no  foundation  except  in  hostility 
toward  all  law  and  authority  \  and  such  doctrines  can  never  take 
serious  root  in  the  United  States.     Moreover,  curiously  enough,  the 
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assault  at  once  produces  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  desired. 
Not  for  years,  if  ever,  has  the  whole  body  of  citizens  been  stimu- 
lated to  give  such  solid  support  to  the  government  at  Washington 
as  by  this  act.  The  expression  of  loyalty  is  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectional,  not  less  pronounced  among  adopted  citizens  than  with 
those  native  to  the  country.  Therefore,  there  can  be  little  tempta- 
tion, even  for  an  anarchist,  to  strike  a  blow,  the  only  public  effect 
of  which  must  always  be  to  strengthen  that  law  and  authority  which 
he  desires  to  destroy. 


While  it  does  not  follow  that  no  legislative  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  remedy  defects  in  our  laws,  which  this  crime  discovers, 
there  is  need  of  much  wisdom  to  avoid  ill-advised  and  hasty  action. 
More  stringent  penalties  for  assault  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
State  or  Nation  would  seem  advisable,  not  in  the  hope  that  greater 
severity  of  punishment  would  deter  a  fanatic  such  as  Czolgosz,  but 
because  inadequacy  of  legal  punishment  furnishes  an  excuse  for  pop- 
ular passion  to  suggest,  or  even  to  practise,  lynching.  And  every 
such  suggestion  leads  to  greater  disrespect  for  law  and  authority, 
reverence  for  which  such  terrible  events  as  this  ought  rather  to  deepen 
and  intensify.  It  is  probably  true,  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  that  a 
diminished  respect  for  authority,  a  tendency  to  encourage  undue 
freedom  from  restraint,  and  a  less  appreciation  of  the  value  of  dis- 
cipline are  characteristic  of  the  times.  Greater  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  young  is  apt  to  lead,  in  the  home,  to  less  regard  for 
what  is  due  from  children  in  the  way  of  respect  toward  their  elders 
and  of  obedience  toward  their  parents.  The  effort  of  the  teacher 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  pupil  leads  frequently  to  cultivating  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  even  to  the  omission  of  those  tasks  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  which  develops  the  mental  fibre  and  the 
character  necessary  to  good  scholarship.  The  election  of  studies, 
now  so  common  in  many  colleges,  yields  ample  opportunity  for 
many  students  to  tread  easy  paths,  and  to  avoid  that  discipline  of 
severe  study  which  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  a  young  man's 
education.     That  our  Institute  avoids  material  error  in  this  direc- 
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tion  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  necessity  for  earnest, 
faithful  work,  for  care  and  precision,  whether  in  calculation  or  in 
manipulation,  which  the  inevitableness  of  natural  law  compels  and 
which  the  student  of  applied  science  must  early  recognize,  is  disci- 
plinary in  a  high  degree,  and  tends  to  build  character  as  well  as  to 
develop  brain. 


On  another  page  a  contributor  makes  a  plea  for  a  broader  view 
of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  for  better  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  public  opinion  must 
be  developed  and  educated.  From  the  teachers  themselves  and 
from  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science  must  come  the  first  im- 
petus and  the  sustained  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  must  mould 
public  opinion,  and  gradually  bring  about  a  better  state  of  afiairs. 

To-day  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  broader  and  more  care- 
ful education  of  the  prospective  teacher  lies  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  activity  and  the  uncertainty  in  tenure  of  office  to 
which  the  teacher  is  limited.  Whether  this  be  due  to  outside 
causes,  political  or  otherwise,  or  to  causes  within,  such  as  loss  of 
enthusiasm  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  himself,  it  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that,  unlike  the  doctor,  whose  recognized  value  grows 
with  advancing  years,  and  who  may  look  forward  to  increasing 
emoluments  to  the  end  of  his  life  or  activity,  most  school-teachers 
have  to  face  the  probability  of  being  retired  from  the  most  active 
service  and  the  highest  financial  recognition  long  before  the  period 
of  old  age.  When  the  comparatively  small  compensation  during 
service  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  new  ties  are  considered,  the 
importance  of  this  influence  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

A  remedy  for  this  disability  suggests  itself  in  a  more  intimate 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  public  school  system  or  the  adoption  of 
the  pension  system.  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  is  already  under 
trial  in  several  of  our  American  cities. 

The  difficulty  of  divorcing  the  school  system  from  politics  has 
also  been  touched  upon  by  the  writer,  but  the  equally  pernicious 
influence  of  religious  intolerance  has  not  been  raised.     Bostonians 
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who  have  followed  the  recent  struggles  of  the  Public  School  Asso- 
ciation and  other  similar  organizations  to  obtain  unbiassed  and  effi- 
cient supervision  of  the  school  system  well  know  how  strong  this 
influence  may  be. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Carnegie  Library  in 
preparing  a  scheme  for  the  technical  school  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
proposes  to  endow  in  Pittsburg  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Engineering  Record.^ 

It  appears  that  the  trustees  invited  Dr.  Thurston  of  Cornell 
University,  Professor  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Professor  Gray  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Professor 
Alderson  of  Armour  Institute  to  submit  individual  reports  embody- 
ing their  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  subsequently  to  submit  a  joint 
recommendation,  after  due  conference  with  one  another.  ^^The 
plan  outlined  is  comprehensive  enough  in  respect  to  technical 
science  and  art  to  satisfy  even  the  famous  words  of  the  founder  of 
a  great  university :  ^  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study.' " 


Three  distinct  divisions  of  the  school  are  proposed, —  the  day 
and  evening  classes  for  artisans,  the  technical  high  school,  and  the 
technical  college. 

The  first  branch  comprises  day  and  evening  classes  in  elementary 
mechanics,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  modern  languages,  and  elementary  instruction  in 
such  technical  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  technical  high  school, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  arti- 
san classes. 

The  second  department  of  the  proposed  institution  is  a  techni- 
cal high  school,  which  will  draw  its  pupils  from  the  grammar 
schools  and  from  the  above-mentioned  classes.     The  courses  are 

•July  a7,  1901,  pp.  73,  74. 
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to  be  largely  elective.  ^^  In  this  school  the  boy  who  wishes  to  fit 
himself  for  industrial  pursuits  would  find  equal  advantages  with  the 
boy  who  desired  to  prepare  himself  for  professional  engineering  or 
the  girl  who  wished  a  general  high  school  education  supplemented 
by  instruction  in  the  home-making  arts. "  Shops  and  experimental 
laboratories  are  proposed  on  a  scale  greater  than  anywhere  now 
afforded  in  the  country  for  the  purpose,  and  the  courses  would  be 
as  follows  :  i.  The  ordinary  English  high-school  studies ;  2.  Phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  biology,  with  students'  laboratory  practice; 
3.  The  elements  of  the  calculus  and  applied  mechanics ;  4.  French, 
German,  and  Spanish ;  5.  Commercial  studies;  6.  Domestic  arts 
and  sciences;  7.  Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing;  8.  Tech- 
nical studies  fitting  for  the  industries  of  the  locality,  such  as  blast- 
furnace and  foundry  practice,  glass-making,  brass  founding  and 
finishing,  pattern-making  and  joinery,  metal  working,  engine  and 
boiler  management,  power-station  management,  gas-making,  railway 
transportation,  plumbing  and  domestic  sanitation,  surveying,  clay 
working  and  ceramics,  industrial  art. 

The  third  and  final  step  in  the  education  outlined  is  the  technical 
college,  which  is  to  prepare  the  high-school  graduates  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  pursuits.  ^^  This  college  should  be  made  attractive 
to  the  greatest  scholars  in  the  fields  of  physical  and  chemical  sci- 
ence. To  obtain  and  hold  such  men,  they  must  be  given  ample 
opportunities  for  research.  This  college  must  be  supplied,  there- 
fore, not  only  with  great  experimental  shops  and  laboratories  for 
students'  use,  but  in  all  departments  there  should  be  splendidly 
equipped  laboratories  of  investigation  and  research,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head  of  such  department,  and  with  a  full  corps  of  assist- 
ants for  the  carrying  on  of  lines  of  investigation  which  are  now 
partly  or  wholly  unprovided  for  in  America.  These  well-equipped 
workshops  and  these  experimental  and  research  laboratories  would 
form  the  chief  distinction  of  this  technical  college,  and  they  would 
also  be  the  chief  item  of  expense.  The  college  would  support  one 
or  two  publications  in  which  the  fruits  of  this  research  department 
would  be  given  freely  to  the  world." 
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The  editor  of  the  Record  criticises  the  latter  plan  —  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  technical  college  —  as  being  injudicious,  since  it 
involves  not  only  the  duplication  of  many  plants  already  in  exist- 
ence, such  as  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cornell,  Rensselaer,  etc.,  but  also  the  establishment  of  research 
laboratories  at  large  expense  for  the  benefit  of  comparatively  few 
scholars. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  may  well  be  said  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  technical  school  in  Pittsburg,  the  centre 
of  the  iron  industry,  would  make  advanced  technical  training  pos- 
sible to  many  men  whose  lack  of  means  prevents  their  going  to  any 
of  the  established  colleges.  The  location  is  a  promising  one  in 
view  of  the  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  the  surrounding  institutions, 
—  the  Case  School  at  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rose  in  Indiana ;  Cornell, 
Rensselaer,  and  Columbia  in  New  York ;  the  State  College,  Lehigh, 
Lafayette,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Pennsylvania. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  a  thoroughly  well-equipped,  liberally 
endowed,  modem  technical  school  at  the  very  centre  of  the  trades 
which  would  be  most  influenced  and  benefited  by  such  an  institu- 
tion should  certainly  not  be  less  noteworthy  than  has  been  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Massachusetts. 

As  regards  the  research  laboratories,  it  must  be  urged  that  many 
important  and  practical  problems,  particularly  those  relating  to 
metallurgy,  can  best  be  undertaken,  and  in  many  cases  can  only 
be  undertaken,  by  some  such  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  as  the 
one  proposed,  which  counts  in  its  equipment  a  very  lai^e  and 
complete  library.  Commercially,  such  laboratories  are  not  paying 
investments ;  yet  in  them,  as  in  some  of  the  German  laboratories, 
has  been  done  some  of  the  most  valuable  work, —  work  which 
began  as  an  investigation  or  as  research  work,  and  which  has  since 
been  carried  further  and  further,  with  wider  and  wider  practical 
application. 


The  Institute  Expedition  to  view  the  eclipse  of  last   May  at 
Sumatra  brought  back  much  spoils,  in  scientific  results,  in  photo- 
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graphs,  and  in  recollections  of  strange  and  agreeable  adventure. 
All  this  the  Review  had  hoped  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  its  cur- 
rent number  in  an  article  from  Professor  Burton,  director  of  the 
expedition.  But  the  slowness  of  the  vessel  bringing  the  pictures 
and  the  many  and  more  pressing  duties  of  the  author  made  so  early 
a  publication  of  his  report  impossible.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  in 
the  January  issue,  the  first  of  Volume  Four. 


Not  so  far  away  as  Sumatra,  but  quite  as  unknown  to  most  of  us 
Americans,  is  our  new  possession,  Porto  Rico.  That  it  is  beauti- 
ful, fertile,  and  rich  in  possibilities  to  the  young  man  of  the  North 
who  can  withstand  the  languor  of  a  tropical  climate,  we  know ;  but, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  riches  and  the  opportunities,  most  of  us  find 
ourselves  extremely  vague  in  our  ideas.  Fortunate,  therefore,  are 
we  in  having  the  geographical  character  and  the  commercial  status 
of  this  lovely  island  shown  so  clearly,  both  in  words  and  in  pictures, 
by  Mr.  Verges,  of  the  class  of '91.  He  writes  with  the  sure  and 
abundant  knowledge  of  one  who  is  a  native  of  the  island  and  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  controlled  and  directed  large  enterprises 
there. 


The  new  house  of  the  Technology  Club  is,  of  course,  an  assured 
fact  and  equally  an  assured  success.  It  is  only  a  partially  open 
secret  that  the  controlling  reason  for  a  change  of  location  was  the 
necessity  for  securing  a  permanent  home  near  the  Institute,  where 
the  term  of  occupation  could  be  beyond  the  caprice  of  any  landlord. 
There  were  other  points  of  vantage,  however,  one  of  them  being  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  cost  of  rental.  Beyond  this,  it  was  hoped 
the  change  would  yield  opportunity  for  improvement  over  the  former 
house,  although  that  had  proved  very  acceptable. 


It  is  easy  to  enumerate  definitely  special  points  of  change  and 
improvement  in  the  new  house.     The  real  difference,  however,  is 
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felt  rather  than  described  Whether  in  dining-room  or  common 
room  one  is  conscious  of  the  change.  It  is  all  finer,  nicer;  and 
every  one  feels  charmed  at  once,  and  generally  says  so  promptly. 
The  crowning  glory,  of  course,  must  be  on  the  top  floor;  and  truly 
the  new  billiard-room  is  a  gem,  to  many  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  house.  If  a  quiet  word  to  the  wise  be  permitted,  be  it  said,  as 
to  its  practical  usefulness,  that  the  new  table  (for  billiards  only)  is 
most  excellent  in  quality,  its  cushions  receiving  the  unqualified  in- 
dorsement of  those  most  expert  among  the  club's  habitues.  An 
additional  advantage,  sure  to  be  appreciated,  lies  in  the  fiict  that  two 
tables  —  one  pool,  one  billiard  —  give  some  assurance  that  the 
would-be  player  will  not  find  the  room  completely  pre-empted  by 
members  of  the  Faculty,  as  had  been  known  to  happen  in  the  past. 


The  common  room,  especially,  seems  more  spacious  and  harmo- 
nious in  detail.  The  general  color  scheme,  even  to  the  selection  and 
hanging  of  the  pictures,  is  most  pleasing.  Among  the  most  efiec- 
tive  paintings  are  found  a  number  by  our  Institute  people, —  C.  H. 
Woodbury,  Ross  Turner,  and  C.  L.  Adams.  Those  who  have  not 
kept  tabs  on  Mr.  Adams  for  a  year  or  two  past  will  surely  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  progress  he  has  made,  while  his  better-posted  friends  are 
ready  to  express  satisfaction  (and  not  astonishment)  at  the  excellence 
of  his  work.  The  building  and  refumishings  are,  of  course,  them- 
selves a  work  of  (architectural)  art,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  club  members,  W.  H.  Kilham  and  H.  W.  Gardner,  by  whom 
the  plans  were  drawn  and  under  whose  immediate  charge,  as  archi- 
tects, the  changes  and  improvements  were  made. 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  Technology  Chambers 
described  in  our  last  issue,  and  pile-driving  for  the  foundation  is 
already  well  under  way.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  George 
A.  Fuller  Company  of  New  York,  and  contemplates  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  July  15,  1902. 
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REPRINTS— III. 

In  continuation  of  its  series  of  Reprints  from  eariy  doc- 
uments, the  Review  presents  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  printed  announcement,  of  any  length,  relative  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under  its  first 
designation  :  that  of  a  "  Conservatory  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Historical  Relics."  It  is  interesting,  in  the  light  of  later 
years,  to  note  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
means  of  reaching  what  appears  to  have  been,  at  that 
meeting,  a  common  end ;  and  while  it  to-day  seems  absurd 
to  have  suggested,  as  did  one  of  those  present,  that  the 
"Conservatory"  be  established  in  the  Hancock  house, 
one  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  Ross,  in  urging 
the  projectors  to  secure  "at  least  four  blocks,  of  600  X 
250  feet  each,"  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  time  to  be 
seriously  heeded. 

To  those  who  last  winter  listened  to  arguments  for  a 
Charles  River  Basin,  based,  as  they  largely  were,  on  the 
example  of  Hamburg,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  find  the 
same  model  brought  forward  for  Boston's  imitation  forty- 
two  years  ago.  So  long  does  it  take  for  an  idea  of  this 
nature  to  take  root  and  to  develop  into  action ! 

It  is  clear  that,  like  "Zelotes  Hosmer,  Esq.,"  all  the 
speakers  at  this  historic  meeting  "  saw  in  this  movement  a 
gigantic  plan  " ;  but  it  needed  the  master  mind  of  William 
Barton  Rogers  so  to  organize  and  unify  this  plan  that  it 
might  be  carried  by  him  and  his  noble  colleagues  and  suc- 
cessors to  its  present  gigantic  and  perennial  fruition. 

CONSERVATORY    OF    ART    AND    SCIENCE 

A  meeting  of  gentlemen  representing  the  association  of 
Agriculture,  Art,  and  Science,  and  various  industrial,  edu- 
cational, and  moral  interests  of  the  city,  was  held  at  3  J^ 
P.M.  on  February  18,   1859,   at  the  library  of  the  Boston 
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Society  of  Natural  History.  The  meeting  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  as  Chairman, 
and  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  as  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  take  steps  for  memorializing  the  present  legislature  for  a 
grant  of  land  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  aid  of  a 
plan  for  a  conservatory  of  art  and  science;  and  he  invited 
the  representatives  of  the  different  interests  to  state  their 
views.  A  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Governor's  message, 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  value  of  the  public  land,  and 
advises  a  certain  disposition  to  be  made  of  a  portion  of  it, 
brought  the  subject  fairly  before  the  meeting. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Rice  gave  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  education  in  this  community,  and  traced  the  connection 
between  education  and  science  and  the  mechanical  and  fine 
arts.  The  highest  development  of  knowledge  among  us  was 
only  an  expansion  of  the  common-school  system.  He 
considered  that  some  such  plan  as  the  one  presented,  for 
the  enlargement  and  practical  application  of  science  in  its 
various  branches  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  of  life, 
was  imperatively  demanded  as  an  educational  measure. 
Boston  must  have  it.  He  considered  it  not  a  question  of 
fact,  but  merely  a  question  of  time.  He  considered  the 
present  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  application  to  the 
legislature  in  aid  of  a  plan  which  would  be  of  great  advan* 
tage  to  the  State  as  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  which 
would  add  to  the  value  of  the  public  land.  He  thought 
the  mercantile  interest  was  specially  concerned  in  the  objects 
contemplated  in  this  plan,  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
Boston  doubly  attractive  to  strangers. 

Professor  Agassiz  spoke  in  favor  of  the  plan,  which  he 
thought  of  great  importance,  as  occupying  the  middle 
ground  between  abstract  science  and  its  practical  applica- 
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tion.  Science,  in  the  abstract,  must  go  alone,  not  ham- 
pered with  any  considerations  of  practical  application, 
assisting,  but  not  interfering  with  each  other.  The  moment 
they  are  combined  in  the  same  association,  science  must 
languish.  Hence  the  importance  of  some  institution  oc- 
cupying the  ground  of  an  interpreter  between  the  two, 
which,  he  thought,  the  plan  proposed  would  do. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Ross  said  that  the  cause  of  the  present 
movement  was  the  fact  that  this  unoccupied  Back  Bay  land 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  in  order  to  make  valuable 
what  now  is  mere  water,  must  be  developed  by  the  citizens, 
must  be  used  for  some  purposes  of  public  improvement. 
From  conference  with  persons  owning  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  thought  that  they  would  generally  co-operate  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  of  the  kind,  for  uniting  the 
various  associations  of  art  and  science. 

His  own  pursuits  led  him  more  especially  to  favor  the 
section  which  would  form  a  kind  of  polytechnic  institute. 
The  utility  of  this  could  not  be  questioned,  and  its  prob- 
able success  he  thought  merely  a  question  of  time.  Gentle- 
men interested  in  agriculture  and  natural  science,  and  the 
citizens  generally,  would  heartily  approve  it.  He  thought 
the  main  thing  at  the  present  time  was  to  secure  ample  ter- 
ritory, a  like  opportunity  to  obtain  which  would  never 
occur  again.  Its  value  must  depend  on  the  use  made  of  it; 
and  he  knew  of  nothing  which  could  so  enhance  the  value 
as  the  reservation  of  space  for  the  educational,  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, and  other  practically  useful  purposes  embraced  in 
this  plan. 

Professor  Agassiz,  in  relation  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 
said  that  such  an  institution,  intermediate  between  trade  and 
science,  was  vitally  important,  they  could  not  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  association.     This  he  likened  to  the  high 
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schools,  which  are  the  necessary  medium  between  the  pri- 
mary school  and  the  university. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  expressed  his  approval  of  any  plan 
which  promises  to  develop  the  relations  between  science  and 
art.  Such  an  institution  as  the  one  proposed,  he  thought, 
would  elevate  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  community, 
and  meet  a  great  public  want. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Gould  alluded  to  the  frequency  of  such  insti- 
tutions in  Europe,  and  thought  they  were  imperatively  de- 
manded here.  He  mentioned  particularly  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  and  the  Kew  Gardens,  the  one  present- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  mineral  and  the  other  of  the  vege- 
table world  to  public  observation.  Such  are  not  only  attrac- 
tive to  strangers,  but  exceedingly  useful  to  every  citizen. 
He  mentioned  the  project  of  a  munificent  gentleman  of 
St.  Louis,  who  intended  to  make  for  that  city  a  miniature 
"  Garden  of  Plants,"  solely  at  his  own  expense.  What  we 
want  to  meet  this  popular  demand,  in  the  first  place,  is 
ample  space  ;  and  he  thought  the  present  favorable  oppor- 
tunity should  be  improved  to  ask  for  the  requisite  grants 
and  that  the  memorial  should  be  properly  presented  at 
once. 

J.  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  spoke  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  as  an 
educational  agent.  He  thought  a  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  education,  fi-om  the  primary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, a  most  desirable  thing.  Such  a  one  had  been 
commenced  in  Toronto,  Can.  There  is  no  Polytechnic 
Institution  in  America  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  he  hoped 
Boston  would  take  the  lead  in  this,  as  she  had  in  the 
primary  and  high  schools.  Dr.  Barnard,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  has  formed  a  grand 
plan  of  such  a  school,  the  only  one  that  he  knows  of.     He 
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thought  the  department  of  drawing  and  designing  patterns, 
almost  entirely  neglected  here,  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country, 

George  B.  F.  Edmands  believed  such  an  institution 
would  meet  the  wants  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  all  inter- 
ested in  these  (and  he  would  answer  for  those  specially  in- 
terested in  music)  would  give  their  hearty  co-operation 
toward  carrying  it  out.  As  to  the  space,  he  thought  It 
should  be  large,  and  be  rendered  attractive  as  well  as  use- 
ful. In  order  to  secure  this,  a  memorial  should  be  speedily 
presented.  He  said  it  would  be  a  pity  that  this  large 
space  should  be  compactly  built  over.  His  idea  was  first 
to  secure  the  area,  and  let  the  institution  come  afterward, 
which  it  certainly  would.  Many  interests,  and,  indeed,  the 
public  interest  demand  it 

Mr.  George  Snelling  spoke  of  the  importance  of  having 
a  large  part  of  the  Back  Bay  land  an  open  space.  If 
covered  with  buildings,  it  would  be  worse,  far  worse,  than 
the  open  water.  The  south-west  wind,  the  prevailing  one 
in  summer,  comes  over  this  water,  bringing  freshness  and 
invigoration  to  the  air  of  the  city.  Cover  this  over  with 
buildings,  it  would  be  a  most  cruel  deprivation  to  the 
residents  of  the  city  in  summer.  He  had  conversed  with 
the  owners  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  thought  that 
an  ample  open  space  from  the  garden  to  the  end  of 
the  land  could  be  secured  by  negotiation  with  those 
who  had  already  become  owners.  The  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Everett  thought  Boston  a  most  excellent  water- 
ing-place in  the  summer,  sure  always  of  refreshing  breezes 
on  the  Common  from  the  Back  Bay  water.  Shut  this  up 
with  houses,  and  the  Common  would  no  longer  be  the  cool 
summer  retreat  that  it  now  is.  He  thought  a  large  water 
area  should  be  preserved  in  the  centre,  for  the  health  and 
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comfort  of  the  citizens.  He  instanced  the  beautiful  city  of 
Hambut^g,  of  whose  water  area,  built  around  with  houses, 
no  one  could  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  admiration.  We 
have  all  the  materials  for  just  such  a  space  here,  if  we  only 
use  them.  He  could  never  sanction  any  close  plan.  Not 
only  the  air,  but  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  setting  sun 
would  be  shut  off,  which  he  deprecated,  not  only  for  sani- 
tary, but  for  moral  reasons. 

Zelotes  Hosmer,  Esq.,  saw  in  this  movement  a  gigantic 
plan,  which,  if  executed,  he  thought  would  prove  highly 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ordway  spoke  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  as 
a  gallery  and  home  for  the  fine  arts.  Such  a  one  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  art,  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  heartily  supported  by  all  his  brother 
artists. 

Rev.  Dr.  Miles  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  using  the 
Hancock  house  for  the  purpose  required,  and  thought 
that  possibly  the  site  might  be  made  available ;  yet  as  this 
might  not  give  sufficient  space,  and  as  the  Back  Bay  would 
undoubtedly  be  built  over,  it  would  be  best  to  secure  some 
open  space  there.  He  felt  sure  that  the  spirit  of  this 
meeting  would  be  responded  to  by  the  public.  As  he  was 
most  interested  in  historical  matters,  he  thought  that  even 
the  Historical  Society,  though  well  accommodated,  would 
assist  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan.  As  an  aid  to  agriculture, 
in  showing  the  increase  and  perfection  of  our  State  crops,  it 
would  be  of  very  great  value.  Such  an  institution  was 
needed  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  European  ex- 
hibitions of  agricultural  products  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crops.  To  compete  with  them,  and  to  do 
ourselves  justice,  we  want  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
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based  on  scientific  principles,  such  as  would  be  illustrated 
and  aided  by  the  institution  we  are  speaking  of. 

General  Edmands  observed  that  the  Hancock  site  would 
be  entirely  too  small  for  the  purpose.  From  6  to  1 2  acres 
would  come  nearer  to  the  required  space  for  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Ross  said  the  main  thing  now  was  to  secure  the 
space,  at  least  four  blocks,  of  600  X  250  each.  It  is  not  well 
to  come  before  the  legislature  with  any  definite  plan,  but 
merely  to  ask  for  reservation  of  sufficient  land.  The  idea 
of  the  interest  and  necessity  of  such  a  plan  should  be  dis- 
seminated among  the  people.  He  repeated  that  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  other  land.  Now  is  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
the  plans  could  be  matured  afterward. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a  large  space  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  exhibitions  of  the  agricultural  products.  He 
alluded  to  the  land  bill  now  before  Congress,  which,  if 
passed,  would  give  the  income  of  220,000  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  to  Massachusetts  to  be  devoted  to  an  agricultural 
college,  if  the  State  would  erect  the  building.  Perhaps  this 
income  might  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  agricult- 
ural departments  of  this  plan. 

W.  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  said  that  he  had  conversed  with  vari- 
ous parties  interested,  and  he  thought  all  would  favor  this 
plan.  The  Water  Power  Company  would  be  disposed  to 
(sivor  it,  taking  other  land  in  exchange  for  their  own,  if  the 
site  selected  were  upon  their  domain.  The  Back  Bay 
Commissioners  favor  it,  and  he  saw  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  In  order  to  act  as  speedily  as 
possible,  he  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  favor  of  reserva- 
tion of  a  sufficient  space  of  the  Commonwealth  land  for  the 
purpose  of  the  contemplated  Conservatory  of  Art,  Science, 
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and  Historical  Relics.  This  motion  was  adopted.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  by  nomination :  Messrs. 
Edmands,  Ross,  and  Baker. 

A  committee  from  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
having  been  appointed,  with  ftiU  powers  to  memorialize  the 
legislature  for  this  general  purpose,  Dr.  Cabot  moved  that 
the  committee  have  power  to  request  other  societies,  asso- 
ciations, and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  plan  to  prepare 
memorials  to  the  legislature  in  aid  of  that  of  the  Natural 
History  Society.  Voted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Baker,  four 
other  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  committee,  viz. :  Messrs. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  George  W.  Pratt,  Samuel  A.  Gookin,  and 
A.  Ordway. 

Amos  Binney,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  committee  have  full 
powers  to  prepare  and  present  the  memorial  with  or  with- 
out calling  a  meeting  beforehand,  as  they  see  fit.     Carried. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  commit- 
tee may  select. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  named  above,  parties  hav- 
ing a  large  interest  in  the  Boston  Water  Power  Company, 
the  Mill-dam  Corporation,  the  contractors  for  filling  the 
Back  Bay,  and  many  others  representing  the  mercantile  in- 
terests were  present,  and  great  harmony  and  unanimity  of 
feeling  existed  as  to  immediate  and  decided  action. 

Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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CORPORATION  NOTES 

The  two  hundred  and  ninetieth  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was 
held  at  the  Institute  October  9,  1901.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams, 
'73,  was  re-elected  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
S.  Wheeler  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  five  years. 
The  standing  committees  for  the  current  year  are  as  follows :  — 

General  Committees 

Executive  Committee, —  Heniy  S.  Pritchett,  George  Wigglesworth, 
£x  officiis;  Howard  Stockton,  Francis  H.  Williams,  Thomas  L. 
Livermore,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 

Finance  Committee. —  William  Endicott,  David  R.  Whitney, 
Charles  F.  Choate,  Charles  C.  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  James 
P.  Stearns. 

Committee  on  the  Society  of  Arts. —  Howard  A.  Carson,  Geoi^ge  A. 
Gardner,  Hiram  F.  Mills. 

Auditing  Committee, —  Charles  C.  Jackson,  James  P.  Tolman, 
William  L.  Putnam. 

Committee  on  Nominations, —  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  David  R. 
Whitney,  George  A.  Gardner,  Howard  A.  Carson,  Francis  H. 
Williams. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. —  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  A. 
Lawrence  Rotch,  Francis  Blake. 

Visiting  Committees 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering. —  Howard  A.  Carson,  Charles 
F.  Choate,  John  R.  Freeman,  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Desmond  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Lucius  Tuttle. 

Departments  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics. — 
Hiram  F.  Mills,  James  P.  Tolman,  Francis  Blake,  Eben  S.  Draper, 
Eliot  C.  Lee. 

Departments  of  Aftning  and   Geology. —  Thomas    L.   Livermore, 
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Charles  Fairchild,  James  P.  Tolman,  Charles  L.  Lovering,  James 
P.  Stearns. 

Department  of  Architecture. —  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Eliot  C. 
Clarke,  John  R.  Freeman,  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Robert  S.  Peabody. 

Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. —  Francis  Blake, 
Charles  W.  Hubbard,  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Elihu  Thomson. 

Departments  of  Literature^  History^  and  Political  Economy. —  Frank 
A.  Hill,  J.  B.  Sewall,  Charles  C.  Jackson,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
James  P.  Munroe. 

Department  of  Modern  Languages, —  J.  B.  Sewall,  Frank  A.  Hill, 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  Thornton  K.  Lothrop. 

Department  of  Mathematics.  —  Percival  Lowell,  Howard  Stock- 
ton, William  L.  Putnam,  Charles  F.  Choate. 

Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. —  Samuel  Cabot,  Desmond 
FitzGerald,  Francis  Blake,  Elihu  Thomson. 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering. —  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Hiram 
F.  Mills,  Samuel  Cabot,  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  Eliot  C.  Lee. 

Department  of  Naval  Architecture. —  Charles  J.  Paine,  Howard 
Stockton,  William  H.  Lincoln,  Charles  G.  Weld. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Two  important  announcements  are  made  in  regard  to  the  Fac- 
ulty. At  the  time  the  Institute  undertook  to  give  a  special  course 
for  naval  constructors,  it  was  agreed  that  the  department  of  Naval 
Architecture  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  pro- 
fessor; and  it  was  naturally  desired  to  secure  a  trained  naval  officer 
for  this  purpose.  In  view  of  the  pressure  upon  the  regular  person-- 
nel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  authorities  of  the  Institute  have 
been  notably  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Captain  William 
Hovgard,  of  the  Danish  Navy,  who  will  begin  his  duties  at  the  In- 
stitute, and  will  lecture  in  the  present  term.  Captain  Hovgard  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Greenwich  School  (which  has  been  attended  in  the 
past  by  graduates  of  Annapolis) ,  and  has  spent  some  time  in  the 
United  States  in  governmental  service. 

Three  members  of  superior  standing  in  the  last  graduating  class 
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at  Annapolis  are  already  at  the  Institute,  following  the  new  three- 
year  curriculum  specially  planned  for  them  by  the  Faculty.  In 
general,  they  are  to  take  the  third  and  fourth  year  work  of  Course 
XIII.,  with  an  additional  year  of  more  advanced  work,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  department,  shown  by  sending  these  students  to  the  Institute, 
is  significant ;  and  the  progress  of  the  department  will  be  materially 
promoted  by  the  changes  involved. 

Another  important  announcement  is  the  appointment  of  Profes- 
sor Henry  P.  Talbot  as  head  of  the  department  of  Chemistry. 
After  graduation  in  that  department  Professor  Talbot  was  Assist- 
ant and  Instructor  until  1888,  and  the  following  two  years  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  receiving  the  doc- 
tor's degree.  From  1890  to  1892  he  was  again  Instructor,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  since  the  latter  year.  Even  be- 
fore Professor  Drown's  departure  from  the  Institute,  Dr.  Talbot 
had  an  important  share  in  the  administrative  routine  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  has  retained  this  with  increased  responsibilities  during  the 
intervening  years.  His  immediate  charge  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  laboratories  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  bringing  him  in  contact 
with  nearly  all  students  in  the  courses  including  that  subject.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  appointment  will  conduce  to  better  organi- 
zation and  more  effective  work  in  the  department. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  addition  to  those 
previously  announced : 

In  Civil  Engineering,  Messrs.  Francis  Blair  Driscoll  and  Samuel 
Lamson  Wonson,  replacing  Messrs.  Russell  and  White ;  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Messrs.  Henry  Lester  Kehl,  and  Harry 
Ransom  White,  replacing  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Swift ;  in  Mining 
Engineering,  Messrs.  John  Boyle,  Jr.,  and  William  Warren  Gar- 
rett, replacing  Messrs.  Bugbee  and  Plummer,  Mr.  Frederic  Henry 
Sexton,  additional;  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering, 
Messrs.  Edward  Pierrepont  Beckwith  and  Arthur  Colbey  Davis, 
replacing  Messrs.  Brown  and  Walton;  in  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Physics,  Messrs.  Francis  Elmore  Cady,  Frederic  William 
Freeman,  Herbert  Harley  Kennedy,  and  George  Le  Roy  Mitchell ; 
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in  Geology,  Mr.  Frederick  Gardner  Clapp ;  in  English,  Mr.  Henry 
Latimer  Seaver,  replacing  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  William  J.  Drisko, 
'95,  is  reappointed  Instructor  in  Physics,  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith  retir- 
ing from  the  department. 

The  new  appointees  are,  in  the  main,  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1901 ;  but  Mr.  KM,  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  comes  from  Cor- 
nell, and  Mr.  Seaver  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  in  1900,  acting 
as  Assistant  in  English  there  during  the  past  year. 

president's  address  to  the  freshman's  class 

Following  is  the  President's  speech  to  the  class  of  1905  :  — 

One  of  the  privileg^es  which  comes  to  those  who  have  to  do  i^th  the  work  of 
instruction  is  the  opportunity,  year  by  year,  to  enhu'ge  one^s  acquaintance.  This 
means  in  most  cases  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their  friends.  It  is  my  pleasant 
duty  to-day  to  welcome  you  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  to  its  work,  to  its 
associations,  and  to  its  friendships.  The  years  that  you  are  to  spend  here  will, 
I  hope,  be  fiill  of  earnest  work.  I  trust  they  may  bring  you  no  less  the  experi- 
ence of  wholesome  companionship  and  the  reward  of  sincere  friendship.  In  these 
relations  I  hope  I  may  have  a  part.  Your  student  life  is  not  to  be  isolated  from 
that  outside.  It  is  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  world. 
Earnest  as  is  the  life  you  will  wish  to  lead  here,  it  does  not  absolve  you  from  the 
relations  of  other  men, —  the  relations  and  the  duties  of  kinship,  of  the  social 
order  of  citizenship. 

The  country  in  which  we  live  and  under  whose  protection  we  pursue  our 
several  paths  in  peace  and  security  has,  during  the  past  month,  passed  through  a 
deep  experience.  It  is  right  that  you  should,  as  citizens,  share  in  the  problems 
that  such  events  suggest ;  and,  as  I  look  into  your  faces,  I  can  but  remember 
the  words  of  the  dead  President,  so  recently  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, spoken  as  I  said  good-bye  to  him  a  year  ago  when  I  came  to  the  Insti- 
tute. «I  hope,**  he  said  to  me,  "that  some  way  will  be  found  to  teach  the 
young  men  in  our  schools  a  better  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  honor  of  serving 
one's  country  well,  and  that  in  some  way  they  may  come  to  understand  that  men 
in  high  place  in  government  are  honestly  striving  for  good  ends,  and  that  un- 
worthy purposes  are  stumbling-blocks,  not  helps,  in  a  political  career.  I  wish," 
said  he,  **  that  the  boys  of  the  country  might  understand  that  they  are  factors  in 
the  country's  upbuilding,  and  must  learn  to  take  upon  themselves  its  responsi- 
bilities.* * 

His  death  has  brought  afresh  to  the  attention  of  all  citizens  questions  of  grave 
import  and  of  far-reaching  consequences.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  these 
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questions  in  any  other  way  than  to  echo  the  President's  words  and  to  remind 
you  that  they  are  questions  in  which  you  have  an  interest  and  a  responsibility. 
Two  thoughts  occur  to  me  which  seem  to  have  special  significance  for  you  as 
students  and  citizens.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  shot  which  killed  President 
McKinley  was  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  law  and  of  all  authority.  Even 
the  dullest  citizen  of  our  republic  can  appreciate  that  the  spirit  which  stands  be- 
hind this  act  is  subversive  of  our  whole  legal  and  social  order.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  all  violations  of  law  tend  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  nation's 
rights.  The  corporation  which  buys  from  a  corrupt  city  government  the  fran- 
chises which  belong  to  the  whole  people,  the  public  officer  who  betrays  his  trust, 
the  mob  which  substitutes  force  for  legal  process,  or  which  undertakes  to  ad- 
minister justice  by  mob  trial,  is  sowing  the  seed  whose  fruit  is  anarchy.  Obedi- 
ence to  law  b  a  heritage  which  our  race  has  acquired  only  after  centuries  of 
struggle,  and  any  violation  of  the  law  is  a  sin  against  the  rights  of  all. 

Let  us  remember,  even  as  students,  one  other  thing.  The  question  before 
the  American  people  to-day  is  not  whether  the  government  can  suppress  anarchy 
or  bribery  or  municipal  corruption  or  how  to  deal  with  any  one  of  the  problems 
which  confront  it.  It  is  the  old  question  which  has  been  before  us  these  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  our  republican 
institutions.  That  question  is,  Will  the  body  of  our  citizens  give  intelligent  and 
conscientious  thought  to  problems  of  citizenship  ?  With  an  intelligent  citizen- 
ship all  these  problems  can  be  patiently  and  successfully  met.  They  can  be  met 
successfully  only  by  such  a  citizenship,  and  therefore,  if  I  may  say  one  word  to 
you  at  the  beginning  of  your  life  here  which  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  with  you, 
it  is  this  :  While  you  are  learning  to  be  engineers,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  citi- 
zens of  the  republic,  and  share  its  responsibilities. 

As  to  your  life  here,  I  can  at  least  say  this  :  The  Institute  of  Technology  is 
a  place  where  men  come  first  of  all  for  work  and  study.  I  trust  you  may  find 
this  atmosphere  to  be  to  your  liking,  and  that  you  will  undertake  your  life  here 
in  that  spirit.  But  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  also  find  here  that 
which  ministers  not  only  to  work,  but  to  scholarship  and  to  culture,  and  that 
the  associations  with  the  professors  and  instructors,  as  well  as  with  each  other, 
may  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  relations  with  men  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
particular  branch  of  applied  science  which  you  are  to  follow. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  training  and  education.  A  man  may  be  a 
highly  trained  engineer,  and  yet  remain  uneducated  in  the  best  and  broadest 
sense.  I  commend  to  you  the  ambition  to  be  educated  engineers  as  well  as  to 
be  trained  engineers.  You  will  find  among  professors  and  instructors  every  wish 
to  assist  and  to  encourage.  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  own  desire  to  share  your 
confidence  and  your  friendship.  There  is  no  work  which  I  can  do  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  so  important  as  that  which  brings  me  in  touch  with  your 
life  and   your  difliculties  and  your  aspirations.     You  can   do   me  no  greater 
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pleasure  than  to  come  to  me  for  a  word  of  consultation  or  advice,  and  to  admit 
me  to  your  friendship. 


ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  heat  at  the  time  of  the  June  examina- 
tions the  results  were  not  unfavorable  to  the  prospective  size  or 
quality  of  the  entering  class.  The  number  admitted  is  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  unprecedented  class  of  last  year,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  further  increased  by  the  September  accessions,  while  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  preliminary  applicants  offers  encouragement  for 
next  year. 

The  experiment  of  holding  examinations  in  England  produced 
no  large  result  numerically,  although  expressions  of  interest  were 
abundant,  and  appeared  to  warrant  expectations  of  larger  numbers 
in  future  years. 

REGISTRATION 

The  registration  of  students  for  the  new  year  is  beyond  all 
anticipation,  being  already  in  excess  of  fourteen  hundred, —  an 
increase  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  over  last  year.  Fortu- 
nately, the  effect  of  this  increase  is  so  distributed  as  not  to  cause 
disastrous  congestion  in  any  particular  department,  although  local 
crowding  is  an  inevitable  result.  Some  relief  has  been  given  by  the 
use  of  the  lower  two  floors  of  the  former  Technology  club-house, 
71  Newbury  Street,  for  recitation  rooms  in  language  and  mathe- 
matics ;  and  during  the  summer  two  of  the  rooms  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Building  have  been  combined  to  provide  for  larger  classes  than 
were  anticipated  in  planning  the  building.  Several  classes  have 
outgrown  their  usual  accommodations,  and  until  the  new  Electrical 
Engineering  Building  is  erected  there  will  be  little  margin  of  space. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  colleges  represented  by  students 
entering  the  Institute  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Of  these 
ninety-two  men,  thirty-two  have  degrees. 

Adelbert  College,  one ;  Amherst  College,  three ;  Acadia  College, 
one;  Armour  Institute,  two;  Baylor  Institute,  one;  Beloit  Col- 
lege, one ;  Boston  College,  one ;  Boston  University,  one ;  Brooklyn 
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Polytechnic  Institute,  one ;  Brown  University,  two ;  Buchtel  Col- 
lege, one ;  University  of  Cambridge,  one ;  Cansius  College,  one ; 
Central  College,  one;  University  of  Chicago,  one;  Christian 
Brothers  College,  one;  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  one; 
Colby  College,  one ;  Colgate  University,  one ;  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege of  Mines,  one;  University  of  Colorado,  one;  Columbian 
University,  two ;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  one ;  Cornell 
University,  one ;  Dartmouth  College,  two ;  Davidson  College,  one ; 
Detroit  College,  one;  Earlham  College,  one;  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, one ;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  one ;  University  of 
Glasgow,  one ;  Harvard  University,  three ;  University  of  Illinois,  one ; 
State  University  of  Iowa,  one;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  five; 
Kalamazoo  College,  one ;  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  one ;  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  one;  Lewis  Institute,  one;  Lincoln 
University,  one;  University  of  Maine,  one;  Mercer  University, 
one ;  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  one ;  University  of  Minnesota, 
two ;  Missouri  State  University,  one ;  Mt.  Alleson  College,  one ; 
University  of  North  Carolina,  one ;  Oberlin  College,  one ;  Ohio 
State  University,  three;  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  one; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  one ;  Pomona  College,  one ;  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  one;  University  of  Rochester,  one;  St. 
Ignatius  College,  one ;  St.  Joseph  College,  two ;  Sheffield  Scientific 
College,  two;  Smith  College,  one;  Swarthmore  College,  one; 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  two ;  Trinity  College, 
one ;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  two ;  University  of  Virginia,  two ; 
University  of  Washington,  one;  University  of  Wesleyan,  two; 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  two ;  Williams  College,  one ; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  one ;    Yale  University,  two. 

FACULTY    NOTES 

Professors  Cross,  Talbot,  and  Goodwin  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  in  Europe,  devoting  some  time  to  visiting  chem- 
ical and  physical  laboratories.  Professor  Puffer  has  more  recently 
gone  abroad,  with  temporary  leave  of  absence,  with  a  view  to 
studying  electrical  laboratories  as  a  partial  basis  for  plans  for  the 
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new  electrical  building.  Professor  Wells  returns  after  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  much  improved  in  health,  and  resumes  his  class 
work  in  mathematics.  Professors  Despradelle,  Hofman,  Barton, 
Rambeau,  and  Tyler  and  Mr.  George  have  also  spent  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  summer  in  Europe;  while  Professors  Bartlett, 
Noyes,  and  Derr,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  have  explored  Japan,  joining 
forces  in  part  with  members  of  the  returning  Eclipse  Expedition. 
We  regret  to  add  that  Professors  Hough  and  Sondericker  are  tem- 
porarily prevented  by  ill-health  from  resuming  their  work. 

Professor  Ripley  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  economics  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  current  year.  He  will  assume  charge 
of  certain  courses  formerly  given  by  Professor  Ashley,  who  has  re- 
signed, and  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, Eng.  Professor  Ripley  will  give  a  course  in  Railroad  Eco- 
nomics in  the  first  half-year,  and  another  on  the  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Condition  of  Europe,  during  the  second  term,  as  well 
as  a  half-course  in  Statistics.  It  is  hoped  that  both  the  first  and 
second  of  these  courses  may  be  regularly  introduced  at  the  Institute 
in  due  time,  in  connection  with  other  plans  for  modifying  and 
adapting  the  economic  work  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  students. 


WALKER   MEMORIAL 

The  summer  has  naturally  been  a  period  of  limited  activity  in 
connection  with  the  Walker  Memorial.  Announcement  was  made 
in  the  July  Review  of  the  gratifying  completion  of  the  ^100,000 
alumni  subscription  on  Graduation  Day.  The  Alumni  Committee, 
appreciating  the  necessity  of  larger  funds,  if  the  Memorial  is  to  be 
adequate  to  its  object,  will  continue  to  receive  subscriptions,  be- 
lieving that  the  interest  of  alumni  will  not  cease  until  the  present 
plans  of  President  Pritchett  and  the  committee  can  be  completely 
fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  the  architectural  plans  for  the  Memorial  are  receiv- 
ing more  mature  and  thorough  study,  and  such  temporary  delay  as 
may  be  necessary  will  not  fail  to  bear  fruit  in  the  final  result. 
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GIFTS   AND    BEQUESTS 

The  will  of  George  W.  Armstrong,  of  Boston,  bequeaths  ^5,000 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  be  called  ^^  the 
George  Robert  Armstrong  Fund,"  in  honor  of  his  only  son. 

Models  of  the  2,970-ton  six-masted  schooner,  "  George  W. 
Wells,"  and  of  A.  S.  Bigelow's  steam  yacht,  "Pantooset,"  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Naval  Architecture  Department. 

LOWELL    FREE    COURSES 

The  following  lecture  courses  are  oflfered  by  members  of  the  In- 
stitute Faculty  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  Lowell  Institute :  — 

Methods  of  Calculating  Earthworks, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Professor 
C.  Frank  Allen,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  at  7.45,  in 
Room  21,  Rogers  Building,  beginning  November  11. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  —  Twelve  lectures  by  Associate  Professor 
Linus  Faunce,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  at  7.45,  in 
Room  27,  Rogers  Building,  beginning  November  11. 

The  Method  of  Least  Squares^  with  Applications  to  Engineering 
Problems, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Associate  Professor  Dana  P.  Bart- 
lett,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  26, 
Rogers  Building,  beginning  November  12. 

^een  Anne  Literature. —  Twelve  lectures  by  Professor  Arlo 
Bates,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  22, 
Walker  Building,  beginning  November  12. 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Davis  R.  Dewey,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45, 
in  Room  22,  Rogers  Building,  beginning  November  1 2. 

Applied  Mechanics  for  Architects^  Engineers^  and  Builders, — 
Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor  William  A.  Johnston,  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  21,  Engineering 
Building  A,  beginning  November  12. 

The  Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry, — Twelve  lectures  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  James  F.  Norris,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings 
at  7.45>  in  Room  24,  Walker  Building,  beginning  November  I2. 
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Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. —  Twelve  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  £.  Burton,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  at 
7.45,  in  Room  26,  Rogers  Building,  beginning  January  6. 

Principles  and  Applications  of  the  Calculus, —  Twelve  lectures  by 
Assistant  Professor  Frederick  S.  Woods,  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  22,  Rogers  Building,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 6. 

The  Electric  Telegraph :  An  Outline  of  its  Development,  and  an 
Analysis  of  Present  Methods  of  Simplex,  Duplex,  Quadruplex,  and 
Multiplex  Working,  including  Recent  Progress  in  High-speed  and 
Wireless  Telegraphy. — Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor 
Louis  Derr,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7*45)  in  Room 
22,  Walker  Building,  beginning  January  7. 

Elements  of  Mechanism, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  F.  Park,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in 
Room  21,  Engineering  Building  A,  beginning  January  7. 

The  French  Drama  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
{continued), —  Twelve  lectures  in  French  by  Professor  Adolph 
Rambeau,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  23^ 
Walker  Building,  beginning  January  7. 

The  Sculpture  and  Painting  of  the  Gothic  Age  and  of  the  Early 
Renaissance, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor  John  0» 
Sumner,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7*45)  in  Room  1 1^ 
Rogers  Building,  beginning  January  7. 

Lessingj  der  Reformator  der  Deutschen  Litteratur. — Twelve  lect- 
ures in  German  by  Associate  Professor  Frank  Vogel,  on  Wednes- 
day evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  11,  Rogers  Building,  beginning 
February  5. 

Volcanic  Action^  Past  and  Present :  Its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
the  Earth  and  to  the  Topography  of  the  Earth's  Surface. —  Twelve 
lectures  by  Assistant  Professor  George  H.  Barton,  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  11,  Engineering  Building  B> 
beginning  February  11. 

The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Professor 
Heinrich  O.  Hofman,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  at  7.45> 
in  Room  2,  Rogers  Building,  beginning  February  17. 
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Ore  Deposits, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor  William 
O.  Crosby,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  11, 
Engineering  Building  B,  beginning  February  18. 

Chemistry  and  Physical  Properties  of  Materials  of  Engineering. — 
Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor  Henry  Fay,  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings  at  7.45,  in  Room  24,  Walker  Building,  be- 
ginning February  18. 

Industrial  Chemistry. —  Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant  Professor 
F.  H.  Thorp,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  7.45,  in 
Room  II,  Engineering  Building  B,  beginning  February  19. 

Technical  Heat  Measurements, —  Twelve  lectures  by  Assistant 
Professor  Charles  L.  Norton,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at 
7.45,  in  Room  22,  Walker  Building,  beginning  February  25. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATES 

THE   TECH 

The  Tech  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901-1902  is  as 
follows:  Howard  Scott  Morse,  1903,  editor-in-chief;  I.  Rayne 
Adams,  1902,  secretary ;  H.  W.  Maxson,  1901 ;  P.  G.  L.  Hilken, 
1901 ;  C.  A.  Sawyer,  Jr.;  £.  B.  MacNaughton,  1902,  art  editor; 
Arthur  Smith  More,  1902,  business  manager;  and  David  Elwell, 
1904,  assistant  business  manager. 

Y.  M.   C.  A.  RECEPTION 

On  the  evening  of  October  4  the  members  of  the  Freshman 
Class  were  tendered  a  reception  in  the  library  of  Rogers  Building 
by  the  M.  I.  T.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  reception  was  wholly  in- 
formal. During  the  evening  President  Pritchett  made  a  few  re- 
marks, which  were  warmly  applauded.  Professor  Porter  was  then 
introduced,  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
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the  Institute.      Refreshments  were  served ;  and  the  evening  was 
a  most  successful  one. 

ATHLETICS 

The  football  team  opened  its  season  with  Holy  Cross  of 
Worcester  at  Charles  River  Park,  October  9.  The  Worcester 
team  won   15  to  o.     The  line-up  was  as  follows:  — 

Holy  Cross.  Mass,  Inst,  Tech, 

Kelly,  1.  e r.  c,  Hooker 

Noone,  1.  t r.  t.,  Doran 

0*Neil,  1.  g r.  g.,  Homer 

O'Boyle,  c c,  Raymond 

Foley  (Rice),  r.  g 1.  g.,  Hunter 

Lawler  (Campbell),  r.  t 1. 1.,  Ross 

Stanhard,  r.  e 1.  e.,  McGill 

Larkiny  q.  b <1*  b..  Hill 

Kelly,  1.  h.  b r.  h.  b.,  Wood 

Baldwin,  r.  h.  b 1.  h.  b.,  Bniton 

Reed,  f .  b f.  b.,  Metcalf 

Score:  Holy  Cross,  15  j  M.  I.  T.,  o.  Toucbdonuns:  Reed,  2.  Goal  from 
Field:  Baldwin.  Umpire:  Murphy.  Referee:  Crolius.  Linesmen:  Sullivan 
and  Smith.     Time,  15  m.  halves. 

^^  Football  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  been 
abolished  for  this  year,  and  probably  forever.  The  students  so 
voted  at  a  mass  meeting  held  October  9,  at  which  President  Pritch- 
ett  presided. 

^^  After  the  matter  of  a  substitute  for  the  cane  rush  had  been 
decided,  the  question  of  football  was  brought  up.  Henry  K. 
Hooker,  '02,  captain  of  the  'varsity  eleven,  said  that,  if  football  was 
to  continue  and  the  team  be  successful,  the  students  must  give  it 
their  support  both  financially  and  by  attendance.  He  said  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  students  had  taken  very  little  interest  in  foot- 
ball, even  when  they  were  home  games. 

^^  President  Pritchett  also  talked  to  the  students,  and  said  that  per- 
sonally he  was  in  favor  of  abolishing  football,  owing  to  lack  of  time 
for  practice,  and  because  so  little  interest  was  taken. 

^^The  question  was  then  put  to  a  vote;  and  it  was  decided,  119 
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to  112,  that  there  should  be  no  more  football  at  Technology  this 
year.  Although  the  number  of  students  who  voted,  231,  is  a  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  body, —  nearly  1,400, —  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  on  the  matter,  as  notices  of  the  meeting  had 
been  posted  for  nearly  a  week. 

^^  The  immediate  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  disbanding  of  the 
football  team  after  the  game  with  Holy  Cross,  which  resulted  in  a 
defeat  for  Technology,  15  to  o.  At  the  gymnasium,  after  the 
game.  Captain  Hooker  assembled  the  men  in  the  janitor's  room,  and 
formally  disbanded  the  team.  This  means  that  Technology  will 
cancel  all  games  scheduled  with  Brown,  Amherst,  Tufts,  and  other 
colleges,  and  the  only  football  game  at  Technology  this  fall  will  be 
the  annual  one  between  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

^^  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  players 
as  to  whether  it  is  right,  after  having  arranged  a  schedule,  hired  a 
coach,  etc.,  that  football  should  be  abolished.  One  man  considered 
the  step  a  great  mistake,  and  thought  Technology  would  have  a 
team  next  fall." — Boston  Herald. 

STATE    SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  following  State  scholarships  for  the  year  1901-1902  have 
been  awarded :  — 

Berkshire  district :  Homer  Eugene  Bartlett,  North  Adams. 

Berkshire  and  Hampshire  district:  Eleanor  Packer  Rathbun, 
Southampton. 

First  Bristol  district :  James  AUerton  Cushman,  Taunton,  half- 
scholarship  ;  LeRoy  Boardman  Gould,  Taunton,  half-scholarship. 

Second  Bristol  district :  Frank  Stetson  Wilson,  Roxbury,  half- 
scholarship;  Webster  Haverstock  Taylor,  Roxbury,  half-scholar- 
ship. 

Third  Bristol  district :  James  Madison  Gammons,  Acushnet. 

Cape  district :  Cyrus  Pierce  Howes,  South  Yarmouth,  half- 
scholarship  \  Gorham  Crosby,  Barnstable,  half-scholarship. 

First  Essex  district :  Charles  Henry  Boardman,  Jr. ,  Lynn,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Henry  Kneeland  Richardson,  Lynn,  half-scholarship. 
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Second  Essex  district :  Abel  Martin  Hamblet,  Salem,  half-scholar- 
ship ;  Humphrey  Matthew  Haley,  Salem,  half-scholarship. 

Third  Essex  district :  Alfred  Edward  Tadgell,  Salem,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Joseph  Daniels,  Boston,  half-scholarship. 

Fourth  Essex  district:  Royal  Linfield  Wales,  Haverhill,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Ralph  Waldo  Eaton,  Haverhill,  half-scholarship. 

Fifth  Essex  district :  James  Evans  Barlow,  Lawrence. 

Franklin  and  Hampshire  district :  Harry  Gardner  Chapin, 
Greenfield. 

First  Hampden  district :  Clark  Albert  Bryan,  Springfield. 

Second  Hampden  district :  Roger  Philip  Ingalls,  Lexington. 

Middlesex  and  Essex  district :  Stephen  Nickerson  Mason,  Wake- 
field. 

First  Middlesex  district :  Philip  Surr  Sweetser,  Newton  H^h- 
lands,  half-scholarship ;  Leonard  Wolsey  Cronkite,  Newton  Centre, 
half-scholarship. 

Second  Middlesex  district :  Edward  Andrew  Barrier,  Cambridge- 
port,  half-scholarship;  Frank  Charles  Starr,  Cambridgeport,  half- 
scholarship. 

Third  Middlesex  district :  George  Herbert  Shaw,  Belmont,  half- 
scholarship  ;  David  ElweU,  Arlington,  half-scholarship. 

Fourth  Middlesex  district :  Guy  Hill,  Everett. 

Fifth  Middlesex  district:  Franklin  Livingstone  Hunt,  Waltham, 
half-scholarship ;  Robert  Nathaniel  Turner,  Waltham,  half-scholar- 
ship. 

Sixth  Middlesex  district :  Rufus  Mason  Whittet,  Lowell,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Ralph  Edgar  Havens,  Littleton,  half-scholarship. 

Seventh  Middlesex  district :  William  Livingston  Spalding, 
Lowell. 

First  Norfolk  district:  James  Albert  Pitts,  WoUaston,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Jeremiah  John  Donovan,  Randolph,  half-scholarship. 

Second  Norfolk  district :  Bernard  Winslow  Capen,  Stoughton, 
half-scholarship ;  Henry  Hammett  Fales,  Norfolk,  half-scholarship. 

First  Plymouth  district :  Thomas  Shaw,  Plymouth. 

Second  Plymouth  district :  Howard  Leslie  Stevens,  Middleboro. 

First  Suffolk  district :  Arthur  Thomas  Nelson,  East  Boston,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Arthur  Parkman  Rice,  Chelsea,  half-scholarship. 
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Second  Suffolk  district :  Geoi]ge  Curtis  Capelle,  East  Cambridge^ 
half-scholarship ;  Joseph  Allen  Haraden,  Charlestown,  half-scholar- 
ship. 

Third  Suffolk  district :  Hariy  Levine,  Boston. 

Fourth  Suffolk  district :  Walter  Nathan  Munroe,  Roxbury. 

Fifth  Suffolk  district :  Benjamin  David  Solomon,  Boston,  half- 
scholarship  ;  Harry  Vincent  Doherty,  Boston,  half-scholarship. 

Sixth  Suffolk  district :  Walter  Louis  Cronin,  South  Boston. 

Seventh  Suffolk  district :  Edna  May  Williston  Best,  Roxbury, 
half-scholarship;  Albert  Pierce  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  half- 
scholarship. 

Eighth  Suffolk  district :  August  Edward  Theodore  Anderson, 
Roslindale,  half-scholarship ;  Robert  Wilbur  Morse,  Jamaica  Plain, 
half-scholarship. 

Ninth  Suffolk  district :  Duncan  Rogers  Franklin,  Brighton,  half- 
scholarship  ;  John  Edward  Lynch,  Jr.,  Boston,  half-scholarship. 

First  Worcester  district :  Florence  Louise  Wctherbee,  Worces- 
ter. 

Second  Worcester  district :  Edward  Louis  Edes,  Bolton,  half^ 
scholarship ;  Arthur  Howard  Abbott,  Clinton,  half-scholarship. 

Third  Worcester  district :  Myron  Wilkinson  Dole,  Fitchbuig, 
half-scholarship;  Irving  Henry  Cowdrey,  Fitchbui]g,  half-scholar- 
ship. 

Fourth  Worcester  district :  Clarence  Mason  Allen,  Barre. 

Fifth  Worcester  district :  Isadore  Niditch,  Boston. 
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of  tbe  dob  was  waspen^ed  fiom  Aagost  7  to  13, 
whOe  remoriiig  from  71  Newbury  Scieet  to  83  Ncwbvir  Sneci; 
but  tbe  new  boose  was  tbrown  open  pronptlr  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  I4tb,  and  witbin  a  daj  or  two,  tbrav^  tbe  cncfgy  of  tbe  House 
Committee  and  tbe  steward  and  bis  staff^  evoytbing  was  running 
smootblr.     The  new  boose  is  a  great  improvcnient  in  crcij  w^ 
orcr  tbe  old,  tbe  increase  in  die  size  of  tbe  dining-room  and  tbe 
billiard-room  being  bigbhr  appreciated.     Tbe  remodelling^  dccoia- 
tion,  and  famishing  of  tbe  boose  were  giren  entirdj  into  tbe  hands 
of  those  membeis  of  the  Hoose  Committee  who  were  also  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Walter  H.  Kilbam  and  Harry  W.  Gardner;  and  the 
resuk  reflects  b^  credit  upon  their  skiU  and  taste.     In  addition  to 
the  pictures  and  other  ornaments  which  die  cfaib  had  abca^  re- 
ceired  as  gifts  or  kxms  ftom  its  members  and  fiom  certain  gradoate 
classes,  the  new  hoose  contains  many  new  paintings  loomed  by 
Messrs.  Charles  H.  Davis,  Charks  L.  Adams,  Ross  Turner,  Des- 
mond FitzGerald,  and  Wdister  Wells,  and  by  Mrs.  Charles  C.  G. 
Thornton.     The  oils  have  been  hung  in  the  *^  Common  Room," 
tbe  water-colors  in  the  dinir^-room,  and  the  etchings  and  carbons 
in  the  ladies'  dinii^-room,  the    **  Quiet   Room,"  and  the   halls. 
The  club  is  most  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  many  beautiful 
works  of  art. 

Durii^  the  sunmier  were  bound  and  placed  upon  tbe  shelves  as 
complete  sets  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  of  tbe  Institute's 
serial  publications.  This  work  has  been  done  with  a  balancre  of 
tbe  fand  collected  several  years  ago  ftom  members  of  tbe  club  for 
the  purchase  of  tbe  replica  of  Mr.  French's  bust  of  tbe  late  Presi- 
dent Walker,  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  of  tbe  common 
room.  Tbe  collection  is  a  valuable  one,  containing  a  complete 
file  of  tbe  Annual  Catalogues  of  tbe  Institute,  of  tbe  President's 
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Reports,  of  Technique  and  the  Technology  Review,  and  measur- 
ably complete  files  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Technohgy  ^arterly^  and  The  Tech.  These  sets  will  be  filled  out 
as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  missing  numbers,  and  the  vol- 
umes will  be  suitably  inscribed  as  a  part  of  the  club's  memorial  to 
General  Walker. 

During  September  the  following  notices  relative  to  the  service 
of  the  club  were  sent  to  members  :  — 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE  TO    MEMBERS 

Through  the  courteous  co-operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology the  Club  has  secured  for  the  coming  year  the  use  of  six  bedrooms  at 
its  former  house,  7 1  Newbury  Street,  in  addition  to  the  three  bedrooms  avail- 
able at  its  new  house,  83  Newbury  Street. 

Although  some  of  these  rooms  will  be  rented  to  members  for  the  entire  season, 
a  sufficient  number  (including  all  those  at  the  present  house)  will  be  kept  for 
transient  use,  so  that  members  wishing  a  room  for  a  week  or  less  may  be  almost 
certain  of  securing  one,  even  without  previous  notice  $  although  it  is  alwajrs 
better,  if  possible,  to  write,  telegraph,  or  telephone  (*<  Back  Bay  195  **)  to  the 
Steward  at  least  one  day  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  a  room  is  one  dollar  a  day,  and  a  table  ttboU  breakout  is 
served  for  forty  cents. 

In  order  that  the  Club  may  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  its  members,  they  are 
strongly  urged  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  this  feature,  and  to  make  it 
a  rule,  when  they  have  occasion  to  remain  over  night  in  Boston,  to  put  up  at  the 
Club  instead  of  at  a  hotel. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  following  House  Rule :  — 

"  8.  Persons  residing  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  and  having  no 
place  of  business  therein,  may  be  introduced  by  members  to  the  Club-house  for 
a  single  day,  or  to  any  meeting  of  the  Club,  either  personally  or  by  card  of  in- 
troduction ;  and  any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  invite  such  a 
person,  at  the  request  of  any  member,  to  use  the  Club-house  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Executive  Committee  may  by  vote  extend  such  invitation  to  any  such  per- 
son for  a  month  ;  and  between  any  two  consecutive  meetings  of  the  committee 
this  power  may  be  exercised  by  the  President  or  Secretary.** 

INCREASED   PRIVILEGES   FOR   LADIES 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  many  members,  the  experiment  is  to  be 
tried,  for  six  months,  of  admitting  ladies  to  lunch  and  dinner  at  the  Club  every 
day 
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A  special  dining-room  (corresponding  to  the  "Strangers'  Room  "  at  71  New- 
bury Street,  and  overlooking  the  Boylston  Street  campus  of  the  Institute)  is 
reserved  for  them ;  and  this  part  of  the  Club-house  will  be  open  to  members 
accompanied  by  ladies,  or  to  ladiis  presenting  the  visiting  card  tf  a  member^ 
from  12  M.  to  2  P.M.  and  from  6  to  8  p.m.  every  day. 

On  the  evenings  of  "Smoke  Talks,"  however,  the  dinner  privilege  wiU  be 
suspended. 

There  is  a  dressing-room  for  ladies  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Club-house. 

The  first  "Smoke  Talk"  of  the  season  of  1901-1902  was  given 
on  Monday,  October  14  (in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting), 
by  Professor  Alfred  E.  Burton,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  Institute 
Expedition  to  Sumatra  to  view  the  eclipse  of  last  May.  The  talk  was 
illustrated  by  many  fine  photographs  taken  by  members  of  the  party. 
It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  talks  at  approximately  fortnightly 
intervals  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  Among  those  who 
have  agreed  to  speak  are  President  Pritchett ;  Mr.  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Subway  (who  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk  on  his  experiences  as  an  engineer  in  China) ;  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington;  President  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  Professor  George  E.  Hale,  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory; and  a  member  of  the  "Institute  Japan  Party."  There 
will  also  be  a  dramatic  performance  by  some  of  the  principals 
of  the  Walker  Club  Plays  and  the  Tech  Shows,  a  concert  by 
the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  and  one  or  two  other  musi- 
cal evenings.  For  "  ladies'  nights  "  there  will  be,  among  others, 
an  impersonation  by  Mr.  Leland  Powers,  whose  "  David  Garrick  " 
was  such  a  tremendous  success  last  winter;  an  impersonation 
(a  dramatization  of  "  To  Have  and  to  Hold  ")  by  Miss  Katherine 
Jewell  Everts;  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Tripoli,"  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd. 

The  success  of  all  illustrated  lectures  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  new  electric  lantern,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time 
at  Professor  Burton's  talk.  This  lantern  is  the  generous  gift  of 
the  members  of  the  Instructing  Staff  of  the  Institute,  and  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  one. 

The  vacancies  in  the  club  membership  created  by  the  vote  of 
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the  Council  increasing  the  limit  of  resident  membership  to  five 
hundred  are  rapidly  filling  up,  and  applications  are  coming  in  from 
the  undergraduates  for  the  sixty  vacancies  open  to  them.  It  has 
been  decided  that  college  graduates  taking  undergraduate  courses 
at  the  Institute  shall  be  counted  as  resident,  not  as  undergraduate, 
members,  though  they  will  be  asked  to  pay  only  the  undergraduate 
fees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  club-house  on  October  14 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  president,  James  Phinney 
Munroe,  '82;  vice-president,  Francis  Henry  Williams, '73 ;  sec- 
retary, Walter  Humphreys,  '97 ;  treasurer,  Walter  Elbridge  Piper, 
'94  i  members  of  the  Council  for  one  year :  Albert  Farwell  Bemis, 
'93;  Frank  Lovering  Locke,  '86;  Edward  Galbraith  Thomas, 
'87;  Edwin  Child  Miller, '79 ;  George  Wilmarth  Sherman, '94; 
members  of  the  Council  for  two  years :  Calvin  Frank  Allen,  '72; 
Dana  Prescott  Bartlett,  '86 ;  Arthur  Tisdale  Bradlee,  '88 ;  Wal- 
ter Harrington  Kilham,  '89 ;  William  Zebina  Ripley,  '90 ;  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  three  years :  Walter  Owen  Adams,  '99 ; 
William  Wyman  Crosby,  '93;  John  Oviatt  De  Wolf,  '90; 
George  Otis  Draper,  '87 ;  Frank  George  Stantial,  '79. 

As  is  customary,  the  secretary's  report  for  this  year  is,  in  the 
main,  a  list  of  statistics.  There  have  been  printed,  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Review,  complete  lists  of  the  "  Smoke  Talks  "  and 
Club  evenings.  During  the  last  year  there  have  been  fifteen  enter- 
tainments, with  an  average  attendance  of  104,  with  a  maximum  of 
160,  and  a  minimum  of  50.  To  five  of  the  entertainments 
ladies  have  been  invited. 

The  present  membership  of  the  club  is  601,  made  up  of:  — 

Corporation  (not  alumni) i6 

Instructing  staff  (not  alumni) 31 

Graduates  and  non-graduates 501 

Undergraduates 53     601 

Resident    .     .     .     .  « 340 

Non-resident 261     601 
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In  the  year  of  Oct.  i,  1900,  to  Oct.  i,  1901,  there  have  been 
admitted  82  members,  as  follows  :  — 

Honorary i 

Corporation o 

Graduates  and  non-graduates 24 

Instructing  staff  (not  alumni) 6 

Undergraduates 51       82 

Resident 78 

Non-resident 4       82 

The  membership  has  been  diminished  by  35,  as  follows :  — 

Resigned 23 

Dropped  from  membership 10 

Deceased 2       35 
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1877. 

Richard  A.  Hale,  Sec. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
John  Alden  has  been  for  the 
past  year,  and  is  at  present, 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Abbot  Academy,  Andover. — 
The  Maryland  Steel  Company, 
of  which  F.  W.  Wood  is  presi- 
dent, is  about  putting  in  a  large 
coke  plant  similar  to  the  one  at 
Everett,  Mass. 

1880. 
Prof.  George  H.  Barton,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

George  H.  Barton  and  wife 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe, 
visiting  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  His 
autumn  field  class  of  Teachers 
began  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  an  attendance  of 
over  sixty.  North  Adams  was 
visited  on  October  5  as  a  special 
region  of  great  geological  in- 
terest. 

1882. 

Walter  B.  Snow,  Sec. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

Harry  G.  Manning,  who  has 
recently  been  engaged  upon  the 


Chicago  plant  of  the  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Company,  will 
be  the  erecting  engineer  for  Eng- 
lish parties  in  connection  with 
a  large  steel  mill  near  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. —  John  F.  Low  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Wadsworth  were 
married  at  Duxbury,  Mass., 
September  4.  They  will  reside 
at  89  Clarke  Avenue,  Chel- 
sea, Mass. —  James  E.  Chap- 
man, of  Evanston,  Wyo.,  was 
in  the  east  during  the  summer. 
—  James  W.  Johnson,  city 
engineer.  Riverside,  Cal.,  has 
under  consideration  a  change 
of  position  which  will  give  him 
a  controlling  interest  in  an  old 
established  electrical  and  ma- 
chinery supply  house. —  Francis 
P.  Hall  has  returned  to  the 
east  after  many  years  of  life  in 
Kansas.  He  married  at  Boston 
on  June  20  Miss  Maud  Moore 
of  Emporia,  Kan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  intend  to  live  near 
Boston,  and  at  present  are  en- 
gaged in  inspecting  various  pos- 
sible locations. —  The  interest 
of  the  class  centres  in  certain 
buildings  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  designed  by  George 
F.    Shepley,   a    special    student 
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with  the  class  in  1880  and 
1 88 1.  His  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Building  and 
its  companion,  the  Agricultural 
Building,  both  facing  upon  the 
Court  of  the  Fountain,  are  among 
the  most  prominent  structures. 
These  buildings,  measuring  re- 
spectively 500  feet  by  350  feet 
and  500  feet  by  150  feet,  pre- 
sent in  exterior  design,  as 
stated  in  the  catalogue  of  build- 
ings, ^^  a  free  treatment  of  Span- 
ish Renaissance,  the  idea  being 
to  give  by  means  of  color  and 
decoration  an  expression  of 
gayety  and  lightness  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the 
serious  buildings  of  other  exhi- 
bitions given  in  this  country." 

1883. 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  Sec. 

8  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

At  Chicago,  in  August,  the 
secretary  and  Ike  Litchfield  of 
'85  had  much  festivity.  Pierce 
of  '85  also  took  a  hand,  and  put 
up  the  secretary  at  the  River 
Forest  Golf  Club.  While  there 
are  no  active  members  of  '83 
in  the  Windy  City,  any  visiting 
classmate  will  do  well  to  look 
up  Ike  and  Pierce.  —  At  the 
Buffalo    Fair,    David     Wesson 


Company's  exhibit  is  notable. 
Married  members  must  note 
these  products  particularly  and 
use  them  exclusively,  for  the 
honor  of  the  class.  —  Eppen- 
doriF  has  been  summering  at 
East  Aurora,  the  home  of  Fra 
Elbertus  and  the  Philistine, 
Don't  fail  to  look  him  up  dur- 
ing your  visit  to  the  Fair  this 
Fall.  He  is  back  in  Bufialo 
by  this  time.  —  Foran  has  been 
working  nights  and  Sundays  on 
various  large  pieces  of  hydraulic 
work  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. —  Gale  has  decided  that  his 
duty  as  a  politician  is  completed, 
and  stands  ready  to  let  any  other 
member  who  desires  step  into 
his  shoes  at  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  next  year.  Pity  about 
this,  for  the  State  needs  him 
and  others  like  him. —  Chase 
has  been  retained  as  consulting 
expert  upon  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  systematizing  of  the 
municipal  accounts  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  a  piece  of  work 
which  will  require  him  to  be 
back  and  forth  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half.  —  The  secre- 
tary recently  received  a  photo- 
graph of  the  new  automobile 
which  the  Ward  Leonard  Elec- 
tric Company  are  turning  out  at 
BronxviUe,  N.Y.  —  WiUiam  B. 
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Fuller  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  a  mechanical 
filter  plant  for  the  East  Jer- 
sey Water  Company  at  Little 
Falls,  N.J.  This  plant  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  presents  many  novel  feat- 
ures both  in  concrete  construc- 
tion and  in  the  detail  arrange- 
ment of  the  filters.  —  On  May 
I  Frank  Tenney  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  in  addition  to 
his  present  duties  as  assistant 
to  the  president.  Therefore,  a 
portion  of  his  time  is  spent  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  execu- 
tive offices  are.  —  On  August 
4  Hollis  B.  Page  died  at  Rich- 
mond, Me. 

1884. 
Dr.  Augustus  H.  Gill,  Sec. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

Rotch  has  been  successful  in 
flying  a  kite  when  there  is  no 
wind,  by  making  use  of  a  tug- 
boat. Hargreave  kites  were 
used,  and  heights  of  over  2,600 
feet  attained.  Complete  meteo- 
rological records  were  obtained, 
which  showed  that  —  contrary 
to  the  usual  impression  —  the 
atmospheric  conditions  above 
the   ocean    are   practically    the 


same  as  those  above  the  land. 
This  method  of  kite-flying  en- 
ables records  to  be  taken  at 
any  time,  and  the  observer  can 
now  work  under  nearly  all  con- 
ditions of  wind  and  weather. 
According  to  Science  he  has 
been  pursuing  his  meteorologi- 
cal investigations  abroad ;  for 
he,  as  ^^  the  American  member 
of  the  International  Aeronauti- 
cal Committee,"  made  a  bal- 
loon ascension  from  Strasburg, 
Germany,  with  his  colleague. 
Professor  Hergesell,  on  July  4, 
in  connection  with  the  eigh- 
teenth series  in  Europe.  They 
reached  a  height  of  about  14,000 
feet.  The  meteorological  obser- 
vations will  be  published  in  the 
United  States  Monthly  fVeatber 
Review,  —  Rich  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  young- 
est boy.  —  Horton  is  one  of 
the  selectmen  of  Canton,  Mass. 


1885. 
Prof.  £.  B.  Homer,  Sec. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence^  R.I. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  chief 
hydrographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has 
returned  from  an  inspection 
trip  to  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho, 
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and  Oregon.  In  the  latter 
State  he  made  a  rapid  recon- 
noissance,  starting  from  the 
Dalles  and  driving  up  Des- 
chutes River,  then  easterly 
along  Crooked  River,  and  down 
Malheur  River,  a  distance  of 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles.  On  this  trip  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Giffbrd 
Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Forestry 
Bureau,  and  by  Hon.  Malcolm 
A.  Moody,  member  of  Congress 
from  Eastern  Oregon.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  water  resources 
and  the  possibilities  of  storage 
were  considered,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  importance  of  the  for- 
estry growth  on  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  the  desert  areas. 

1888. 
William  G.  Snow,  Sec. 

245  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  R.  T.  Collins  announces 
the  arrival  in  his  family  of  a 
daughter,  Dorothea,  on  June  5, 
the  day  following  his  arrival  in 
Chicago  with  the  ship  ^^  Doro- 
thea," which,  as  stated  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Review,  he 
brought  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Lakes  with  a  crew  of  Illinois 
Naval  Reserves.  They  had  an 
interesting  and  eventful  voyage 


of  twenty-five  days,  visiting  the- 
Pan-American  Exposition,  and 
receiving    a   grand    ovation    on 

their     arrival     in     Chicago. 

J.  W.  Loveland  has  purchased 
a  lot  and  will  erect  a  summer 
cottage   at    Megansett,   Mass.^ 

situated   on    Buzzards    Bay. 

A.  H.  Sawyer  has  been  very  ill 
with   typhoid   fever   during  the 
summer.  —  Stephen   Childs,    in 
partnership  with  John  C.  Run- 
kle,  is  manager  of  the  Gordon 
Farms   at    New    Dorp,   Staten 
Island,   N.Y.  — The    Electrical 
World  and  Engineer  of  September 
28th,  under  the  title  of  ^  Elec- 
trical Engineers   of  the    Day," 
publishes  a  biographical  sketchy 
with  portrait,  of  Louis  A.  Fer- 
guson, the  new  president  of  the 
Association  of  Edison  Illuminat- 
ing Companies. 

1889. 
Walter  H.  Kilham,  S/c. 

9  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Frank  A.  Laws  was  married 
at  Salem,  August  29,  to  Miss 
Harriet  Patterson  Burbank» 
They  are  to  reside  at  81  Essex 
Street,  Salem. —  The  following 
are  extracts  from  a  letter  re- 
cently received  by  a  member 
of  the  class  from  Jasper  Whit- 
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ing  (Mr.  Whiting  left  the 
United  States  about  a  year  ago, 
his  intention  being  to  circle  the 
world  and  to  remain  absent  a 
couple  of  years)  :  "  It  would 
take  too  long  to  attempt  to  tell 
you  of  the  many  experiences 
and  exciting  times  that  I  have 
had  since  I  left  America.  You 
know  I  did  not  expect  to  come 
to  China  right  away  when  I 
started;  but,  when  I  got  to 
England  and  found  all  London 
excited  over  the  supposed  mas- 
sacre of  the  ministers  in  Peking, 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  above 
all  things  to  see  something  of 
the  scrap,  and  so,  after  much 
trouble,  got  myself  appointed 
special  war  correspondent  for  a 
London  paper,  and  started  forth. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  just  too 
late  to  be  with  the  troops  at 
the  relief  of  Peking ;  but  I  was 
in  time  to  witness  the  looting 
of  the  city.  ...  I  never  had 
such  an  interesting  time  before, 
and  do  not  expect  to  again  for 
a  long  time.  Then  I  went 
with  the  troops  on  several  of 
the  campaigns  into  the  interior 
of  China,  sleeping  in  tents 
and  on  the  ground  for  nearly 
three  months  and  eating  army 
rations,  until  I  broke  down  with 
fever,   and   had    to   go   to   the 


hospital.  Of  course,  as  I  was 
playing  correspondent,  I  wrote 
everything  up ;  and,  although  it 
was  hard  work,  it  was  mighty 
interesting.  Li  Hung  Chang 
gave  me  a  long  interview,  as 
did  also  the  Viceroy  of .  .  .  and 
several  other  personages.  After 
things  calmed  down,  I  went 
back  to  Shanghai  leisurely  by 
way  of  Siberia,  Korea,  and 
Japan,  and  then  started  on  a 
southern  trip  through  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  to  Borneo. 
Our  new  possessions  are  full  of 
great  possibilities.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful country,  and  a  rich  one, 
too,  although  I  should  not  care 
to  have  to  work  hard  there, 
because  it  is  so  very  hot.  Dur- 
ing my  trip,  I  visited  most  of 
the  large  islands,  and  saw  about 
all  there  was  on  exhibition.  .  .  . 
From  Borneo  I  went  to  Singa- 
pore, and  then  to  Siam,  and  now 
I  am  in  the  capital  of  French 
China.  Saigon  is  the  only 
clean  city  that  I  have  seen  since 
I  left  Europe.  It  is  a  regular 
little  Paris,  with  broad  boule- 
vards, handsome  public  build- 
ings, and  any  number  of  little 
cafes  and  restaurants,  where  one 
can  get  better  things  to  eat 
than  in  any  other  public  place 
in   the   Far   East.     But   I   am 
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Igodv.  floeoe  k  not  a  w*nl  la 
toys  diat  taJiu  Ewlid^i,  aati 
what  I  retneoibcr  of  dbe  Freodb 
I  learned  at  T«dD  it  faardlj  «lA- 
cwmt  to  keq>  me  from  dting 
vf  burner. "  .  -  - —  CiUey't  ad- 
^«M  it  S4  BFoadwar,  BrooUrn. 
He  )f  enplovoi  on  tbe  esg^Accr- 
mg  corpt  of  the  new  £a«  River 
br.dge,  and  rcpoiu  that  he  was 
the  firM  nun  to  walk  acrocc  the 
{'fX-brii^  from  New  York  to 
h!-j-jklyn  and  bock.  The  nat- 
ure of  tbif  (cat  will  be  better 
uiiirmuoi  when  it  is  known 
ihit  the  top  laterals  of  tbe  span 
-*i<  ijfiiy  seven  inches  wide,  fortj' 
fr<-i  from  point  to  point  of  sup- 
p-yft,  160  feet  above  the  water, 
uiiti  are  without  tide  tuppofU. 
'fttiae  are  walked  daily  by  tbe 
fiu-n  at  woik  on  the  bridge. 
There  are  two  foot-brid);ct  6fty 
fm  apart,  with  a  truss  eight 
III'  h«s  wide  and  270  feet  above 
iht  water  crossing  from  one  to 
lit'-  other,  without  tide  tuppoitt; 
dii'l  ihia,  too,  is  daily  crotsed  as 
4  |.ar(  of  the  work.  The  towers 
4ii<l  thurt  spans  are  complete; 
;iti<l  the  foot-bridges,  which  act 
ii>  ttiffolding  for  the  building  of 
ihr  cable,  arc  complete,  and  tbe 
■•'iilding  of  the  cablet  under 
way. —  A  good  number  of  rc- 
|ilicii  have  been  received  to  the 
ijiirtiiions  tent  out  by  the  secre- 


L 


tnr.  To  makt  xbc 
OaK  BocJc  a  Kacceas,  bowrpcr^ 
twtjf  mXB  in  xbe  ckas  *^'*""i'^ 
forge  1^  :ss- 

book  < 

189a 
Gbowgc  L.  Gilmoke,  Sec 


Aitdrew  "W.  Woodaum  fass 
contributed  to  the  ytmml  tf 
tbe  ^aad^ttam  ^  Ei^imtmmg 
Steirtut  (for  Fcbraaiy,  19D1) 
a  paper  on  **  Tests  of  Rocblii^ 
Fireproof  Floors.**  The  paper 
had  pmioudy  been  picsented 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Ovil  Eiqriaeen. 

1891. 

Cma&LES    GAKUaON,i&e. 


"  Mr.  Morris  Knowles,  Assoc. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  water  filtration  work  at 
Pittsburg  in  place  of  Mr.  WUt- 
tam  F.  Miller,  resigned.  Mr. 
Knowles  graduated  from  the 
M.  I.  T.  in  1891,  and  has  since 
then  been  mainly  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  water-works  de- 
sign and  construction,  and  po- 
litically also ;  for  he  was  for 
some  years   a   member   of   tbe 
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Water  Board  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  where  one  of  the  first 
American  sand  filters  was  built 
He  has  been  connected  with  the 
East  Jersey  Water  Company 
and  the  filtration  investigations 
at  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia; 
and  his  appointment  is  one  re- 
flecting credit  on  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  £.  M.  Bigelow,  the  di- 
rector of  public  works  '*  (from 
Engineering  Record^  vol.  44, 
p.  137,  August  ID,  1 901). — 
James  W.  Pierce  has  resigned 
his  position  as  superintendent 
of  parks  of  the  city  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  is  about  to  go  into 
the  fruit-raising  business  there. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  he  has 
the  full  use  of  the  parks  for 
this  purpose  or  not. —  K.  Will- 
iam Mansfield  is  now  established 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  as  ^^The 
Moynelo  and  Mansfield  Com- 
pany." As  they  use  eight  cable 
codes  in  their  business,  their 
.  foreign  affairs  must  be  of  a  very 
large  and  flourishing  nature. 

1892. 
Prof.  Severance  Burrage,  Sec. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Newkirk  and  Miss 
Alice  M.  Field  of  Detroit  were 
married  on  the  nth  of  last 
June.     Their   home  address   is 


"The  Francis,"  East  Can- 
field  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Philip  M.  Burbank,  formerly  in 
the  city  engineer's  office  at 
Waltham,  has  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Stone  &  Web- 
ster, electrical  engineers  of  Bos- 
ton.—  Sumner  B.  Ely,  recently 
"mechanical  engineer/'  is  now 
"  chief  engineer  "  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Company  of  Pittsburg. 

—  Course  I.  men  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Elmer  G. 
Manahan,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  been  with  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  Boston, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  be- 
come engineer  in  the  Bureau 
of  Filtration  at  Pittsbuig,  Pa. 
Mr.  Morris  Knowles  of  the 
class  of  '91  is  engineer  upon 
this  work,  and  Mr.  Allen  Hazen 
is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
sulting engineer.  The  city  is 
about  to  build  a  laige  sand  fil- 
tration plant  for  purifying  the 
water  supply.  —  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  George  H.  May, 
formerly  chief  chemist  and  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Leather 
and  Paint  Company,  is  now  presi- 
dent of  that  company. —  LeRoy 
K.  Sherman,  Course  L,  has  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Ralph  Mod- 
jeski,  civil  engineer,  of  Chicago. 

—  Herbert  R.  Moody,  who  has 
recently  been  taking  post-grad- 
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uate  work  in  chemistry  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  has  a  new 
handle  to  his  name,  being  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  —  An- 
drew R.  Robertson,  formerly 
"with"  Messrs.  Watson,  Laid- 
law  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, is  now  "of"  that  firm. — 
Thomas  C.  Wells  has  left  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  become  assistant  electri- 
cal engineer  of  the  New  England 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany.—  Edward  C.  Wells,  for- 
merly of  the  firm  of  Wells  & 
Adams,  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Quincy  (111.)  Engine 
Works. —  Tl>c  decennial  of  the 
class  is  rapidly  approaching, 
and  a  well-attended  reunion 
some  time  during  the  year  is 
hoped  for.  The  secretary  will 
shortly  send  out  notices  asking 
for  individual  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable 
time  for  holding  this  meeting, 
whether  at  the  1902  Com- 
mencement or  in  the  1902 
Christmas  recess. 

1893. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  Sec. 

60  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Walker  Memorial  Gymnasium : 
'93  has  been  passed  in  the  size 


of  its  subscription  by  the  class 
of  '87,  whose  subscription  ex- 
ceeds ours  by  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  Although  the  amount 
of  ^100,000  originally  asked 
for  by  the  committee  has  been 
subscribed,  yet,  as  the  gymna- 
sium is  to  cost  perhaps  double 
that  sum,  it  may  readily  be 
understood  that  additional  sub- 
scriptions will  still  be  warmly 
received,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  writer  that  enough  such 
will  come  from  our  class  to 
bring  us  again  to  our  former 
leading  position.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  gymnasium  mat- 
ter the  following  letter  from  an 
Armenian  graduate  will  be 
read  with  interest,  not  alone 
because  of  the  intense  loyalty 
shown  for  the  Institute,  but 
also  for  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  wide  field  now  cov- 
ered by  Technology  men :  — 

"Cazvin,  Persia,  March  8,  1901. 

"  My  dear ^ —  I  am  in  re- 

ceipt  of  your  esteemed  of  the  21st 
ult,  and  should  apologize  for  not 
having  answered  you  up  to  pres- 
ent, as  I  thought  I  had  al- 
ready written  you  long  ago.  I 
have  to  thank  you  greatly  for 
the  trouble  you  had  taken  in 
sending  me  the   catalogues    for 
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arms,  watches,  etc.  Enclosed 
you  shall  find  a  ^  Walker  Me- 
morial '  blank.  As  you  notice, 
I  have  subscribed  for  '93.  I 
have  subscribed  an  equal  amount 
also  for  '94.  It  is  very  incon- 
venient to  send  money  from  this 
country  to  America.  More  than 
a  year  ago  I  sent  to  London  some 
^60  for  books,  papers,  etc.,  and 
have  not  heard  since,  and,  al- 
though I  have  got  .something  in 
return,  do  not  know  how  my  ac- 
count stands.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  forward  to  you  these  sub- 
scriptions in  due  time.  By  the  re- 
quest of  the  Engineer  (London) , 
I  wrote  an  article  about  the  new 
Russian  road  from  Enzeli  to  Te- 
heran. It  was  published  in  its 
impressions  of  *the  ist  and  15th 
of  last  month.  It  is  illustrated 
with  fourteen  photographic  views, 
and  might  prove  interesting  read- 
ing to  you.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  great  honor  of 
having  an  audience  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Salar-ed-Doulah,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Shah.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
two,  veiy  fond  of  European  ideas 
and  culture.  His  first  adviser 
and  business  man  is  a  young 
Armenian  Khan,  having  an 
American  education.  The  prince 
wanted  to  see  me,  in  order  to  ask 


me  to  study  the  feasibility  of  ir- 
rigating the  plain  of  Cazvin  by 
means  of  the  discharge  of  the 
Sharoot  River.  He  also  wants 
me  to  take  care  of  his  forty  vil- 
lages situated  and  scattered  in 
the  province  of  Kermanshah, 
and  to  modernize  them.  I  am 
afraid  in  this  particular  job  I 
cannot  well  succeed,  as  I  have 
a  very  limited  knowledge  about 
horses  and  cows.  Just  now  I 
am  practically  doing  nothing. 
But  within  a  month  or  so  I 
expect  to  be  tremendously  busy. 
The  road  from  Resht  to  Teheran 
has  to  be  considerably  improved ; 
a  branch  road  from  station  Piri- 
pazar  to  Monbarekabad  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Enzeli  has 
to  be  made;  at  Monbarekabad 
an  artificial  port  has  to  be  built ; 
they  talk  also  of  a  new  chaussee 
from  Tabriz  to  Teheran,  which 
is  an  enterprise  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  of  great  political 
importance.  In  all  these  I  hope 
to  have  a  due  share  of  participa- 
tion. I  have  been  receiving  a 
lot  of  printed  matter,  and  am 
glad  to  learn  that  the  amount  of 
subscription  from  the  alumni 
shall  reach  its  intended  limit 
and  the  Institute  shall  soon  be 
endowed  with  a  fine  department 
devoted  to  the  physical  culture 
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and  well-being  of  the  students. 
From  my  own  experience  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  I  know 
how  essential  it  is  for  a  civil 
engineer  to  be  of  good  health. 
If  I  had  been  of  weaker  con- 
stitution while  we  were  work- 
ing on  a  very  unhealthy  sec- 
tion of  the  road  I  might  have 
fallen  sick  as  most  people  did, 
and  thus  have  lost,  perhaps, 
my  chance  of  success.  But 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  char- 
acter of  a  civil  engineer,  more 
than  that  of  anybody  else, 
should  be  shaped  in  view  of 
the  reality.,  i.e.  hard  labor  and 
weighty  responsibilities,  which 
require  seriousness  and  equilib- 
rium. While  I  was  in  America, 
I  noticed  that  most  of  the  games 
and  amusements,  which  were 
highly  prized  by  all  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  served  more 
for  reclame  and  booming  rather 
than  for  the  true  scientific  equip- 
ment of  the  man  for  the  battle 
of  life.  I  am  sure  at  our  Insti- 
tute all  these  games  and  associa- 
tions pertaining  to  physical  and 
social  culture  shall  be  cast  into 
a  scientific  mould  and  made  to 
serve  their  proper  end. 

A   combined   steel  and   con- 
crete gravity  dam,  the  first  of 


its  kind  in  the  world,  has  re- 
cently been  built  at  Redridge, 
Mich.,  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  G.  Coggin,  Jr.  ^Thc 
base  of  the  dam  is  of  concrete, 
whose  weight  is  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  water  pressure. 
Upon  the  base  rests  the  steel 
superstructure,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  bents  or  ''  A  "  frames 
carrying  curved  steel  plates 
which  form  .  the  face  of  the 
dam.  The  steel  structure  is 
464  feet  long,  and  the  ends  are 
imbedded  in  concrete  abutments. 
Beyond  the  abutments  extend 
masonry  core  walls  with  earth 
embankments,  making  the  total 
length  of  the  dam  about  1,000 
feet.  Its  maximum  height  is 
74  feet  One  other  steel  dam 
has  been  built,  that  at  Ash 
Fork,  Ariz.  ;  but  in  that 
structure  the  steel-work  was 
anchored  directly  to  the  rock 
in  a  caflon,  and  reliance  is 
placed  wholly  upon  the  an- 
chorage to  resist  overturning  or 
sliding.  In  the  Redridge  dam, 
however,  a  natural  rock  an- 
chorage not  being  available, 
there  was  used  a  concrete  base 
of  sufficient  proportions  to  make 
the  structure  a  gravity  dam. 
The  dam  has  been  built  to 
supply   about    25,000,000   gal- 
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Ions  of  water  daily  to  the 
stamp  mills  of  the  Atlantic 
Mining  Company  and  the  Bal- 
tic Mining  Company.  Mr. 
Coggin,  as  superintendent  of 
both  mills,  has  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  dam. 
Those  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  will  find  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  work  in  Engi-- 
neering  News  of  August  15, 
1901.  —  William  A.  Tucker  is 
probably  the  first  '93  man  to 
be  struck  by  lightning.  On 
July  17,  while  in  a  barn  seek- 
ing protection  from  a  violent 
thunder-shower,  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning struck  the  iron  rail  upon 
which  the  barn  door  travelled, 
and  divided,  one  portion  strik- 
ing and  instantly  killing  two 
horses  and  the  other  striking 
Tucker.  Several  other  per- 
sons were  with  him  at  the 
time ;  and  they  were  blown  by 
the  concussion  from  one  end 
of  the  barn  to  the  other,  but 
were  not  otherwise  injured. 
Tucker's  escape  from  death 
was  almost  miraculous,  and 
the  only  serious  consequences 
he  suffered  were  a  few  burns 
and  a  temporary  paralysis  of 
one  side.  He  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  a  few  days  only.  Tucker 
has  this  fall  accepted  the  position 


of  instructor  in  mining  engineer- 
ing and  ore-dressing  in  the  Mich- 
igan College  of  Mines  at  Hough- 
ton, Mich.,  and  left  Boston 
early  in  September  to  enter  upon 
his  new  duties. —  Professor  Will- 
iam Esty,  M.  Am.  Inst.  £.  £., 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in 
electrical  engineering  in  Lehigh 
University,of  which  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Drown,  formerly  of  the  In- 
stitute Faculty,  is  president. — 
William  W.  Crosby  and  Her- 
bert N.  Dawes  have  been 
spending  the  summer  to- 
gether abroad.  They  sailed 
from  Boston  the  middle  of 
July,  and  were  expected  to  re- 
turn late  in  September. —  Faus- 
tino  A.  Perez  is  now  located 
at  Parras,  Mex.,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  mining.  He  still 
maintains  his  interest  in  Tech- 
nology, and  through  his  advice 
several  young  men  have  come 
from  Mexico  to  study  at  the  In- 
stitute. —  W.  T.  Knowlton, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Sewerage  Company,  engaged 
in  building  a  sewer  system  for 
that  city,  returned  to  Boston 
last  spring.     The  present  legis- 
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with  Herine  &  Fuller,  coosaJt- 
ise  JtTdraii.x-  rngrnrm,,  at  icc 
1^  ;■  "am     street,     ^cw     York 


CitT^  2iui  for  cheni 
'ng    a    proposed 


ot 
supply  fer 
Mcadrille,  Penn.— *E.  E.  Blake 
and  fiunflj  hare  been  spexu^ng 
the  summer  at  Plum  hbknd 
about  tiiree  miles  from  New- 
burrport,  near  the  moucfa  of 
the  Merrimack  Ritct.  He  has 
but  recentij  recovered  from  a 
serere  attack  of 
William  T. 
773  Broad waj.  South  Bostoo, 
\Iass.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Frederic  H.  Fmf  de- 
scribed some  tests  made  hy  him 
upon  the  strength  of  fireproof 
floors.  An  account  of  one  of 
these  was  published  in  the  yintr-- 
naJ  of  the  Assodatian  rf  Enpnter- 
ing  Societies  for  February,  190I9 
under  the  heading  **  A  Test  of 
the  Strength  of  Rapp  Floor 
Arches/*  —  Philip  E.  Peny  is 
with  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone  Company,  Boston;   and 


faxs 

J 


waDire  of  Hswaa,  5k  s  ogonsfr- 
tica   to    pr>zrcas    amt    zescrm, 
feiTrd  a>  make  an  apcrccrlataca     adclr 
fisr    eke    corffmancr    c£    dus 
woriL    CccaecpiextdT,  Caawxca 

Ac  3CCKSC  he  is 


2daiKm  as   ^c   ELb 


ot    W: 

fN 


A.   Capp 


his    Lovakr  to 


pnTrnn    W; 
Coaxmissica, 


IS   empio 
of 


at  CTiTmfty  Mass. — Wal- 
ter MT.  Pzon  loiiti'  iboted  tt> 
eke  .Exi^nMcrsi^  AVwr  of  April 
13,  1899^  an  article  cntitied 
*^Sooie  Obacif Jtioos  00  the 
Use  of  Polar  Planimeten." 
He  deals  parrirnhrly  with  tke 
sources  of  error  and  degrees  of 
accnracT  encountcird  in  the  ine 
of  this  instrument,  and  by  tables 
and  diagrams  the  accuracy  of  the 
actual  work  of  a  number  of  in- 
struments is  compared.  The 
article  will  be  of  value  to  all 
who  use  the  polar  planimeter. 

1896. 

F.   E.  GUPTTLL,  Sec. 
1006  E.  Main  Street,  Ridunoad,  Vi. 

H.  C.  Hultman  has  just  le- 
covered  fixMn  a  moodi's  illness 
of  ty{rfioid  fever,  and  is  again 
attending   to  business. —  E.  C 
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Atkins  was  married  to  Miss 
Gertrude  C.  Fuller  at  Portland, 
Me.,  on  Monday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 7.  They  will  be  at  home, 
in  Providence,  R.  L,  after  De- 
cember I. —  F.  £.  Guptill  has 
been  in  and  around  Boston  the 
last  month,  spending  a  vacation 
of  combined  business  and  pleas- 
ure.—  Herman  Charles  Lythgoe 
and  Miss  Maude  Elene  Noyes 
were  married  June  12  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  Win- 
throp.  They  will  reside  at 
Woodside  Avenue,  Winthrop, 
Mass. 

1897. 
John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  Sec. 

55  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  marriage  is  announced 
of  Miss  Sarah  Stevens  French, 
of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Somerby  Lunt,  on  Mon- 
day, September  9. — James  W. 
Smith  has  been  engaged  during 
the  summer  in  engine-testing 
in  the  Southern  States. —  Earl 
P.  Mason,  formerly  with  the 
Draper  Company,  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  has  associated  himself 
with  gas-engine  works,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
—  William  Otis  Sawtelle  spent 
the  summer  abroad,  chiefly  on 
a    pleasure   trip.  —  The   annual 


class  reunion  and  dinner  will 
be  held  at  Young's  Hotel  about 
December  7  or  14,  The  event 
of  last  year  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, inasmuch  as  we  were 
enabled,  through  the  courtesy 
of  our  old  time  rival,  '98,  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  Dr. 
Pritchett.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  dinner  this  year  will  be  no 
less  pleasant. —  Lucius  S.  Tyler 
has  returned  to  Boston  after  a 
year  in  business  in  Philadelphia. 
—  "  R.  G.  Hall,  chief  chemist 
and  assayer  for  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
at  the  Pueblo  smelter,  and  who 
has  been  with  the  company  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  accepted  the 
management  of  the  American- 
Nettie  and  the  Merchants'  and 
Gold  Mining  Companies,  at 
Ouray,  Col.  These  two  min- 
ing companies  are  owned  by 
St.  Louis  capitalists,  employ 
about  1,000  men,  and  have  been 
steady  shippers  of  ore  for  the 
past  ten  years.  Mr.  Hall  is  an 
excellent  man  for  the  place,  hav- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mining  business,  and  youth 
and  energy  to  back  him  in  hi» 
work.  Mr.  Hall  has  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  every  smelting 
man  in  Pueblo,  and  has  a  wide 
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circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, all  of  whom  will  regret 
to  know  that  he  is  going  to 
leave  Pueblo,  but  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  his  advancement  to 
such  an  important  and  responsi- 
ble position.  Mr.  Hall  will 
leave  Pueblo  in  a  few  days, 
accompanied  bj  Mrs.  Hall,  for 
their  new  home  in  Ouray.  Not 
only  will  Mr.  Hall  be  missed 
from  Pueblo  business  circles, 
but  Mrs.  Hall  will  be  greatly 
missed  from  the  social  circles 
of  the  city."  (Pueblo,  Col, 
Daily  Cbu/tain^  ]uly  23,  1901.) 
—  John  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary of  the  class,  was  married 
on  October  16  to  Miss  Mabel 
C.  Fisher,  of  Newtonville. 
Kimberley  and  James  W. 
Smith,  '97,  and  Watrous,  '99, 
were  among  the  ushers. —  The 
marriage  is  announced  of  Will- 
iam Wise  Eaton  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ester,  of  Wissahickon, 
Pa.,  on  October  16. 

1898. 
C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOW,  Sic. 

Hotel  Oxford,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  '98  Class  Directory, 
which  has  just  been  printed, 
makes  possible  for  the  first  time 
a   general    survey    of   the    field 


of  usefulness  occupied  by  the 
class.  The  wideness  of  this 
fieldy  in  the  first  place,  is  most 
striking.  Besides  a  large  ma- 
jority still  devoted  to  strictly 
technical  pursuits,  a  good  num- 
ber of  men  have  gone  into 
conmiercial  life,  and  some  into 
teaching;  while  medicine,  the 
law,  the  army,  and  the  press, 
art  and  agriculture,  are  all  rep- 
resented. In  many  cases  where 
the  addresses  of  members  of  the 
class  are  known,  no  information 
as  to  occupation  has  been  fur- 
nished. The  following  rough 
classification,  however,  based  on 
the  returns  which  are  available, 
may  have  some  interest.  The 
practice  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, including  various  posidons, 
from  draughtsman  to  superin- 
tendent, claims  the  lai^gest  num- 
ber of  men,  fifty-six,  as  follows : 
Ames,  Barker,  Bergstrom,  Bel- 
cher, Bodwell,  Bragg,  Brewster, 
Butterworth,  Coburn,  Danforth, 
A.  L.  Davis,  A.  T.  Davis, 
Davison,  I.  B.  Dodge,  Driscoll, 
Fenner,  Field,  Fiske,  Galli- 
son,  Gladding,  Haskell,  Hew- 
ins,  Hiller,  Hopkins,  Kaufman, 
C.  E.  Lord,  McConnell,  Miller, 
Mills,  Minnig,  Muhlig,  Neid- 
ich,  Newbury,  Nickerson,  Nor- 
ton,    Pease,     Peavey,     Perley, 
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Pcny,  Philbrick,  Priest,  Ruther- 
ford, Shedd,  Sullivan,  Swift, 
M.  E.  Taylor,  Tew,  J.  D. 
Underwood,  Walpole,  Warren, 
Weimer,  Wesson,  C.  W. 
Wilder,  R.  E.  Wilder,  C.  F. 
Wing,  Zimmermann.  The  next 
largest  contingent  includes  those 
who  occupy  business  positions 
outside  of  technical  work.  It 
numbers  forty-six  men,  as  fol- 
lows :  Alland,  Barrett,  Bennett, 
Boardman,  Boeck,  Bryan,  Camp- 
bell, ClifFord,  H.  F.  Cobb,  E.  F. 
Currier,  Fleming,  Fownes,  Har- 
ahan,  Hastings,  Hawes,  G.  W. 
Hill,  H.  A.  Hill,  Horsey,  Hum- 
phrey, F.  H.  Jones,  Kellogg, 
Koch,  Lippincott,  Long,  H.  I. 
Lord,  Marshall,  Mayer,  Morgan, 
Osgood,  Paige,  Palmer,  Peck- 
ham,  J.  T.  Robinson,  W.  A. 
Robinson,  Russ,  A.  Sargent, 
Scott,  Small,  C.  H.  Smith, 
G.  Smith,  Stickney,  Treat, 
Twombly,  Whitmore,  D.  L. 
Wing,  Woelfel.  The  third 
place  is  occupied  by  forty  civil 
engineers:  E.  F.  Ayres,  Byam, 
Fearing,  Horton,  Huntington, 
and  Wadsworth  (all  with  the 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.R.),  and 
Bacon,  Benson,  Chace,  Hinck- 
ley, F.  A.  Jones,  Lacy,  S.  M. 
Milliken,  Skinner,  SteiFens,  and 
Van    Home  are   all  in  railroad 


work;  Butcher,  French,  Gold- 
smith, Hubbard,  Pratt,  W.  A. 
Smith,  Snelling,  and  Wood  are 
in  sanitary  engineering ;  and  E. 
Johnson,  Larrabee,  Sickman, 
Ritchie  (all  in  the  government 
service).  Blossom,  Bray,  Dater, 
Drake,  Frye,  Lane,  Learned, 
Moebs,  Monteith,  Sawtelle,  Sher- 
man, and  Walker  are  work- 
ing in  other  lines.  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  class  are  in 
the  electrical  business :  Arnold, 
M.  V.  Ayres,  C.  D.  Brown, 
Cutter,  Faught,  P.  H.  Lom- 
bard, Wessel,  W.  A.  Wilder  (all 
with  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany), Alexander,  Bleecker,  Cor- 
nell, Shaw  (all  with  Stone  and 
Webster,  Boston),  Beigen,  H.  L. 
Cobb,  Craven,  Crowell,  Dawes, 
Dodd,  Fleisher,  Innis,  Howard, 
P.  F.  Johnson,  King,  Lansingh, 
Mcjunkin,  Morrill,  Morris, 
Newhall,  Pen  Dell,  E.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, A.  E.  Sargent,  H.  E.  Sar- 
gent, Staples,  Streng,  Tap- 
pan,  F.  S.  Tucker,  Waterson. 
Thirty-three  are  architects  : 
J.  R.  Allen,  Bennink,  Burnham, 
Conklin,  Cotter,  Miss  Crane, 
Dana,  De  Golyer,  Ferguson, 
Foulkes,  Furbish,  Heathman, 
B.  H.  Johnson,  Keene,  J.  F. 
KeUy,  F.  M.  Kendall,  Lee, 
Little,   MacFarlane,    Mclntyre, 
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Mathews,  Putnam,  Richmond, 
Russell,  G.  L.  Smith,  G.  P. 
Stevens,  Stillings,  Tallmadge, 
Tietig,  A.  H.  Tucker,  Ward, 
and  Whitten.  Twenty-nine 
are  chemists,  including  Bancroft, 

E.  R.  Barker,  Boyle,  D.  Q. 
Brown,  Butler,  Chapin,  Cottle, 
J.  B.  Dixoh,  Edgerly,  Fisher, 
Franklin,      Goddard,       Godey, 

F.  L.  Hayden,  Hooker,  Jacoby, 
W.  Kelley,  R.  E.  Kendall, 
KutrofF,  Leonard,  Mommers, 
Porter,  Sears,  Seidensticker, 
H,  T.  Smith,  South  worth, 
Ulmer,  Watkins,  and  White. 
These  six  classes  are  by  far  the 
largest.  Then,  after  a  con- 
siderable gap,  follows  a  group 
of  fourteen  teachers:  B.  A. 
Adams,  Bishop,  Miss  Cade, 
Miss  Forrest,  Higgins,  E.  F. 
Kimball,  Miss  Langford,  Nel- 
son, J.  H.  A.  Smith,  Sturtevant, 
Miss  Thomson,  Miss  Usher, 
Riley,  and  Winslow  (the  last 
two  at  the  Institute).  Thirteen 
of  the  class  are  mining :  Black- 
mer,  Colcord,  Draper,  Earle  C. 
Emery,  Gilbert,  L.  A.  Hayden, 
Hitchcock,  Hutchinson,  Le- 
Moyne,  Shook,  A.  W.  Tucker, 
Watrous,  and  Wiard.  Seven 
are  engaged  in  ship-building: 
Booth,  H.  L.  Currier,  God- 
dard, W.  E.  KimbaU,  Packard, 


Page,  and  Wallace.  Seven  are 
pursuing  advanced  studies :  Cox, 
House,  Ingalls,  Blanchard,  and 
Thompson  in  Europe,  and  Cof- 
fin and  Scudder  in  this  coun- 
try. Lambert  is  practising,  and 
H.  W.  Jones,  S.  F.  Jones, 
F.  L.  Richardson,  Robertson, 
and  Snow  are  studying,  medi- 
cine. Allyn,  Curtis,  and  Port- 
ner  are  practising  law;  and 
Leiper  is  preparing  to  do  so. 
Babson,  Blood,  and  Caspaiy  are 
stock  brokers,  Daly  and  Mur- 
less  dentists,  and  G.  W.  Adams 
and  Cleaveland  Christian  Sci- 
entists. Pillsbury  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army.  Camp  a  paymaster 
in  the  navy.  Gardner  is  on  the 
New  York  Mail  and  Express^ 
Doty  in  a  bank.  Miss  Buck  in 
library  work.  High  is  stock 
raising,  Willis  is  managing  a 
rubber  plantation,  and  Denison 
is  an  artist. —  Russ  announces 
his  engagement  to  Miss  Marion 
Sherman,  of  Quincy. —  Wads- 
worth  has  been  again  promoted, 
and  transferred  from  New  York 
to  Albany. —  Thompson  and 
Winslow  have  been  appointed 
instructors  at  the  Institute. 
The  former  is  spending  this 
winter  in  study  abroad. — Snell- 
ing  has  a  position  with  A  D. 
Fuller,  '95,  who  has  just  opened 
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an  office  in  Boston  as  a  con- 
sulting and  contracting  engineer. 

—  Torrcy  has  given  up  his 
Philadelphia  office,  and  has  been 
in    Boston  during  the  summer. 

—  Seidensticker  has  been  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  Hull,  and 
will  return  to  Cuba  in  the 
fall. —  StefFens  resigned  from 
the  Bridge  Department  of  the 
N.Y.,  N.H.  &.  H.  R.R.  in 
April  last,  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Erie  R.R.  as  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  at  Middletown, 
N.Y.  From  there  he  went 
to  Hornellsville,  N.Y.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  construction  of  a 
large  coaling  station.  This,  at 
the  present  time,  is  the  most 
responsible  piece  of  work  being 
built  on  the  road,  and  involves 
the  construction  of  enormous 
trestle-work  with  pockets  for 
coal  for  locomotives  and  con- 
veying machinery,  an  up-to- 
date  ash-pit,  a  large  storage 
pocket,  a  sand-house  for  drying 
and  storing  sand,  and  machinery 
for  elevating  and  storing  the 
same.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  ^100,000.  When  this  is 
completed,  SteiFens  will  go  to 
Rockville  Park,  N.  J.,  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  storage  plant  for  coal. 


which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
half  a  million  tons  of  coal,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  as  many 
dollars. 


1 899. 
Walter  O.   Adams,  Sec. 

1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  No. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  A.  Patch,  ex-Course  X., 
who  is  now  instructor  in  science 
at  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
in  Beirut,  Syria,  writes  in  part  as 
follows:  "The  country  is  de- 
lightful, and  there  are  so  many 
foreigners  (English,  German,  and 
American)  that  it  hardly  seems 
like  being  out  of  civilization. 
We  are  civilized  here  in  our  city 
of  about  150,000,  with  gas  lights, 
fine  water-works,  some  sewerage, 
good  roads,  etc.  We  have  no 
electricity,  as  the  old  chap  who 
rules  the  place  is  afraid  that  any 
dynamos  might  be  used  to  make 
dynamite  with  which  to  blow  up 
his  kingdom.  We  have  a  fine 
American  community,  and  hardly 
a  week  passes  without  a  call 
from  some  American  tourist.  I 
reached  the  college  at  a  period 
of  expansion.  .  .  .  The  new  sci- 
ence hall  is  going  up ;  and  I  am 
to  suggest  the  arrangement  of 
two  of  the  lecture-rooms,  physics 
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and  chemistry.  Our  recreations 
here  are  tennis,  swimming,  and 
horseback  riding  on  the  real  Arab 
steed."  —  Amasa  A.  Holden 
writes  telling  of  the  birth  of 
a  son,  Edward  Fuller  Holden, 
on  August  29.  Young  Edward 
is  the  second  boy  born  to  a 
member  of  '99,  the  first  and 
class  boy  being  the  son  of  W.  T. 
Cannon.  —  The  engagement  is 
announced  of  Burt  R.  Rickards, 
ex-Course  V.,  to  Miss  Alma 
Leighton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel P.  Leighton,  of  Melrose.  — 
George  H.  Priest,  ex-Course  X., 
was  married  on  September  5  at 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Maud 
A.  Woodbury.  —  A  letter  some- 
what different  from  the  one  pub- 
lished above,  but  none  the  less 
interesting,  has  been  received 
from  a  classmate.  He  says : 
^^  My  position  is  simply  this :  I 
do  not  see  in  what  way  I  can 
benefit  either  myself  or  anybody 
else  by  continuing  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  organization  and 
paying  my  annual  dollar,  so  long 
as  I  live  so  far  away  from  head- 
quarters as  I  am  at  present.  If 
I  were  in  Boston  or  vicinity,  I 
would  gladly  pay  the  dues  and 
derive  what  pleasure  I  could  from 
it  in  the  way  of  dinners,  etc. ; 
but  under  present  circumstances 


I  do  not  see  how  I  get  any  bene- 
fit from  it.  So  I  present  my 
resignation."  . .  .  The  officers  of 
this  class  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  furnish  the  equivalent 
of  one  dollar  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertaining the  members  of  the 
class.  It  is,  however,  in  a  degree 
encouraging  to  them  to  note  that 
at  least  a  few,  say  roughly  some 
90  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  '99, 
are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  Tech, 
in  the  gratitude  they  feel  to  her 
for  their  start  in  life  and  for  the 
aid  that  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  alumni  will  give  alumni  that 
are  to  be,  to  forego  the  pleasure 
that  "  I "  can  get  with  a  whole 
dollar,  and  to  help  with  that  mite, 
which,  when  joined  with  all  the 
other  mites,  makes  active  gradu- 
ate class  work  possible  and  suc- 
cessful.—  The  marriage  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Grover  to  Miss  Bessie 
W.  Tibbetts  at  Victor,  N.Y., 
is  announced.  —  H.  G.  Johnson 
is  now  with  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Belting  Company  as 
head  of  their  testing  department. 
—  The  class  dinner  and  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in 
December  at  Boston.  A  de 
tailed  announcement  will  be 
made  in  due  season.  There  will 
be  no  monthly  suppers  or  meet- 
ings. 
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1900. 

George  £.  Russell,  Sfc. 

Lincoln  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  scarcity  of  class  news  seems 
due  to  the  fact  that  since  last 
May  the  absence  of  the  secre- 
tary from  Boston  has  cut  him 
off  from  the  gossip  of  Tech- 
nology Club  meetings,  which, 
late  in  the  spring,  grew  quite 
numerous.  A  few  pleasant  let- 
ters have  come  from  members  in 
different  States,  all  ringing  with 
enthusiasm  and  hinting  at  splen- 
did prospects.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  one  cannot  but  think  of 
reunions ;  and,  although  the  class 
reunion  does  not  come  till  late 
in  the  spring,  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  bring  near-by  mem- 
bers to  the  Technology  Club 
once  a  month  for  social  purposes. 
As  the  end  of  another  school 
year  will  bring  with  it  the  event 
of  our  first  class  publication,  it 
is  not  too  early  to  remind  all 
that,  to  secure  representation  in 
it,  they  should  communicate  their 
positions,  etc. ,  to  the  secretary. 
To  this  end  there  will  be  sent 
circulars  to  the  members,  as  was 
done  last  year ;  and  an  early  re- 
ply will  greatly  help  matters. — 
Emil  F.  Vogcl  writes  from  Co- 


lumbus, Ohio,  where  he  still  re- 
tains his  connections  as  designer 
with  the  Case  Manufacturing 
Company. —  Since  our  last  issue  ' 
James  W.  Hussey  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Scientific  De- 
partment, New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Company.  Course  XIII. 
seems  to  be  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself. —  Herbert  R. 
Stearns  is  making  notable  prog- 
ress in  his  investigations  carried 
on  for  the  Metropolitan  Sewer 
Commission.  He  took  a  two 
weeks'  trip  through  Buffalo,  Ni- 
agara, the  Thousand  Islands, 
and  Montreal  this  summer. — 
Charles  H.  Stratton  went  to 
Annapolis  the  first  of  the  sum- 
mer to  assume  the  position  of 
inspector  on  the  new  Naval 
Academy  building.  The  proj- 
ect is  an  immense  one,  involv- 
ing some  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
With  him  is  Philip  Benson 
Cooper. —  Russell  Suter  has  gone 
to  Jersey  City  with  the  Conti- 
nental Filter  Company. —  Paul 
Leon  Price  sends  a  letter  from 
East  Berlin,  Conn.,  where  he  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company. —  Walter  A. 
Moulton  is  representing  Perrin^ 
Seamans  &  Co.  of  Boston,  who 
carry  a  line  of  construction 
tools   and   contractors'  supplies. 
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—  George  £.  Russell,  who  has 
been  with  the  American  Car 
Foundry  Company  at  Detroit 
since  last  May,  goes  to  St.  Louis 
as  chief  engineer  with  the 
Western  Office  of  the  Steel  Car 
Department. — Clinton  D.  Thur- 
ber  has  left  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  and  successfully 
passed  examinations  for  a  posi- 
tion as  engineer  with  the  Navy 
Department  at  Philadelphia.  He 
has  received  appointment,  and 
has  been  in  his  new  position 
several  weeks. —  Brownell  has 
gone  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  to  do  some  yard  con- 
struction work  for  them.  With 
him  went  Eben  L.  Chapman. — 
On  Wednesday  evening,  June 
12,  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  Miss 
Beulah  Dunklee  and  Edward 
Everett  Bugbee  were  married. — 
John  Frank  Wentworth  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Delia  Powers 
were  married  at  Rochester,  N.H., 
August  5.  They  will  be  at 
home  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
On  Thursday  evening,  July  18, 
George  E.  Russell,  of  Woburn, 
and  Miss  May  E.  Emerson,  of 
Winchester,  Mass.,  were  married 
in  Detroit,  Mich.  At  home 
after  October  i  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—  The  marriage  of  Harry  M. 
Thayer  and  Miss  Annie  Louise 


Alden  occurred  at  Brockton, 
Mass.,  on  August  27. —  And 
still  another  son  of  1900  has 
gone  into  the  ranks  of  the  Bene- 
dicts. On  June  19  Francis  Lin- 
coln and  Miss  Appleton  were 
united  in  matrimony.  The  sec- 
retary regrets  absence  of  further 
information  as  to  place.  Lin- 
coln has  accepted  a  professorship 
in  a  New  Mexico  university. 
Surely,  our  class  is  growing  in 
greatness  every  day  with  its  new 
acquisitions  and  honors. 

1901. 
Albert  W.  Higgins,  Sec. 

Saylesville,  R.I. 

As  there  has  been  no  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  class,  no  definite  plans  for 
the  coming  year  have  been 
made.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  have 
two  reunions,  to  be  conducted 
informally  and  at  moderate  cost. 
If  possible  a  Bohemian  lunch  will 
be  served,  one  evening  a  month, 
at  the  Technology  Club,  where 
all  *oi  men  can  get  together 
and  have  a  good  time  talking 
over  their  new  work.  As  yet, 
so  few  blanks  have  been  re- 
turned, nothing  definite  can  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  Class  Cata« 
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logue.  It  will  expedite  mat- 
ters greatly  if  these  blanks  are 
filled  and  returned  to  the  sec- 
retary at  once.  The  total 
amount  subscribed  by  the  class 
for  the  Walker  Memorial  is 
now  ^5,155.  There  are  still 
quite  a  few  who  have  as  yet 
given  nothing.  Those  who 
have  not  subscribed  can  obtain 
subscription  blanks  by  applying 
to  the  secretary. —  W.  C.  Ap- 
pleton  is  with  Peabody  &  Stearns, 
architects,  Boston. —  Francis  K. 
Baxter  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wilkes  Mining  Com- 
pany, Grantville,  Ga. —  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  ^^  Matt " 
Brush  has  been  purser  of  the 
^^  Miami,"  running  between 
Mackinaw  and  Duluth. —  A.  H. 
Birks  expects  to  return  to  the 
Institute.  This  summer  he  has 
been  with  the  Eastern  Bridge 
Company  of  Worcester,  Mass. — 
H.  T.  Blanchard  is  with  Shep- 
ley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  archi- 
tects, Boston.  —  The  late  Fred- 
eric Roy  Courtenay  Boyd  is 
doing  ^^  special  investigation  in 
the  development  of  condensers  " 
for  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Lynn,  Mass. —  L.  S.  But- 
ler expects  to  spend  a  year  in 
Paris,  studying  architecture. — 
C.  W.  Cade  is  with  the  Blake 


Manu&cturing  Company,  Cam- 
bridge.—  A.  B.  Campau  is  going 
abroad  to  study  architecture. — 
A.  A.  Cassani,  G.  E.  Gustaf- 
son,  and  A.  B.  McDaniel  are 
with  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, East  Berlin,  Conn. — 
F.  A.  Colby  is  with  Shepley, 
Rutan  &  Coolidge,  architects, 
Boston. —  F.  W.  Coburn  and 
O.  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  thought  a  trip 
abroad  would  be  beneficial  be- 
fore beginning  work  this  fall. 
—  F.  W.  Claflin  is  with  the  en- 
gineering corps  of  the  B.  &  A. 
R.R.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in 
work  at  Chester,  Mass.  — W.  M . 
Curtis  is  with  the  Crosby  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Boston. — 
F.  C.  Cross  is  salesman  for  the 
Henneman  Coffee  Roaster  Com- 
pany, Fitchburg,  Mass. —  H.  E. 
Dart  is  to  be  assistant  in  elec- 
trical testing  at  the  Institute. — 
W.  F.  Davidson  is  draughts- 
man for  the  National  Steel  Com- 
pany, New  Castle,  Pa.  —  E.  P. 
Fleming  is  surveyor  and  assayer 
for  the  Troy  Copper  Company, 
Globe,  Ariz. —  F.  W.  Freeman 
announced  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Lucia  M.  Proctor,  of  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  Class  Day. — 
L.  R.  Henrich  and  N.  G.  Hol- 
ford  expect  to  return  to  the 
Institute  for  advanced  work. — 
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This  summer  V.  F.  Holmes 
has  been  chemist  for  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  Palmer- 
ton,  Pa.  He  will  return  to  the 
Institute  in  the  fall. —  S.  Hazle- 
wood  has  been  assisting  the  city 
engineer  of  Lynn  this  summer. — 
A.  W.  Higgins  is  draughts- 
man for  the  Sayles  Bleacheries, 
Saylesville,  R.I. —  A.  T.  Hyde, 
after  returning  from  a  trip 
through  England,  accepted  the 
position  of  chemist  with  Stone 
&  Webster,  and  is  now  at 
Rumford  Falls,  Me.— K.  H. 
Knox  expects  to  travel  in  Asia 
and  Europe  the  coming  year. — 
H.  C.  Marcus  is  travelling 
through  the  Western  States 
as  mining  expert.  When  last 
heard  from,  he  was  in  Ely,  Col. 
—  C.  E.  Martin  is  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board. — 
H.  P.  McDonald,  Jr.,  is 
draughtsman  for  the  Smead  & 
Co.  Iron  Works,  Jersey  City. 
-*-S.  B.  Miller  is  surveyor 
and  draughtsman  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Factory  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Boston. —  P.  W. 
Moore,  P.  A.  Potter,  and  "  Ed  " 
Seaver  are  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  Steelton,  Pa. — 


D.  L.  Ordway  is  assistant  chem- 
ist for  the  International  Paper 
Company,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — 
F.  W.  Puckey  is  architectural 
draughtsman  for  Welch,  Smith, 
&  Provot,  New  York,  but 
expects  to  return  for  post-gradu- 
ate work  at  the  Institute. — 
J.  R.  Putnam  is  draughtsman  for 
the  American  Soda  Fountain 
Company,  Boston. —  T.  F.  E. 
Reardon  is  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Central  Dis- 
trict and  Printing  Tel^raph 
Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. —  R.  C. 
Robinson  and  A.  C.  Davis  have 
been  assisting  Dr.  Mulliken. — 
A.  W.  Rowe  will  be  in  Provi- 
dence this  winter. —  R.  H. 
Stearns  is  rodman  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Sewerage  Works. — 
C.  G.  Tufts  is  Dr.  Gill's  pri- 
vate assistant. —  R.  W.  Wight 
is  draughtsman  for  George  Law- 
ley  &  Sons,  South  Boston. — 
R.  L.  Williams  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  White  Moun- 
tain House. —  S.  L.  Wonson 
has  been  travelling  in  Utah 
and  Arizona. — W.  W.  Walcott 
has  entered  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School. 
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NECROLOGY 

Dennis  E.  Callahan  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  September,  1889,  with  the  class  of  '93.  He  early 
showed  himself  an  apt  scholar,  with  a  special  proficiency  in  math- 
ematics, and  stood  among  the  best  mathematicians  in  the  class  at 
the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the  Electrical  Engineering  Course 
in  June,  1893. 

The  following  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  city  of  Boston 
as  electrical  engineer  in  the  Wire  Department.  His  ability  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  this 
department ;  and  his  excellent  work  received  merited  recognition 
when,  in  1896,  he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Water  Department,  having  charge  of  the  extension 
of  the  water  system  of  the  city  of  Boston.  This  position  he  filled 
with  credit  and  ability  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
November  28,  1900,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  His  death 
was  due  to  rheumatism,  contracted  during  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  which  frequently  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  exposed 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

John  Clifford  Brown  was  born  March  28,  1872,  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  died  in  Los  Angeles,  January  16,  1901.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  and 
in  them  he  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  he  entered  in  1889.  As  to  his  life  and  work  while  at  the 
Institute,  the  following  lines  from  one  who  knew  him  well  at  that 
time  give  a  very  vivid  impression  :  — 

^^John  Clifford  Brown  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  brightest 
men  in  '93.  He  was,  perhaps,  slightly  too  boyish  in  appearance  to 
impress  those  who  did  not  know  him  well  with  the  full  maturity  of 
his  mind,  and  too  uncompromising  to  be  what  is  called  popular. 
These  things,  no  doubt,  kept  him  from  holding  many  class  offices, 
without  lessening,  however,  his  interest  in  class  aflairs,  regarding 
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which  he  was  not  only  always  willing,  but  also  able  to  give  valuable 
advice. 

^^  As  a  student,  his  work  was  well  above  the  average.  He  was 
intellectually  very  capable,  indeed,  though  the  formal  record  of  his 
work  may  not  show  this ;  for  he  was  full  of  the  animal  spirits  of 
youth,  and  could  not  always  resist  the  proffered  frolic.  Indeed, 
these  same  animal  boyish  spirits  and  the  sincere  love  of  companion- 
ship were  his  worst  enemies,  and  forced  him  unconsciously  to  un- 
dertake, in  addition  to  his  studies,  more  than  his  physique  was  in- 
tended to  stand.  As  a  student  outside  of  Tech,  he  devoted  consid- 
erable time  to  history  and  military  affairs,  and  was  able  to  talk 
very  interestingly  on  such  matters  relating  to  this  country,  al- 
though he  was  not  often  willing  to  do  so.  Ornithology,  also, 
seemed  particularly  to  attract  his  attention. 

^'  During  his  Freshman  year  he  roomed  on  Charles  Street,  and 
for  the  remaining  three  years  on  or  near  St.  James  Avenue.  His 
room  was  always  open  to  friends  or  strangers,  and  his  hospitality 
never  failed.  As  intimated  previously,  he  never  held  an  office  of 
prominence  in  the  student  body,  though  he  was  class  auditor  for 
three  years,  and  a  member  of  many  committees. 

^^ Socially,  'Jack'  Brown  was  kind-hearted,  sympathetic,  and 
true,  though  independent.  He  had  the  natural  ability  to  command 
respect  and  devotion  wherever  he  chose.  He  was  quick  to  dis- 
cover and  admire  real  ability  in  others,  wherever  found ;  and  the 
friends  he  made  during  his  four  years  at  the  Institute  were  from 
all  walks  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Theta  Xi  Fraternity, 
K,  S.,  Sophomore  Society,  Hammer  and  Tongs  Club,  and  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Society.  He  was  American  to  the  core, 
and  martial  in  spirit ;  and  it  was  not  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  learn  that  his  death  occurred  while  serving  his  country 
in  the  army  in  time  of  need." 

Upon  leaving  the  Institute,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Metro- 
politan Telephone  Company  of  New  York,  serving  in  various 
capacities  until  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  engi- 
neer. He  was  always  interested  in  military  affiiirs,  and  soon  after 
reaching  New  York  joined  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  captain. 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  War,  he  was  made  captain 
of  Company  C,  Eighth  Regiment,  of  the  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry.  With  his  regiment  he  went  to  Chickamauga,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  November, 
1898.  On  January  22, 1899,  ^^  ^^^  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
of  Company  F,  Two  Hundred  and  Third  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  mustered  out  March  25,  1 899. 

On  June  22,  1899,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  B, 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to  Manila, 
where  he  arrived  August  13, 1899,  having  sailed  there  on  the  trans- 
port "City  of  Vaza."  He  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  north  of 
Luzon,  where  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  active  fighting.  His  work 
was  highly  commended  by  his  superior  officers,  especially  that  of 
plotting  and  mapping  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon. 
While  in  active  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal. 

He  returned  to  Manila  somewhat  weakened  from  the  exposures 
and  rigors  of  his  active  campaign,  was  taken  sick  with  dysentery, 
and  ordered  to  the  hospital  at  Manila,  where  he  remained  until 
ordered  home,  November,  1900.  On  his  homeward  voyage, 
although  very  weak,  he  would  not  give  up ;  and  by  the  exercise  of 
his  great  will  power  he  went  through  the  voyage  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  taken  into  the  hospital.  He  repeatedly  stated  that,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  this  country,  and  could  once  more  see  his  mother 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  he  would  get  well.  One  of 
his  brothers  was  spending  the  winter  with  his  wife  in  California, 
and  they  met  him  upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  and,  seeing  at 
once  his  weak  condition,  telegraphed  immediately  for  his  mother. 
When  Mrs.  Brown  reached  California,  she  said  she  would  never 
have  recognized  her  son.  He  weighed  less  than  ninety  pounds, 
and  was  so  wasted  as  to  remind  his  mother  of  the  Indian  famine 
sufferers.  About  a  week  after  her  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Brown  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  died  after  a  few  days' 
sickness ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  her  death  his  grandmother  also 
died  in  Portland.  "  Jack  "  had  begun  to  improve  somewhat,  but 
his  mother's  death  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able,  his  brother  went  with  him  to  Southern  California.     The 
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first  reports  after  his  arrival  there  were  quite  encouraging,  but  the 
fatal  disease  had  so  weakened  him  that  it  was  soon  seen  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  him,  and  upon  January  i6  he  died  in  Los 
Angeles. 

His  funeral  took  place  in  Portland  upon  January  26.  He  was 
buried  with  military  honors,  with  pall-bearers  selected  from  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Preble ;  and  a  corporal's 
guard  escorted  the  remains  to  the  family  lot.  At  the  grave  a 
corporal's  salute  was  fired. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  and  Uni- 
versity Club  of  New  York  and  the  Cumberland  Club  of  Portland, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  a  popular  and  prominent  member. 

While  in  the  Philippines,  he  kept  a  voluminous  diary ;  and  this, 
together  with  many  letters  which  he  wrote  home,  has  been  printed 
for  private  circulation  among  the  immediate  friends,  and  is  said 
to  be  most  interesting. 

John  Gould  Anthony,  whose  death  recently  occurred,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Sept.  i,  1871.  As  a  boy,  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  and  remained  therein  until  he  had  completed 
the  three  years'  course  at  the  high  school.  In  September,  1889, 
he  entered  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  '93,  and  was 
graduated  with  that  class  in  the  course  of  Mining  Engineering. 
In  the  summer  following  his  graduation  he  attended  the  Summer 
School  in  Mining  Engineering  at  Chicago,  and  thence  went  to 
Buckingham,  Can.,  where  he  was  engaged  for  three  months  in 
testing  graphite.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  two  years  as  an  assayer. 

In  March,  1896,  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  took  a  position  as 
assayer  and  assistant  chemist  for  the  Boston  &  Montana  Copper 
Company  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  remained  in  this  position 
until  August,  1899,  when  he  went  to  Prescott,  Ariz.,  as  chemist  for 
the  Val  Verde  Copper  Company,  and  stayed  there  until  August, 
1900,  leaving  to  accept  a  position  at  Eureka,  Col.  He  had  been 
there  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  sent  to  Silverton,  Col.,  as 
assayer  for  the  Kendrick   &    Gelder   Smelting   Company.     Soon 
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after  his  arrival  at  Silverton,  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever, 
and  died  upon  the  19th  of  January,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year. 

Always  studious  and  diligent  while  at  the  Institute,  he  went  into 
the  world  of  business  with  a  strong  determination  to  continue  his 
studies  and  to  round  out  more  fully  the  education  he  had  already 
acquired.  True  to  this  purpose,  he  purchased  the  latest  and  best 
professional  books,  and  in  every  way  strove  to  perfect  himself.  Of 
modest  and  refined  tastes,  he  sought  only  the  best  associations ;  and 
in  the  small  mining  towns  to  which  his  work  called  him  he  was 
always  a  welcomed  guest  at  the  best  homes  and,  whenever  possible, 
an  ardent  worker  in  the  church. 

In  his  death  the  class  of  '93  has  parted  with  a  loyal  member, 
one  who  during  his  college  career  was  always  at  the  class  meetings, 
and,  although  never  actively  connected  with  the  administration  of 
class  aflairs,  was,  nevertheless,  greatly  interested  in  whatever  was 
before  the  class  for  consideration;  and  his  influence  was  ever 
exerted  for  the  welfare  of  the  organization. 

The  following  spontaneous  tribute  from  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  shows  very  clearly  the  kind  of  man  he  was :  — 

^^IN    MEMORY   OF   JOHN    GOULD    ANTHONY 

^\  The  untimely  death  of  Anthony  was  a  shock  and  grief  to  those 
who  knew  him  well,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  and  duty  to  bear  testimony 
of  his  genial,  manly  nature.  I  knew  him  in  Philadelphia  during 
1894  and  1895.  We  were  both  exiles  from  home,  and  my  happy 
acquaintance  with  him  was  one  of  those  for  which  we  have  so 
often  to  thank  the  dear  old  Institute.  It  was  at  that  period  in  life 
when  dreams  of  conquering  the  world  of  business  are  rudely  dis^ 
pelled,  and  the  best  energies  and  qualities  of  men  are  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  learn  things  and  gain  a  foothold.  Many  good  and  true 
men  are  bitter  and  sceptical  during  this  period,  but  it  must  be 
recorded  of  this  classmate  of  ours  that  never  did  his  courage  falter 
or  his  sunny  nature  lose  one  ray  of  its  faith  and  helpfulness  to 
others.  He  was  active  and  useful  in  his  church  circle,  a  constant 
thinker  on  subjects  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  a  devoted  lover  of  his  Alma  Mater.     In  this  latter  con- 
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Dcction  it  should  be  mentioiied  that  he  tried,  at  one  tune,  to  secniie 
space  in  some  of  the  Philadelphia  newspapeis  for  Techncdogy  news 
in  order  to  advertise  the  Institute.  He  wrote  a  long  description  of 
his  joumejr  West  in  1896,  which  was  circulated  among  his  friends. 
It  was  unusually  complete  and  interesting,  and  as  such  di^layed 
considend>le  liteiary  merit. 

^  While  we  stand  here,  with  all  coung^  and  willingness  to  en- 
dure the  trials  and  sorrows  that  are  our  inheritance,  may  we  not 
say  that  he  is  happy  in  being  spared  them,  and  that  our  lives  have 
been  better  by  having  known  this  true-heaited  gentleman  and 
friend  ?  j.  a.  e.,  '93." 
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REVIEWS 

WATER    POWER  :    AN   OUTLINE  OF  THE   DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICA- 
TION OF  THE  ENERGY  OF  FLOWING  WATER 

By  Joseph  P.  Frizell.     New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1901. 
PP-  V,  563.      233  figures. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  employment  of  water  power 
has  received  a  wonderful  impetus  from  the  development  of  elec- 
trical transmission  of  power  and  from  the  rapid  introduction  of 
electric  lighting  wherever  power  could  be  cheaply  obtained.  Almost 
every  New  England  manufacturing  village  has  a  system  of  lighting, 
operated  from  the  falls  which  during  the  day  run  its  mills ;  on  the 
larger  streams,  such  as  the  Merrimack,  are  extensive  plants  entirely 
devoted  to  the  production  of  electrical  energy ;  while  at  Niagara  are 
the  culminating  works,  which  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
thousands  who  visit  the  Exposition. 

A  treatment  of  the  combined  works  going  to  make  up  a  water- 
power  plant  has  hitherto  been  lacking,  and  in  taking  up  the  subject 
Mr.  Frizell  has  performed  a  useful  service  to  manufacturers  and 
engineers.  Having  received  a  training  in  early  life  in  that  practical 
school  for  hydraulic  engineers,  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company's 
office  at  Lowell,  to  which  have  been  added  many  years  of  profes- 
sional experience,  he  has  become  well  equipped  to  discuss  the 
numerous  problems  that  are  involved,  and  to  bring  to  the  reader's 
attention  many  considerations  not  often  presented  in  print. 

Nearly  one-half  the  book  is  devoted  to  dams,  of  which  all  prom- 
inent types  and  sundry  individual  examples  are  described,  the  high 
masonry  dam  being  mathematically  treated.  Works  appurtenant 
to  the  conducting  of  water  to  the  turbines  —  canals,  racks,  head- 
gates,  waste  weirs,  penstocks,  etc.  —  are  next  considered,  and  the. 
essential  features  of  good  construction  pointed  out.  Turbines 
of  the  American  type  are  somewhat  fully  described,  with  a  partial 
outline  of  methods  used  for  speed  regulation. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  various  modes  of  power 
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transmission ;  and  the  method  originated  by  the  author  for  the  direct 
hydraulic  compression  of  air,  now  being  practically  applied  on  the 
Quinebaug  River,  is  clearly  explained.  The  closing  discussions  on 
the  value  of  reservoir  storage  and  of  pondage  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  manufacturers ;  and,  in  view  of  the  many  suits  arising 
over  the  diversion  of  streams  for  public  uses,  the  chapter  on  the 
computation  of  resulting  damages  has  importance  for  all  who  may 
be  involved  in  such  controversies.  Dwight  Porter. 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING 

By  Francis   B.  Crocker.     Vol.  II.:    Distributing  Systems  and 
Lamps,     pp.  vi  -^  505.     Van  Nostrand.     Price  1^3.00. 

We  are  accustomed  to  expect  an  admirable  treatment  of  any 
matter  to  which  Professor  Crocker  lends  his  pen,  and  this  second 
volume  of  his  treatise  on  ^^ Electric  Lighting"  is  in  no  sense  a 
disappointment.  The  present  work  strikes  us  as  a  distinct  ad- 
vance over  the  first  volume,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  its  presentation.  The  first  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  direct 
current  distribution ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  mains,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  ^^  Parallel  Systems  of 
Electrical  Distribution,"  something  more  than  the  mere  statement 
of  results  is  given.  There  is  in  much  of  the  matter  published  for 
so-called  engineers  of  to-day  too  great  solicitude  lest  their  mental 
digestion  be  upset  by  a  mathematical  symbol.  Then  follow  five 
chapters  on  alternating  currents,  both  single  and  multi-phase,  two 
chapters  on  overhead  and  underground  conductors,  a  chapter  each 
devoted  to  the  arc,  arc  lamps,  interior  wiring,  incandescent  lamps,  a 
brief  word  on  lamps  not  employing  carbon,  and  a  chapter  devoted 
to  a  description  of  electric  meters.  In  two  appendices  are  given 
the  ^^  National  Electric  Code  "  and  the  ^  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Standardization," —  an  extremely  good  feature.  The  book  would 
be  improved  by  something  more  on  compensators,  and  by  a  com- 
plete index.  It  is,  however,  a  most  useful  addition  to  electrical 
literature  for  the  student,  the  engineer,  and  particularly  for  the 
teacher.     In  a  word,  it  is  admirable.  h.  e.  c. 
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INDUCTION    COILS    AND    COIL-MAKING 

By   H.    S.    Norrie.     Spon  &  Chamberlain,     pp.  xii,  270.     79 
illustrations,  5x6^  inches.     Cloth,  j^i.oo. 

If  this  were  only  a  more  expensive  book,  to  which  greater  space 
were  allotted  for  review,  it  would  be  really  worth  while  to  dilate 
upon  its  picturesque,  entertaining,  often  amusing  style.  The 
statements  of  scientific  fact  frequently,  like  Kipling,  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination ;  and  yet  for  the  discriminating  .  reader 
there  is  much  of  genuine  value.  No  one  after  reading  this  book 
needs  fail  in  making  an  induction  coil  that  will  spark.       h.  e.  c. 


SELF-EXAMINATIONS    FOR    MEDICAL   STUDENTS 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     Price  10  cents. 

Self-examination  is  good  for  any  one,  even  for  medical  students. 
There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  a  person  who  can  answer  the 
3,500  questions  of  this  little  book  should  fail  in  at  least  securing 
a  low  pass.  Most  of  them  are  satisfactorily  answered  in  works  pub- 
lished by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  The  price  of  the  book 
brings  it  within  the  means  even  of  college  professors.        h.  e.  c. 

SOUNDING   THE   OCEAN   OF   AIR 

By  a.  Lawrence  Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.  New  York  and  London  : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1900.  pp.  184. 
Price  j^i.oo. 

Among  the  bits  of  Class  News  published  in  another  column, 
under  the  class  of  '84,  is  a  note  in  regard  to  the  recent  work  done 
by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  in  sounding  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  kites  flown  from  a  tug  boat.  Mr.  Rotch  has  also  flown  some 
kites  from  the  end  of  an  ocean  steamer  on  its  passage  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled  ^^  Sounding 
the  Ocean  of  Air,"  which  is  one  of  the  ^^  Romance  of  Science  " 
series.     This  book  is  founded   upon  six  lectures  delivered  before 
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the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  December,  1898.  It  is  devoted 
to  chapters  on  Atmosphere,  Clouds,  Balloons,  Ballons^Sondes  for 
Great  Altitudes,  Kites,  and  the  Results  of  Kite-flights  at  Blue  Hill. 
The  book  is  not  only  instructive,  but  interesting,  and  introduces  a 
subject  of  which  the  public  has  had  but  little  knowledge.  There 
are  illustrations,  charts,  and  tables,  showing  the  results  of  ascents 
of  kites  and  balloons,  and  reproductions  of  the  records  made  during 
some  of  the  highest  ascents  of  both  kites  and  balloons. 


THE   SIGN    OF    THE    PROPHET 

By  James  Ball  Naylor.    pp.  416.    Akron, Ohio:  Saalfield  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1901. 

A ''  Tale  of  Tecumseh  and  Tippecanoe,"  in  which  the  hero, 
after  many  hair-breadth  escapes  and  thrilling  adventures,  shared  by 
the  conventional  Indian  of  laconic  speech,  the  eccentric  frontiers- 
man  of  many  and  strange  oaths,  and  the  customary  faithful  dog, 
is  at  last  united  to  the  young  woman  of  his  choice.  The  story  is 
of  equal  value  with  most  of  the  semi-historical  tales  just  now  so 
much  in  vogue. 
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